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Thisyear buy a 54 Studebaker 

Own the thrifty Canadian car 
that is setting the style for the world 

T his is your year to cash in to the You get much more than superb new 
full on Studebaker’s out-ahead style for your Studebaker money, 
styling and engineering. y ou g et a car f ree f rom power-wast- 

This is your year to go really modf ing excess bulk. This means big savings 
ern in your motoring and proudly step on gas—and Studebaker’s out-ahead 
out in the world’s most advanced car. new design assures high resale value. 

Buy a new Studebaker. Its dramatic, See and drive a brilliantly powered 
low-swung design has already won 30 Commander V-8 or low priced Cham- 
outstanding awards for distinction. pion 6 at any Studebaker dealer’s. 

NEW SEDANS! NEW SPORTS MODELS! 

NEW STATION WAGONS! NEW COLOR-STYLED INTERIORS! 


Studebaker station wagon of new distinction! Studebaker excels in safety as well as in styling! 

udebaker Conestoga is the world’s most beautiful station wagon, The low center of gravity of this sports-styled Studebaker helps it hug the road superbly. 

^ sells at a surprisingly moderate price. All 1954 Studebakers are Big-vision windshield and windows help to safeguard your driving still more. Pictured above 

eering—brilliant in performance—sensational in gas economy. —a sleek and racy-looking new 1954 Studebaker Commander V-8 Starliner hard-top. 


White sidewall tires and chrome wheel discs optional in all models at extra cost. 
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Commander V-8 Land Cruiser sedan. 
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If it’s the top one, why not do something about it soon! You can 
easily turn that space into a smart bedroom, den or playroom, by 
using STONEBORD, the fireproof wallboard. 

• STONEBORD is easy to put up—and costs only a few cents a 
square foot. You can do the job yourself! 

• STONEBORD makes walls strong, and as permanent as plaster 
itself. Cuts and saws easily around doors and windows. 

• STONEBORD is FIREPROOF... will NOT SHRINK or 
EXPAND ... VERMIN PROOF! 


• No joints show after the patented Recessed Edges have been 
treated with Western Easy-On Joint System. 

• Decorate immediately! Paint, paper, or finish with Murastone, 
the lovely textured plaster. Takes all three beautifully. 

• STONEBORD is the most economical wallboard on the market 
because it is made here in the West—close to the source of supply. 
We pass on this advantage to you in the form of a low selling price. 

• Send for the FREE Handyman Booklet that tells you how to put 
up Walls and Ceilings with STONEBORD for only a few cents a 
square foot! Mail the coupon below. 



STONEBORD 

FOR WALLS with the | & CEILINGS 
Recessed 
Edge 

YOU CAN ORDER - 

STONEBORD FROM 
YOUR LUMBER OR 

BUILDINC SUPPLY ^ ^ !u ,„ Prrfua , lltl „ 

DEALER! ^ 503 Childs Bldg., 

W Winnipeg, Man. 
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SEED WITH 
AND ACCU RACY 

with a McCORMICKGRAIN DRILL 


THERE’S A TYPE AND SIZE TO FIT YOUR FARM EXACTLY 




NEW McCORMICK LOW-WHEEL GRAIN DRILLS that seed 
accurately at 5 mph. The low pressure rubber-tired wheels don't clog 
with dirt — reduce slippage on hillsides. Available with 16, 20, 22, 
24 and 28 markers with 6-inch spacing. Shown above is McCormick 
Model MF Fertilizer Drill. Model M (without fertilizer attachment) is 
also available. Both models supplied with high steel wheels if desired. 


McCORMICK WESTERN GRAIN DRILLS. Precision-engineered 
specially for the Western farmer, McCormick Western Grain Drills are 
ruggedly built for maintained accuracy at modern tractor speeds. 
These big drills that seed up to 50 acres per day are light draft and 
easy running. Available with 20, 24 and 28 markers with 6-inch spacing. 
They drill any seed from flax to peas. 


NEW McCORMICK MODEL K6 PRESS DRILL. Here’s the drill 

to get seeding done quickly and properly under dry conditions. 
Presses the soil firmly around the seed to conserve moisture and pre¬ 
vent blowing. Basically the Model K6 is a 14 marker machine with 6- 
inch spacing—but 2 such units may be accurately duplexed (as shown 
above) to form a 28 marker drill with unusual flexibility and efficiency. 
This drill is also available in 20 and 24 marker sizes as single units. 


NEW IMPROVED McCORMICK DISKALL. With the acre-eating 
McCormick Diskall you work and seed an 1 8-foot strip in a single trip. 
Features a low, heavy-duty hitch for efficient operation behind your 
tractor. Made for the farmer with a lot of ground to cover fast, the 
McCormick Diskall is the answer to today's demand for big capacity, 
low-cost tilling and seeding. 


WIDEST RANGE OF GRAIN DRILLS ANYWHERE 


Many different combinations of types, sizes and furrow openers 
make it easy to pick a McCormick Drill that fits your farm 
exactly. 

A good seeding job is good insurance of a good harvest 
— with the right McCormick drill you’ll do it better — cover 
each seed right — seed each foot of ground evenly — cover the 


acres faster. You’ll see a difference when the crop comes up. 

See your IH Dealer about that new McCormick grain drill 
now. He will help you choose the model you should be using, 
based on your farming practice and your acreage. Let him show 
you how a McCormick Grain Drill will help you seed more 
accurately for bigger crops and profits. 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use — McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors . . 
Motor Trucks . . . Crawler Tractors and Power Units . . . Refrigerators and Freezers 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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Under the 
Pence Tower 


by HUGH BOYD 

Q UITE often, as Canadians are 
well enough aware, events on 
their own Parliament Hill are 
strongly influenced by happenings on 
another Hill several hundred miles to 
the south. In this instalment I should 
like to migrate there for the space of 
several hundred words, because of 
recent personal impressions at a time 
when Canada was receiving attention, 
directly or indirectly, on several fronts. 
Incidentally, it still is. 

Late in January, a few newspaper 
and radio hirelings from various parts 
of Canada (but all Western in the first 
instance) and from New York gath¬ 
ered in the labyrinthian quarters of 
the United States department of agri¬ 
culture at Washington for a broadcast 
chat with John H. Davis, assistant sec¬ 
retary of agriculture. Mr. Davis used to 
be secretary-general of the National 
Council of Farmer Co-operatives, and 
was prominent at meetings of the 
International Federation of Agricul¬ 
tural Producers until he took office 
under the present Republican admin¬ 
istration. He is getting out of it again, 
however, to the regret of many, Cana¬ 
dians among them. 

At any rate, Mr. Davis spoke with 
refreshing albeit somewhat disturbing 
candor about some aspects of the ad¬ 
ministration’s new farm program. He 
said, for Canadian consumption, that 
in the process of adjusting from a rigid 
to a flexible price support policy, and 
while gradually working off accumu¬ 
lated surpluses, “we are going to have 
to do things we don’t want to do, 
things we don’t like and that don’t fit 
our philosophy; and yet we must.” 

He told Canadians, in so many 
words, to brace themselves for con¬ 
tinued limitations on dairy products 
and oats, and to look for curbs on bar¬ 
ley imports. On the other hand, he 
didn’t believe Canadian cattlemen 
need worry too much about their tra¬ 
ditional markets in the U.S. And he 
assured our wheat growers that the 
U.S. no more wants to be a party to 
driving down wheat prices to disas¬ 
trous levels than they do. So, no 
dumping. 

The assistant secretary summed up 
the outlook thus: “A job of sweating 
through two, three, four, five rather 
difficult years. But it should get better 
as we go along.” 

J UST about this time the Randall 
Commission on foreign economic 
policy handed its bulky, dissension- 
riddled report to the President. One 
Canadian newspaperman, thumbing 
through an advance copy obtained 
from the White House, delivered his 
judgment: “If ever there was a two- 
headed calf stillborn, this is it.” 

But official Ottawa doesn’t feel the 
Randall report is quite such a mon¬ 
strosity. It reasons there were bound 
to be splits, but significantly a good- 
sized majority prevailed on practically 
every major recommendation — and 
these recommendations are mostly in 
the right direction as Canada sees 
them. The proposal our tr ade depart¬ 
ment likes best is the one relating to 





U.S. customs simplification. This is an 
overdue reform, and would mean a 
great deal to help trade by letting the 
Canadian or other exporter know pre¬ 
cisely where he stands. This presumes, 
of course, a liberal interpretation of 
the Randall Commission’s suggestion. 
In Ottawa’s view, more is to be ac¬ 
complished through this single reform 
than through tariff reductions. The 
U.S., as a matter of fact, has done a 
good deal already on the tariff front. 
But tariff cuts become meaningless in 
the presence of all sorts of customs 
rulings and fanciful valuations. 

At the moment, the two things 
Canada most wants to see in American 
economic policy are this customs 
simplification measure, and also what 
one official calls a “sensible” agricul¬ 
tural policy. By the latter he means a 
policy of flexible supports calculated 
to attain a reasonably stable produc¬ 
tion and price level without creating 
overhanging surpluses. This is what 
the administration is striving toward. 
The big question is whether Congress 
will go along. And the same applies to 
the customs proposal. 

I RONICALLY, from the Canadian 
point of view, Congress has been 
showing almost too much enthusiasm 
on another matter of interest to us. 
This is the St. Lawrence seaway. I hap¬ 
pened to be in Washington on the 
day the Senate approved the Wiley 
Bill for joint participation with Can¬ 
ada, and heard the final day of debate. 
Canadian bystanders were uneasy. 
Earlier, they had felt that regardless of 
what the Senate did, this Bill would 
die in the House of Representatives; 
now they weren’t so sure. The opposi¬ 
tion seemed to be losing steam. When 
these words appear you may have a 
clearer picture, but in late January the 
chances of the Wiley Bill being passed 
were growing stronger. 

This was a dismaying thought to a 
great many Canadians on Parliament 
Hill and elsewhere who, having long 
sought a partnership and failed, finally 
decided to do the seaway job (the 
navigation part) alone. At first, this 
might have been regarded as second- 
best, but not any longer. V 



Thick stand from identical seed 
treated with Ceresan M. 


Thin stand from untreated seed 


More farmers make more profits by planting seed 
grain treated with "Ceresan M” because year 
after year . . . 


CERESAN M HELPS 
GRAIN YIELD MORE 


YOU CAN SMELL THE DIFFERENCE! 

Ceresan M seed disinfectant gives every kernel a protective 
coat that kills disease spores on the seed. In addition, 
Ceresan M slowly releases a disease-killing vapor that 
spreads throughout bag or bin. The distinctive smell of 
Ceresan M on seed tells you that Ceresan M is at work 
disinfecting your seed for bigger yields. 


YOU CAN SEE THE DIFFERENCE! 

Good weather or bad, Ceresan M guards every kernel you 
plant against seed rot, and protects the young sprouts 
from seedling blight. That’s why you’ll see thicker, 
stronger stands that promise top yield. 


YOU WILL HARVEST THE DIFFERENCE! 

With Ceresan M it is not uncommon to get up to 7 extra 
bushels per acre of clean grain. In bad years, it may save 
an entire crop. And you get cleaner grain, too! Ceresan M 
assures exceptional control of stinking smut of wheat; 
stripe and brown and covered smut of barley. Rye and 
oats also grow thicker and yield better when treated with 
Ceresan M. 


CERESAN M HAS A RECORD OF SUPERIOR PERFORM 


Ask for CERESAN M at your Local 
Farm Supply Store 

CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

WINNIPEG MONTREAL CALGARY 
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New 


METEOR NIAGARA Ranch Wagon 
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INVITED . . . TRY NEW "METEOR WONDER RIDE" BEFORE YOU DECIDE 


ALL-STEEL BODIES! HALF-TON LOAD SPACE! 
SUPERB SEATING COMFORT FOR SIX OR EIGHT! 
DURABLE INTERIOR TRIM FOR LONG-LASTING BEAUTY! 


METEOR Ranch Wagon 


ahead - 

Powered ahead - 
miles ahead with - 


Drive any of these new ’54 Meteors—and right from the start you’ll know you’ve 
got a more useful, finer built car for your money. “Sunday-smart” styling— 
superb riding comfort and observation-car visibility for pleasure driving ... a 
car you can Use for “school-bus” duty—with carrying space for a half-ton load 
of produce or supplies—for mattresses and fishing gear—you name it! 

The all-new Meteor Niagara Country Sedan offers four-door convenience— 
eight-passenger roominess on foam rubber seats. Two-door safety for the family 
with children is offered in the all-new Meteor Niagara Ranch Wagon which 
seats six. Both models are powered by Meteor’s new 125 Hp. V-8, product of the 
most experienced V-8 builder—and offer Master-Guide Power Steering, new 
Power Brakes, liquid-smooth Merc-O-Matic Drive or gas-saving Touch-O-Matic 
Overdrive at extra cost. The smart new 110 Hp. Meteor Ranch Wagon is also 
available with power options and Overdrive. 

Try the “Wonder Ride” of these styled-ahead Meteors with 101 uses. See your 
dealer, soon l 


Note the roominess! Rear seat of Country Sedan is easily 
removable. Centre .seat (rear, on Ranch Wagons) folds 
neatly into the floor to increase load space. With tail-gate 
down, there’s eight feet of load length. Counter-balanced 
lift-gate can be locked in open position. 


METEOR NIAGARA 
Country Sedan 
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Eighteenth annual meeting of 
the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture reviews the farm 
situation 


Dr. H. H. Hannam, C.F.A. president, with Hon. L. B. 
Pearson (how tie) and the C.F.A. first and second 
vice-presidents, W. J. Parker (see right), and J. A. 
Marion, president, L’Union Catholique des Cultiva- 
teurs de Quebec. 


President Hannam (center) grouped with the four 
western grain co-op presidents: J. H. Wesson (left), 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool; Ben Plumer, Alberta 
Wheat Pool; J. E. Brownlee, Q.C., United Grain 
Growers; and W. J. Parker, Manitoba Pool Elevators. 


T HE city of London, Ontario, is rich and pros¬ 
perous. It is nourished by that large fertile 
area of farm land which is bounded on three 
sides by the waters of the Great Lakes. Within this 
area there is a greatly diversified agriculture, which 
exemplifies, to a degree found nowhere else in 
Canada, the stability that is everywhere ,the mark 
of mixed farming. 

This was the scene of the 18th annual meeting 
and convention of the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture. What a distance Canadian agriculture 
has travelled between 1936 and 1954! In the in¬ 
terval, Canadian farmers have run the gamut of 
economic change, from unequalled depression to 
unprecedented prosperity. True, the prosperity has 
shown signs of wear since 1951, but it is still true 
that the best and the worst that Canadian farmers 
have known is wrapped up in this 18-year period. 

If anyone at the CFA meeting succeeded in put¬ 
ting into words the significance of this meeting, it 
was the Hon. Lester B. Pearson, Canada’s minister 
of external affairs, who addressed the Ontario Gov¬ 
ernment luncheon, held midway in the convention. 

“Because government today has so much in¬ 
fluence and control over the lives of its citizens— 
a control which became inescapable when those 
citizens began to demand more and more from 
government, in the form of services and assistance 
and security — you, naturally, as farmers and as 
citizens, are anxious to ensure that this control be 
exercised in your best interests. The exercise of 
co-operative group influence on government is cer¬ 
tainly a legitimate anxiety and activity, providing 
it is done responsibly and constructively . . . 

. . There is far more in politics and history 
that results from accident than the historians realize 
or the politicians admit. But it is the objective of 
federations such as yours, to ensure that in so far 
as farm policy is concerned, accident is reduced to 
a minimum, and that policies are worked out be¬ 
forehand to meet the needs of agriculture, which, 
however, are inseparable from the needs of the 
Canadian people.” 

President H. H. Hannam, in his annual address, 
added point to the Minister’s remarks when he 
called attention to the far-reaching changes which 
have taken place in Canadian agriculture during 
the last 25 years. “Apart,” he said, “from the revo¬ 
lution in farming methods, in mechanization, in 
scientific advances, in transportation, in farm homes 
and living conditions, and in the prestige accorded 
men, women and young people, the developments 
and accomplishments and progress in farm organi¬ 
zations and in farm policies and programs, have 
been phenomenal.” 

Of progress in farm organizations, he said: 
“Today, instead of marches on Ottawa, our national 
organization is in Ottawa all the time, in touch 



Four of the provincial federation presidents: Ontario 
— J. A. Ferguson, Port Stanley; Manitoba — J. D. 
Wilton, Carman; Alberta—Roy C. Marler, Bremner; 
Maritime Provinces — R. A. Profitt, Freetown, P.E.I. 



Left to right: Charles Mclnnis, Iroquois, Ont., presi¬ 
dent, Ontario Hog Producers’ Association; Alex Mer¬ 
cer, Vancouver, B.C., general manager, Fraser Valley 
Milk Producers’ Association; Gordon Loveridge, 
Grenfell, Sask., president, Saskatcheivan Co-opera¬ 
tive Creameries; Harvey Lane, Fillmore, Sask., vice- 
president, United Grain Growers; and J. B. Lemoine, 
Montreal, vice-president, L’Union Catholique des 
Cultivateurs de Quebec. 



Left to right: C. P. Hays, Alberta, president, Alberta 
Livestock Co-operative, Edmonton; V. E. Ellison, 
Oyama, B.C., vice-president, B.C. Federation of Ag¬ 
riculture; K. V. Kapler, Strome, Alberta, president, 
Alberta Poultry Producers’ Association, Edmonton; 
and J. T. Monkhouse, Eli, Manitoba, president, Mani¬ 
toba Dairy and Poultry Co-operative Ltd., Winnipeg. 


with the government and senior officials from day 
to day. Each year for the past 12, our board has 
had an interview with the Prime Minister and 
members of the Cabinet: similar interviews are held 
by provincial federations with their respective pro¬ 
vincial governments. We have had a National 
Agricultural Advisory Committee, advisory to the 
Minister of Agriculture, for the past ten years. Now 
we have an economist doing research constantly; 
and besides our interviews with governments, we 
present a carefully prepared caSe on behalf of 
organized agriculture to Boyal Commissions, to the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, to the Tariff 
Board, to House of Commons and Senate commit¬ 
tees and enquiries, and generally, in every place 
where farm policies are being formulated and 
where farmers’ interests are at stake.” 

T HEBE was very little in this year’s meeting that 
was in any way spectacular. Perhaps the nearest 
approach to it was in connection with a perennial 
resolution recommending the elimination of the use 
of the speculative market by the Canadian Wheat 
Board, in the marketing of coarse grains. The 
debate in the open meeting settled nothing with' 
respect to Wheat Board operations, or government 
policy. The vote in favor of abolition was heavily 
weighted by the support of eastern purchasers of 
coarse grains, the sale of whose grain was not 
involved. What it did do was to highlight the fear, 
common to all farmers, of sharply fluctuating prices. 
This fear derives partly from the numerous natural 
hazards that are so familiar to western grain grow¬ 
ers. After experiencing rust, drought, frost, wet 
weather, grasshoppers, sawflies, as well as other 
unavoidable hazards, farmers take a dim view of 
any man-made hazards. The view that the Wheat 
Board should not be denied the use of any market 
facility which might increase the efficiency of 
coarse grain marketing,—especially in our largest 
export market, the United States, where free enter¬ 
prise and the private grain trade are venerated— 
was not acceptable. 

Much more important and significant of farm 
thinking was the current of marketing board phi¬ 
losophy, which ran through all commodity dis¬ 
cussions. This development, which has achieved 
increasing prominence in recent years, ties in very 
closely with fundamental policy decisions which 
the CFA must soon make. A year ago, at Victoria, 
the Federation decided that a general farm policy 
statement should be drawn up. This is a sizable 
undertaking, and the committee charged with this 
responsibility was able to make only a progress 
report to the Board of Directors at London. 

During the last war and early postwar years, 
Canadian agriculture put itself on record as not 
wanting farm (Please turn to page 82) 
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The toivn took the big house on the hill to its heart. Almost everyone 
had a favorite story of the Barclays and the house. We did not know 
how it was going to complicate the lives of those connected with it 


by INA BRUNS 


has gone before, the Barclay house is the 
thing that Lamberton has taken to its 
heart. Everyone seems to have a favorite 
story about Jim Barclay and his fancy 
ways of doing things. Its people like to 
tell about the two great fireplaces with 
their hand-carved mantels, the great 
open stairs that curve upward from the 
large reception room. Almost anyone in 
Lamberton can tell a lot of interesting 
facts about the cost of lumber and labor 
that went into that house. But when folks 
want the whole truth about the two men 
who gave their lives that this mansion 
might be built, and the girl who sacri¬ 
ficed her happiness—when a writer or 
someone like that comes along for all the 
facts, then they send them along to Sarah 
and me. 

S OME folks think Sarah and me are 
relatives of the Barclays, but we 
aren’t. Not that I wouldn’t like to have 
Jessica Barclay and that jimmy of hers 
for kin-folk, mind you! No, Sarah and me 
came here to the Barclay ranch that runs 
right up to the city itself, just about a 
week after Mrs. Barclay died. I’d known 
Jim for many years as he always seemed 
to take a liking to the way I handled Sid 
Carter’s string of Angus cattle on the 
show circuit. It just happened that Mrs. 
Barclay died about the same time Sid sold 
his cattle and ranch. So instead of Sarah 
and me buying the farm we had planned, 
Jim begged us to come and help him out. 

Well, I can tell you there were times I 
wished I had taken a farm and never set 
foot on the Barclay ranch. Not that Jim 
Barclay wasn’t a good man to work for! It 
was just that Jim dumped the manage¬ 
ment of his cattle on me the moment I 
arrived. He just didn’t seem to care if the 
whole world fell apart. But I reckon it had 
for him! 

For all his love of worldly goods, Jim 
was a great one for his wife and daughter. 
After Kate died I never saw a house so 
filled with grief as that old ranch house 
was. While I had my hands full trying 
to get the hang of things around the barns 
and trying to bring Jim out of his depres¬ 
sion, Sarah was having her time trying to 
get Jessica to go back to college and pick 
up her life where she had dropped it. 
Jessica brought Doc over to the house to meet Sarah aiul me. We tried our best but nothing seemed 


I F you should visit our city of Lamberton, one of 
the first things you would see would be the 
Barclay House. Once you arrive in Lamberton 
you can’t help seeing the house for it was built 
there on that hill overlooking the city for the very 
purpose of being seen. Jim Barclay wasn’t one for 
hiding his light under a bushel. 

I suppose it gives strangers to our city a bit of a 
shock seeing a mansion like something out of Gone 
With The Wind, standing up there above a city 
that lies in the heart of cow-country. We folks in 
Lamberton are used to it, of course, but I’ve seen 
strangers looking at it in much the way they will 
look at a lady in a low-backed evening dress at a 
country dance. I reckon the house will never really 
look like it belongs but then there are people who 
still believe Jim Barclay never really belonged either. 

I suppose every city has something it is 
mighty proud of, and in spite of all that 


to work. 

“If I had only built her the house I had always 
promised to build her she might never have taken 
pneumonia!” Jim would say over and over again. 
“If she’d had a new house instead of this shabby 
old ranch house leaking drafts like a sieve, it might 
never have happened.” 

It seemed strange to us at first that Jim, who 
always had the biggest car in the country, the finest 
stock in the province and the money to do things 
like that—hadn’t built a house to keep pace with all 
his other fancy ideas. We didn’t know Jim Barclay 
then, the way we came to know him later. Jim was 
even then saving to build a house but not the kind 
of house anyone else would be saving to build. No, 
when Jim Barclay built his house it had to be a 
house like no one in these parts had seen before. 

Illustrated by J. H. Petrie 


I suppose it was really Sarah’s doings that Jim 
went ahead with his dream house. You see, there 
were very few people Jim ever took into his confi¬ 
dence. “While the beaten and heartsick rancher 
waited for that dreary winter to pass, he told Sarah 
a little of'how he felt about things. Sarah knew he 
had to get interested in doing something or he’d 
lose his mind, so she encouraged him to get started 
on the house as soon as spring came. 

“Why don’t you go right ahead with the house,” 
Sarah would say. “You’ll want to leave this ranch 
to Jessica one of these days and she can’t live in 
this old house for long. Anyway, I have a feeling it 
is what Kate would want you to do. I’ve always felt 
that people in the world beyond know all about the 
pleasant things that happen to those they love on 
earth. Maybe Kate will know about the house and 
be just as happy as if she’d had it all the time.” 

Jim didn’t say anything about the house for some 
time but I could tell he was doing some thinking. 
Then I could see his mighty shoulders were straight¬ 
ening up and he was taking more interest in what 
— we were doing around the barns. One day Jessica 
told Sarah that she and her father were going on a 
business trip to the southern States. 

“I think we’ll both be a little easier to live with 
when we get back,” she remarked. 

I REMEMBEB how pretty she looked that day 
they left. She was wearing black the way she 
had insisted on doing since her mother had died. 
Black did something for that pink and white skin of 
hers. I reckon Jessica got her beauty from Kate 
Barclay as she didn’t look at all like Jim with his 
ruddy complexion and blunt features. Sarah always 
said the picture of Kate that hung above Jim’s bed 
might easily have been a picture of his lovely 
daughter. 

Folks who knew her well always referred to Kate 
Barclay as being all sweetness and gentleness, So I 
reckon Jessica only got her mother’s good looks. Not 
that Jessica wasn’t a sweet and gentle person when 
she found that disposition serving her well enough. 
But when things got tough—and goodness knows 
they did often enough in the days to follow, no one 
could accuse Jessica Barclay of being the clinging- 
vine type. No, that girl was Barclay clean through! 
She had Jim’s ambition, his fire and pride. I some¬ 
times wonder if Jessica didn’t have even more pride 
than her father but maybe that wasn’t possible. 
Anyway, when those two Barclays came back home 
with that drealfi of theirs all measured out, there 
just wasn’t a force in our part of the country big 
enough to stop them. Even when the two of them 
must have seen the thing was not possible, they 
went right on and did the impossible. 

Mark Stevens was the first one to tell them their 
plans for the house were crazy. “Hell, man!” the 
architect cried, looking over the blueprint Jim 
spread out on the kitchen table, “you don’t want to 
build a house like that in this country! Think of all 
that wind howling up those open stairs! What in 
thunderation do you want with a roof-deck? Those 
things went on houses along the sea so folks could 
watch the movement of ships. There isn’t anything 
to look at here except cows and snow-covered 
Rockies.” 

Jim said: “What’s wrong with looking at cows 
and snow-covered Rockies? I like looking at them.” 
Something about the set of Barclay’s jaw must have 
told Stevens all his other objections need never be 
voiced. Over the coffee Sarah served, the architect’s 
interest shifted from business to pleasure. I saw 
Mark Stevens fall in love with Jessica right there 
that very afternoon. I’m sure that the reason he evei 
decided to take the job (Please turn to page 60) 
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A billion bunnies—life abundant—was Aus¬ 
tralia’s one big problem two years ago, before 
myxomatosis came to her rescue 

by A. L. KIDSON A 


Australia Beats 
Br’er Babbit 


Left: Rabbiters in Australia hang up a catch prior to skinning and dressing. In good seasons the furry pest has provided experienced hunters with a weekly 
income of 80 to 100 pounds. Right: Until myxomatosis cut it down, the rabbit trade in meat and skins meant millions to Australians each year. 


I F any mathematician wants a man-sized job, 
let him try working out what dear, soft, furry, 
little bunny has cost the Australians since it 
was first introduced, for game, about a century ago 
Quickly spreading to every state, it went quietly 
about the business of ravaging pastures, ruining 
crops, starving out farmstock, and wrecking the soil 
on a scale without parallel anywhere in the world. 

This has slowed down the development of the 
country, and placed an incredible burden on agri¬ 
culture. The Australian housewife shares that bur¬ 
den, in the way of costly meat and foodstuffs. The 
whole nation suffers, through reduced income from 
exports. Oversea buyers of Australian goods pay 
tribute to the" rabbit by the loading it puts on 
their cost. 

Commencing there as game, the rabbit has in¬ 
deed become a hunted animal. But Australians 
don’t rate it sport. Year in, year out, for three 
generations, they have trapped, poisoned, fenced, 
fumigated, spent untold millions in money and 
man-hours, trying to gain control. Yet it all went 
down the drain. Br’er rabbit continued to multiply, 
continued to spread, continued to wreck. 

In the post-war years, when men and materials 
for fighting him became scarce, his numbers grew 
to around 1,000 million. From some states more 
rabbits were exported than sheep; and graziers 
cried out everywhere about the shortage of pasture 
for farmstock, due to the inroads of bunny. The 
position was truly alarming. Australia looked like 
becoming one vast rabbit farm. And the post-war 
decline in most primary exports brought the lesson 
sharply home. Something would have to be done 
about bunny, and that right smartly. 

I T was, oddly enough, a woman who showed the 
way. Since other methods had failed, she urged, 
why not try a disease on bunny. Germ warfare, 
biological control. And that, at last, is succeeding. 
Since its first large-scale use in Australia two years 
ago, the virus disease, myxomatosis, has cleaned 
out rabbits over an area larger than the continent 
of Europe. 

No less than 300,000,000 have been killed that 
way—from 30 to 35 per cent of the entire rabbit 


population. This has made way for the grazing of 
60-70 million more sheep, and has trebled the 
carrying capacity of the land. Some properties are 
already grazing their extra quotas, while bigger 
crops and better pastures are seen all round. For 
the first time in Australia’s history, a great victory 
has been won over bunny. 

Though this method is new to Australia, and has 
never been tried anywhere else in the'world, the 
idea behind it is quite an old one. Back in 1887 
the great Louis Pasteur said: “I should like to see 
the agent of death carried into the burrows of New 
South Wales by a disease that might become 
epidemic.” Chicken cholera was the disease he had 
in mind, and he sent his nephew, Adrien Loir, to 
Sydney to introduce it. They hoped that way to 
win a £.25,000 reward then being 
offered by the New South Wales 
government for an effective rabbit 
killer. 

But that cure was thought worse 
than the ill, since chicken cholera 
is dangerous to poultry- and other 
farmstock, so Loir failed to get per¬ 
mission to try the method out. The 
idea was revived in 1926, by the 
Brazilian scientist, Dr. Beaurepaire 
Aragao. He had studied reports by 
Sanarelli of a virus disease (myxo¬ 
matosis) that had killed off all the 
rabbits in a South American re¬ 
search institute, some years earlier. 

These were European 
rabbits (Oryctolagus cuni- 
culi), not the local Sylvil- 
agus, which is practically 
immune. Aragao was im¬ 
pressed by the high death- 
rate of this disease, its 
rapid spread, and its com¬ 
plete harmlessness to all 
other animals. Just the 
thing, he thought, for Aus¬ 
tralia. So he sent a sample 
of myxo out to a research 


station in New South Wales. A few experiments 
were made with it, then the work was discontinued. 

Seven years later a lady stepped into the picture, 
and, fortunately for Australia, insisted on remain¬ 
ing. In 1933 .a young Melbourne doctor, Jean 
Macnamara (now Dame Jean Connor, who won the 
D.B.E. for her specialist (Please turn to page 54) 
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Cheeks Rabies 


A dog killed a fox and died. Four hundred other dogs were inoculated and no more died 


D ECEMBER the third was a lucky day for 
Elling Borge of Churchill, or so he thought 
at the time. One of his sled dogs killed a 
red fox. Usually a man has to set a trap and prob¬ 
ably visit it a number of times before he can get 
results and take the fox home to be pelted. Here, 
thanks to the dog, a fox was practically at the door 
of his house, dead, ready to be skinned. This Mr. 
Borge did. 

On December 16 the dog died. Mr. Borge was 
struck by a terrible thought. Was there a connection 
between the dog’s death and its having killed the 
fox? He remembered the outbreak of rabies here in 
1951 following attacks on dogs by a timber wolf. 
Had the fox been rabid? 

He thought back over the events in connection 
with the fox and the dog. Indeed, the fox must 
surely have had rabies, or it would not have at¬ 
tacked a dog. Probably the blood on the snow 
around the tethered dog had not been all that of 
the fox. In spite of the dog having suffered no 
noticeable cuts, it must have been bitten, perhaps 
several times, by the fox’s sharp teeth. 

Now the dog was dead after being sick for several 
days, days during which it had refused to eat. 

Although this was Mr. Borge’s first personal 
experience with rabies, if rabies it were, he knew 
that the law required the report¬ 
ing of all suspected cases at once, 
to the appropriate authority—in 
Churchill, the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. 

Hitching the remainder of his 
team to the toboggan he drove 
from his home directly across 
from the townsite over the two- 
mile stretch of the rough ice of 
the river and told of his experi¬ 
ence, and his belief that his dog 
had been the victim of rabies. 

Sergeant L. Smyth, in charge of 
the local police detachment, asked 
to have both the fox and dog head 
brought to him for shipping to the 
Health of Animals Division of the 
Canada Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, because only by pathological 
examination of the brain of a sus¬ 
pected animal, can certain diag¬ 
nosis be made. 

Not until December 22 was Mr. 

Borge able to return to town. On 
that morning he delivered both 
heads to Sergeant Smyth. That 
afternoon the C.P.A. plane took 
the heads, appropriately packed, 
by express to Winnipeg, where 
they were delivered to Health of 
Animals officials. The heads were 
at once air expressed to Ottawa, 
for processing in the federal Pathology 
Institute in Hull, Quebec. 

On December 28 both heads were pronounced 
positive. The fox brain had within it large numbers 
of the negri bodies that indicate the presence of 
rabies, the dog brain a moderate number. 

The Department had not been informed of any 
other cases of suspected rabies. Did this close the 
matter? No. 

During the evening of the 28th, Dr. Ross Single- 
ton, of 'Swan River, federal veterinary officer for 


northern Manitoba, received a telephone call from 
Dr. R. H. Lay, district veterinary inspector, Win¬ 
nipeg, telling him of the diagnosis. The following 
day' he was called again, this time to be given 
further instructions regarding the work to be done 
here. He was to fly to Churchill by the first plane, 
take charge of the situation and give every dog in 
the area a protective dose of serum. 

By leaving home New Year’s evening and travel¬ 
ling by train. Dr. Singleton was able to reach 
Churchill Sunday morning, two days earlier than if 
he had come by plane. 

Waiting only to register at the hotel and to eat a 
hurried breakfast, Dr. Singleton was at work. That 
day he sought information and decided on his pro¬ 
cedure. This necessitated consultation with the 
R.C.M.P. and the medical officer of Fort Churchill, 
as well as calls on various townspeople, who might 
be expected to add details to the picture being 
built in the mind of the veterinarian. 

Monday morning, in a temperature of 40 below 
zero, which was accompanied by a wind of 30 
miles an hour. Dr. Singleton crossed the river by 
dog team to interview Mr. Borge and to begin the 
work of inoculating dogs. Accompanying him was 
Constable Douglas Byers of the R.C.M.P. to give 
assistance. 


Dr. Singleton’s reason for not delaying the work 
in this section of the Churchill area until a less 
inclement day, was that here were camped a num¬ 
ber of Chipewyan Indians who had been to town 
to engage in holiday festivities and were on the 
point of returning to their traplines. These are in 
the vicinity of North River and Duck Lake, 20 and 
and 40 miles respectively, to the northwest, and can 
be reached at this season only by dog team or plane. 

Most of these Indians would have their dogs 
inoculated only if it could not be avoided. They 


know a dog bitten by a rabid (sick) fox or wolf, dies, 
and that the sickness is transferred to other dogs by 
bites, but they believe the serum sometimes kills. 
This is probably because dogs have been worked 
immediately after treatment. Some dogs develop a 
slight fever of a few hours’ duration, the day fol¬ 
lowing inoculation. The Chipewyans do not admit 
to officials, but have told some white residents of 
the town, that a number of their dogs have died 
this winter of rabies. The same was true in the fall 
of 1951, during the rabies outbreak. These people 
do not appear to realize that the disease is a danger 
to human beings. 

Dr. Singleton and Constable Byers arrived at the 
camp entirely unexpectedly. Their welcome was not 
warm. Immediately, the harnessing of teams be¬ 
gan. They were ordered unhitched. No team was to 
be driven away until permission was given. 

The doctor is the possessor of an uncanny in¬ 
stinct. As he inoculated dogs in a house which he 
had been given permission to use, he began to 
suspect that teams were again being harnessed and 
were being driven away. As his uneasiness and cer¬ 
tainty increased, he asked that either the policeman, 
or the guide who had brought them across the river, 
go and see. They both declared there was no need; 
the Indians would not go after being told to remain. 

At length, to relieve the doc¬ 
tor’s mind, the constable went out 
to look. 

It was quite a few minutes be¬ 
fore he returned. Two teams had 
started out under his very eyes, 
and he had to run as fast as he 
possibly could, to catch and bring 
them back. 

A watch was put on, and no 
more teams were put in harness. 

Dr. Singleton says the men 
seemed docile enough about hav¬ 
ing the dogs inoculated. It was 
the women whose eyes snapped, 
who waved arms and talked 
loudly, in angry and indignant 
tones. Perhaps it is fortunate 
that Dr. Singleton does not under¬ 
stand Chipewyan. 

Mr. Borge said that he had 
been to the doctor at Fort 
Churchill, who had examined his 
hands. Since no evidence of a 
break in the skin could be found, 
treatment had not been advised. 

On the right bank of the river, 
inoculation stations were set up, 
one at Fort Churchill, another in 
the townsite. At the first, assist¬ 
ance was supplied by the army; 
at the second, Constable Byers 
again gave his help, as did an 
army provost. At times it took two men filling 
syringes as fast as they could work, while another 
gave treatment, to keep the line of dogs moving. 

. The work in town was about completed, when a 
most amazing occurrence took place. A number of 
Indians drove up with teams for treatment. This is 
believed to be the first time the Chipewyans have 
voluntarily had their dogs inoculated. 

Why the change in attitude practically overnight? 

The Chipewyans are a proud people. Doctor 
Singleton’s gracious (Please turn to page 53) 
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The progress made in eradicating tuberculosis from Canadian cattle has not extended to swine and poultry. However, farmers can 

eliminate this disease from their premises by taking a few simple precautions 


I N 1922, Canada’s livestock health authorities 
began a relentless campaign to rid our cattle 
herds of bovine tuberculosis. The start was 
made in the municipalities of Dufferin, Thompson 
and Roland, a few miles south of Winnipeg, Man. 
All cattle were tuberculin-tested. Infected animals 
were condemned to slaughter, compensation paid 
to the owners, and soon the first tuberculosis- 
restricted area in the British Empire was estab¬ 
lished. 

Since that beginning 32 years ago, 13/2 million 
cattle across Canada have been tested. As many as 
29 per cent of those in some areas reacted, and 
were slaughtered. The remaining cattle were tested 
again. Accredited areas were finally established 
wherever an area test showed that less than a half 
'of one per cent of the animals had reacted 
positively. 

Progress has been steady over the years, and 
during the 24 months ending March 31, 1953, 
less than a half of one per cent of the 3,367,000 
cattle tested showed infection. 

Less than two million of Canada’s cattle popula¬ 
tion have still to receive the first T.B. test. Most of 
these cattle are in sections where herds are scat¬ 
tered and less subject to infection than in closely 
populated districts. Canada is, therefore, moving 
steadily toward the day when her cattle population 
can be declared free from any serious menace of 
tuberculosis. 

During all this time, however, the nation’s swine 
herds have remained infected with tuberculosis. 
One out of every five hogs slaughtered in Canada 
shows some signs of it. In the 12 months ending 
March 31, 1952, IY 4 million portions, from 4,844,- 
000 carcasses, were condemned to the tank by 
watchful federal veterinary inspectors at inspected 
packing plants. Although only 1,035 complete car¬ 
casses were condemned during this period, the 
loss was still enormous. In most hogs, marketed 
while only six or seven months old, the disease is 
still localized in glands of the head, neck, or 
intestines; and these are the portions cut away 
and lost to the meat trade. 

Dr. R. H. Lay, district veterinarian, Canada 
Department of Agriculture, at Winnipeg, estimated 
the loss in condemned meat alone to be nearly a 
million dollars in 1948. He has long advocated a 
clean-up, for, he says, “prevention is comparatively 
simple and inexpensive.” 

T HE disease in swine is caused by a microscopic 
“bug”, or bacteria, called the “avian tubercle 
bacillus.” Its norrrfal host is poultry, and it is 
seldom noticed until the birds are almost a year 
old. It hardly ever infects cattle, but it jumps like 
lightning to the swine herd. 

Dr. E. E. Ballantyne, director of veterinary 
services, Alberta Department of Agriculture, says 
that if even one or two birds ih a flock have 
definitely been diagnosed as cases of tuberculosis, 
they will have passed many millions of germs with 
their droppings. The yards, houses, dropping 
boards, nest boxes, drinking and feeding utensils, 
in fact, everything the birds could have contacted, 
will have been potentially infected. 


by DON BARON 


Other livestock officials, too, who have watched 
the unending trek of infected hogs from Canadian 
farms to packing plants, have become concerned. 
Alberta has turned its concern into action, and has 
started a vigorous campaign to rid the province 
of tuberculosis in swine. 

Dr. Ballantyne has enlisted the aid of federal 
meat inspectors, who spot the disease in carcasses 
passing along the rail from the killing floor in 
slaughter houses. These inspectors now send him 
a list each month, giving the name and address of 
the owner of any infected animals, noting, also, 
the number of infected and condemned animals. 
Dr. Ballantyne writes to these farmers, advising 
them that their poultry and hogs are probably 
infected and asking their co-operation in cleaning 
up. 

District agriculturists in the province are sent a 
list of these farms, and whenever possible, they 
visit them and attempt to give helpful advice if the 
disease hasn’t been driven off. They also fill out 
questionnaires describing how the disease acted 
on each farm. This is sent to Dr. Ballantyne; and 
from the many he has received, he has unearthed 
some interesting facts. 

They give a pretty clear picture of how pigs 
become infected. More important, they show that 
a little extra care can prevent it. 

Seventy-five per cent of these farmers kept some 
hens in their flocks more than one year. Ninety-five 
per cent found a few of these hens taking sick 
as they got older, and slowly becoming emaciated 
and dying. Fifty-six per cent of the farmers said 
they allowed growing chickens and old hens to 
run together in the same building, range, or barn¬ 
yard. Poultry ran in the hog yard, or in the hog 
pen, on 90 per cent of the farms, while on 20 
per cent, dead birds were thrown to the pigs to 
eat. Tuberculosis was definitely diagnosed in the 
flocks on half the farms. 

S INCE this breakdown was made, a great many 
more questionnaires have been answered, which 
have shown essentially the same thing. From the 
survey it is a simple matter to piece together the 
story of how the swine became infected. 

Probably the owner kept a few hens over the 
summer to provide eggs in the early fall and winter, 
while the new pullets came to full production. 
A few of the hens died, for no apparent reason 
other than old age. But tuberculosis was really the 
cause, and they had passed it on to the pullet 
flock, through their droppings. Maybe the chicks 
had picked it up from an old pasture, too, or a 
brooder house that was not thoroughly cleaned 
(the disease will live for over a year in such places). 
Pigs rooting in the droppings of a rambling hen, 
picked it up, too. Maybe a dead hen was thrown 
into the pig pen to save the work of burying or 
burning her. 


And so, on and on it goes, from hen to pullet to 
pig, unnoticed. Finally the pig goes to market, and 
there with the carcass spread open, the lesions are 
plain to see. Veterinary inspectors at the abattoir 
spot it then, and a portion of the animal, or 
occasionally the entire carcass, must be condemned 
to the tank and lost to the meat trade. 

Since control and prevention are entirely in the 
hands of farmers, the directions given in Dr. 
Ballantyne’s letter explain exactly what to do. 

Let’s look at them. Since pigs rarely pick up the 
disease from other pigs, the directions start with 
the poultry flock. 

“Kill off all of the flock as soon as conveniently 
possible. The carcasses showing lesions of tuber¬ 
culosis should be burned, as they are considered 
unfit for human consumption. A carcass showing 
no lesions can be eaten, if thoroughly cooked. 
The offal should be burned. Do not feed infected 
carcasses to pigs. If the flock cannot be disposed 
of at once, because of economic reasons, it can be 
done gradually, by heavily culling over several 
months: but all the old birds must go. Birds should 
not be kept more than one laying season. Remove 
and burn all droppings, litter and straw from the 
poultry houses. Remove all removable equipment, 
and sterilize by boiling in water, or washing with a 
strong lye solution. The floor should be scrubbed 
with a strong lye solution and the walls and ceiling 
heavily sprayed with a disinfectant such as creolin. 
Remove the doors and windows, to leave the house 
open to sunshine and weather, for at least three 
months. As the bacteria may live in the soil for over 
a year, lime the poultry runs well and cultivate 
lightly every two or three weeks, to allow the sun¬ 
shine to help kill them. 

“Chicks are born free of the disease: therefore, 
re-stock with day-old chicks and raise them on land 
never used by poultry. Provide adequate fencing 
to keep the healthy chickens away from contam¬ 
inated soil, or soil on which poultry manure has 
been spread within the past two years.” 

A FTER cleaning up the poultry flock, the swine 
herd remains. A pamphlet explaining how it 
can be cleaned up is also sent to the farmer. He 
is advised to keep poultry and hogs completely 
separated. The sow should be washed with soap 
and water before farrowing, and the pigs started 
in a thoroughly disinfected pen. The farmer is also 
advised not to use the same lots, or pastures for 
pigs, two years in a row. 

Many Alberta farmers appreciate the work of 
the Veterinary Service in pointing out that their 
pigs are infected. They often send their thanks, 
and describe to Dr. Ballantyne how they plan to 
clean up the poultry flock and the swine herd. 

It is a start in eliminating this disease from 
Canadian livestock. The tragedy is that the disease 
is still unnoticed in most districts, despite the fact 
that one out of every five hogs shipped to market 
in Canada is infected. A part of every fifth hog 
carcass must be condemned to the tank for fer¬ 
tilizer, and lost to the meat trade. And control is 
so easyl V 
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It could be made successful, with widespread support, as a money-saver, but not as a money-maker 



A progressive insurance of this crop, as costs were incurred from seeding through 
harvest, would have relieved the owner of this field of much anxiety. 


T HE possibility of insuring crops 
against the serious and uncon¬ 
trollable effects of weather, in¬ 
sects and diseases, has interested 
farmers and governments for more 
than a century. Farmers have been at 
the mercy of these hazards since farm¬ 
ing began, and primitive peoples often 
attempt to placate the elements by 
offering up incantations and sacrifices. 

Countless generations of developing 
experience in the art of farming, and 
the acquisition of much new scientific 
information during the last century 
have somewhat lessened the risks in¬ 
volved in agriculture, but an old Eng¬ 
lish farming proverb, which says: 

“Sow four grains in a row, 

One for the pigeon, one for the crow, 

One to rot and one to grow,” 
still symbolizes the farming hazards 
which always have been with us. 

Crop insurance began with attempts 
to insure against hail loss, and in the 
interim, crop insurance of one kind or 
another has been attempted in many 
countries, including Germany, Switzer¬ 
land, Spain, Sweden, Russia, France, 

Japan, Australia, South Africa, the 
United States and Canada. In some 
countries, schemes have been confined to hail 
losses alone, while others have included frost, storm 
damage, rain, drought, insect pests, diseases, fire, 
flood, tornadoes, cyclones and earthquakes. 

The first attempt by a private company to write 
crop insurance on this continent was in 1899. Over 
the years, several private insurance companies have 
attempted general crop insurance, but none have 
been successful, except those which have attempted 
to insure against some special calamity, generally 
hail. 

I N Canada, particularly in the prairie provinces, 
the subject was a live one during the Thirties, 
and both the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
initiated studies as to the practicability of general 
crop insurance, the reports of which appeared in 
1936. The Manitoba government appointed a com¬ 
mittee in the late Thirties which submitted an in¬ 
terim report in April, 1939, followed by a longer and 
complete report in February, 1940, published by the 
Economic Survey Board. In 1944, a careful and 
cautious report, prepared by the late R. E. Mother- 
well, was published as an appendix to the report of 
the Saskatchewan Reconstruction Council. 

During 1953 a revival of interest in crop insur¬ 
ance was evident in each of the three prairie prov¬ 
inces. In Alberta, the Drumheller District Agricul¬ 
tural Society set up a special crop insurance com¬ 
mittee which was responsible for a crop-insurance 
forum in Drumheller in April. In December, the 
Alberta Federation of Agriculture made crop insur¬ 
ance a principal subject for discussion at its annual 
meeting. A Montana speaker, J. Ray Maberry, of 
Great Falls, was supported by a report from an 
A.F.A. special crop insurance committee, in a 
lengthy discussion of the subject. The Federation is 
continuing its study. 

In the meantime, representations had been made 
in Saskatchewan to the Royal Commission on Agri¬ 
culture and Rural Life, notably by the Saskatchewan 
■Wheat Pool, which recommended “the development 
of an adequate scheme of crop insurance, the cost to 
be borne jointly by the federal and provincial gov¬ 
ernments, and the producers.” 

More recently, in Manitoba, the Manitoba Fed¬ 
eration of Agriculture and Co-operation announced 
that “unless the federal government takes some im¬ 
mediate steps to make Prairie Farm Assistance pay¬ 
ments more flexible, action will likely be taken by 


by H. S. FRY 

the Federation, in association with other groups, to 
set up a crop insurance program.” During 
December, the Hon. R. D. Robertson, minister of 
agriculture for Manitoba, announced that his de¬ 
partment proposed to make a further study of the 
subject. 

A LL recent discussion of the subject in Canada 
has taken into account experience in the 
United States, where discussion of the subject dates 
back at least 30 years. The earlier discussions re¬ 
sulted in no action, however, until 1936, when 
President Roosevelt appointed a committee to in¬ 
vestigate “all risk” crop insurance. The recom¬ 
mendations of this committee led to legislation by 
the Congress, which set up the Federal Crop Insur¬ 
ance Corporation, in 1938. The Corporation has an 
authorized capital stock of $100 million, to be 
subscribed by the United States treasury, by way of 
specific congressional appropriations, from time to 
time. 

Wheat was the first crop insured in 1939, and 
cotton was added in 1942. After four years of 
experience, the losses experienced by the Corpora¬ 
tion had exceeded the premiums received, in every 
year, and the Congress ended the experiment. There 
was no crop insurance in 1944, but in 1945 a 
revised and improved program was authorized. 
Wheat, cotton and flax were covered, as well as com 
and tobacco in a few counties. For the next three 
years the deficit on cotton continued, but premiums 
exceeded losses on both wheat and tobacco, in 
every year. In 1947 the Congress again altered the 
law, and in 1948 the program included 375 coun¬ 
ties. By 1951 this service had been extended to 810 
counties; it was increased to 874 in 1952, and to 
an estimated 937 counties in 1953. 

Beans and multiple crop insurance were added in 
1948, to the five crops previously insured. Citrus 
fruits were insured for the first time, in Polk County, 
Florida, in 1951. 

T HE last annual report of the Federal Crop In¬ 
surance Corporation available is for the year 
1952, which completed five years of experience 
under the legislation of 1947. The 1952 crop year 
was the 13th year of federal crop insurance in the 
U.S. and was the second straight year in which 
major crop difficulties were experienced in im¬ 
portant farming areas. Losses were in excess of $20 


million on insured crops. Nevertheless, 
1952 premiums were sufficient to pay 
all 1952 losses and leave nearly a mil¬ 
lion dollars to go into insurance 
reserves. 

This was a somewhat different ex¬ 
perience froih the 1951 crop year, when 
$1.10 was paid out in losses for each 
dollar received in premiums. No one, 
however, who has studied crop insur¬ 
ance believes that premiums can be 
made to balance losses in every year. 
Farmers are sufficiently familiar with 
the extreme variations in yield which 
can occur from one year to another, 
to believe that this would be possible, 
or should be attempted. It would re¬ 
quire unnecessarily high premiums in 
each year, which would, in the end, 
kill all chance of successful crop in¬ 
surance. 

The U.S. experience over the 1948- 
52 period was much more successful 
than the 1939-42 period. Then, wheat, 
by far the most important of all crops 
insured, showed heavy losses in each 
of the five years. Total premiums re¬ 
ceived, however, during the 1948-52 
period, amounted to $79,393,926, 
while losses paid amounted to $76,- 
754,892, or 97 per cent of premiums. 
In three of the five years, losses were less than 
premiums (53 per cent in 1948; 90 per cent in 
1950; and 95 per cent in 1952). In the other two 
years, losses exceeded premiums—by 32 per cent in 
1949, and by 10 per cent in 1951. Only two crops, 
flax and tobacco, showed no net loss in any of the 
five years. Citrus fruit insurance (in one Florida 
county) had likewise shown no net loss, but had 
been operating for only two years. Wheat, for 
which premiums failed to cover losses, in two years, 
showed losses for the five years amounting to only 
89 per cent of premiums received. Corn also had a 
high loss rate in two of the five years, but averaged 
out at 94 per cent of premiums over the five years. 
Three other programs, those for beans, cotton and 
multiple crop insurance, likewise showed heavy net 
losses in two of the five years, but failed to average 
out over the five-year period. Cotton developed 
losses amounting to 124 per cent of premiums; 
beans, 156 per cent; and multiple crop insurance, 
169 per cent. 

A somewhat longer experience is provided by 
taking the 13-year wheat insurance period. During 
the first five years when losses were experienced 
every year, the wheat program went into the red by 
$26,308,097. By the end of 1952, however, it had 
worked its way back to the point where it had 
eliminated all of this deficit but $1,910,725; and in 
the meantime had paid out losses totalling 
$141,565,149. 

Wheat insurance was in force in 390 counties in 
1952. It covered 118,847 farmers, who paid $12.4 
million in premiums. Losses were paid to 18,227 
contract holders, who received, in all, $10.7 mil¬ 
lion. The season threatened to be catastrophic, with 
a drought which started in the Great Plains during 
the fall planting season and continued, not only 
throughout the winter, but became increasingly 
severe as the growing season progressed. In the 
southwest many farmers lost their entire crops. 
Nevertheless, losses were only 86 per cent of 
premiums. 

M ULTIPLE crop insurance gives the U.S. farmer 
a single policy which protects his most im¬ 
portant crops. It covers only those crops in a county 
which make a major contribution to farm income. If 
the value of his production from all insured crops 
is less than the (Please turn to page 56) 
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A Sweet Success 




Improving its product 
is a constant challenge 
to this honey producers 
co-op 


by RALPH HEDLIN 


O VER the past ten years honey processing 
and marketing in Saskatchewan has been 
undergoing some important changes. For 
many years honey marketing was a “catch as catch 
can” arrangement, with few holds barred. If one 
beekeeper was offering his honey for 15 cents a 
pound another beekeeper would cut his price to 12 
cents rather than be left with his crop on his hands 
—a generally unprofitable arrangement. 

As one goes through the record of honey sales 
in Saskatchewan, the name of R. M. Pugh keeps 
cropping up. It first appears in 1927, when he was 
working with commercial apiaries in Ontario and 
was persuaded to come to Saskatchewan as the 
first provincial apiarist. From that time on it ap¬ 
pears regularly in any story of attempts to improve 
the marketing or grading of honey. 

As early as 1937, in addition to being provincial 
apiarist, he was director and manager of the Sas¬ 
katchewan Beekeepers Association. This was, and 
is, a co-operative association of beekeepers; its 
chief objective is to act as a purchasing agency for 
its members. It is incorporated, and will purchase 
in bulk, anything for the members, from bees to 
buckets. Being in a better position to bargain with 
suppliers, and saving suppliers the cost of handling 
many small orders in place of one big one, it can 
save its members considerable money. During the 
war the Association had 4,500 members; today, 
with production down, they have 500 members. 

There are at least two ways any producer can 
increase profits: one is to reduce unit production 
costs; and the other is to get a little better deal 
when he sells his product. The Saskatchewan Bee¬ 
keepers Association were doing their best on the 
buying end, but through the years found them¬ 
selves becoming more and more interested in the 
sale of honey. 

Even prior to 1939 they were doing something 
to help sales. Their experience and organization 
were even then being used to expedite the ship¬ 
ment of Saskatchewan honey to the British market. 
The Association accepted producers’ honey and 
shipped it to a broker in England. After the honey 
was sold, the returns were distributed to the pro¬ 
ducers. The returns from each carload were pooled 
separately. 

This helped to sell potential surpluses until 1939. 
That year one of the other provinces sent a large 
honey shipment overseas and threw it onto a sensi¬ 
tive market with too little knowledge of the intrica¬ 
cies of marketing. The market for Canadian honey 
was shattered; the last Saskatchewan carload sold 
netted the producers five cents a pound. 


The Association members stopped pooling honey 
for shipment to Britain, but they were convinced 
anew that they must concern themselves with the 
over-all honey-marketing problem. They wanted 
to pack their own honey. They wanted a co-op 
brand. They wanted to standardize and improve 
Saskatchewan honey. In general, they wanted to 
improve the product that beekeepers were offering 
on a sensitive and potentially larger market. 

They did not, however, want to go into the 
honey processing and marketing business them¬ 
selves. They had been elected as directors of the 
Association to assist the industry through the buy¬ 
ing of supplies. A wiser policy, they decided, would 
be to set up a marketing organization charged with 
the responsibility of dealing with these honey prob¬ 
lems. With their moral and financial assistance, 
the Saskatchewan Honey Producers Co-operative 
Marketing Association, Limited, was born. R. M. 
Pugh, still provincial apiarist, and director and 
manager of the Asspciation, was elected a 
director of the Co-operative, and was soon named 
its manager. 

The new co-operative was anxious to start pro¬ 
cessing honey, but it still took long enough to get 
into business that the organization was in debt 
$10,000 to the Association before the first pail of 
honey was processed. Actually, this debt didn’t 
mean much, as the money was used to set up a 
plant and buy essential equipment. 

By the time the honey flow began in the fall 
of 1939, they were ready to accept shipments. 
They had rented space from a creamery in Yorkton 
and there set up their processing machinery. 

They have been accepting shipments, large and 
small, ever since. By 1941 they had outgrown the 
space in the Yorkton creamery, and built their own 
plant at Tisdale, in the heart of Saskatchewan’s 
heaviest honey producing area. By 1943 the pres¬ 
sure for space forced the addition of a 100-foot 
wing. Two large storage sheds were added later, 
and a second wing, for processing, was added in 
1951. 

It is a little hard to tell where the Saskatchewan 
Beekeepers Association ends and the Co-op begins. 
There are two entirely separate boards of directors, 
but Pugh, no longer provincial apiarist, is manager 
of both organizations. The Association and the 
Co-op share office space and staff in the Co-op 
plant, but the Association pays rent for the space 
it uses. The Association owns all the office equip¬ 
ment and the Co-op pays rent for what they use. 
In their functions the fines are clearly drawn: the 


The Saskatchewan Honey Producers Co-operative 
Marketing Association’s plant at Tisdale, left. Inset: 
Some of the Co-op’s product, and, above, R. M. 

Pugh, veteran manager of honey co-operatives. 

Association buys supplies for its members, and the 
Co-op processes and markets the honey.. In objec¬ 
tives there is no fine at all: both ar<? devoted to 
the service of the industry. 

The Honey Producers Co-op is organized as a 
contract pool. The members sign an annual contract 
to deliver all of their honey with the exception of 
2,500 pounds which they can hold back for 
local sale, if they so desire. This optional hold¬ 
back is a small percentage, when it is considered 
that a fairly large producer is likely to market 
from 100,000 to 150,000 pounds of honey a year. 

There are a number of arguments advanced in 
favor of selling through the Co-op rather than 
privately. The Co-op provides containers for the 
honey of its members, as well as grading, storage 
and insurance services. Co-op honey is blended 
and pasteurized to provide a uniform, quality 
product; and the sales organization provides con¬ 
tinuity of supply throughout the year. Also Co-op 
honey is sold under a trade name. 

The importance of the last-named factor should 
not be underestimated. In 1952, the Canadian 
Beekeepers Association spent $35,000 on a honey 
advertising campaign and provided an excellent 
opportunity for the provincial co-operatives to tie 
into the campaign. The Saskatchewan Honey Pro¬ 
ducers Co-op advertises its “Sasco” honey by name, 
and tries to convince consumers that they should 
insist on this trade-marked product. If consumers 
become accustomed to a standard high quality 
under the Sasco name, the Co-op has won a regu¬ 
lar customer. And regular customers are a regular 
source of income to beekeepers. 

Production mechanics in the large Co-op plant 
are studied and standardized. The honey is de¬ 
livered to the plant, and the incoming shipping 
costs paid on the basis of the freight cost from the 
beekeeper’s shipping point, regardless of the 
method he uses to get his honey to the plant. 
When the honey arrives it is graded, an initial 
payment made on the basis of this grade, and the 
honey is put into storage. 

Delivery to the plant is in five-gallon cans. These 
cans are separated in storage on the basis of color 
and moisture content. When the processing begins, 
honey is selected so that large batches will contain 
proportions of fighter and darker honey, to give 
the same approximate (Please turn to page 58) 
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Built to suit your farm hauling needs 
■ to save you money! 








. . . for lowest-cost hauling of your 

TRUCK loads—on highways and off-the-road 


work around your farm! 


For dollar-saving farm work there are ten 
Conventional series of new Mercury Trucks 
in the ’54 lineup. From the sturdy M-100 
Pickup offering 45 cu. ft. of load space 
and available with Automatic Drive —to 
the extra-rugged 2-ton and 3-ton models 
or heavier—more rugged construction and 


the choice of equipment to suit your 
needs make Mercury your best investment 
now, for the years ahead. Simpler controls, 
and smooth shifting transmissions give 
easier handling. There’s a Mercury Truck 
built to meet your needs and save 
money all ways! 


Most Comfortable, 
easiest-to-handle 
trucks ever built! 


See or phone your 
Mercury Truck 
Dealer for 
catalogues with full 
details about new 
Mercury Trucks. 


R/GH7~ . . , for long-lasting economy of 
operation—for dependability 
all year ’round on the jobs you name! 


Choice of wheelbases, axle ratios and 
transmissions, and the wider range of 
mighty V-8 engines in this year’s Mercury 
Truck line make it easy for you to choose 
the "just-right” power combination to get 
top performance and economy on every 


power, with sustained thrift, Mercury 
offers the "World Famous” 106 Hp. V-8 
— the 120 Hp. Heavy-Duty "Champ” 
and five other V-8’s, including new 
overhead-valve low friction engines 
that deliver up to 23% more horsepower 


farm hauling chore. For big pulling from every gallon of gas! 



SEE YOUR 


miRCURY TRUCK DEALER ,^/r^mERtURY FOR £B£S/ 
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The healthy, perfectly formed Jersey calf in this picture is O.A.C. Frosty, so 
named for his home at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, and from 
the fact that it is the first result of experiments with frozen semen, by the 
Ontario Veterinary College, of which Dr. J. W. Macintosh (shown examin¬ 
ing “Frosty”), is a faculty member. 


Modern Dairy 
Cattle Breeding 

AMES ALSTON, at Norwich, Eng¬ 
land, has a herd of purebred 
Canadian Holstein cattle. Their 1955 
calves will all be from two Holstein 
bulls, which—perhaps because they 
prefer the Canadian climate—will con¬ 
tinue to lire in Canada. One of them 
is Glenafton Milestone, owned by the 
Waterloo Cattle Breeding Association, 
Waterloo, Ontario: the other is Pabst 
Roburke Lad, owned by the Oxford 
and District Cattle Breeding Associa¬ 
tion at Woodstock, Ontario. 

No miracle is involved in this 
strange situation, unless it be a miracle 
of science. The Ontario Veterinary 
College at Guelph, is the only place in 
Canada where there is equipment to 
keep bull semen at —70° F. Near Nor¬ 
wich in England, at Beccles, is an 
artificial breeding center of the British 
Milk Marketing Board where similar 
equipment is available. On January 5, 
semen sufficient to provide 225 serv¬ 
ices for Mr. Alston’s herd constituted 
the first shipment of frozen semen 
ever to leave North America for 
another continent. It arrived at Beccles 
within one day of the time it was 
shipped from the Ontario Veterinary 
College, and provided sufficient semen 
to take care of the requirements of 
the Alston herd for a year. 

Chief problem involved, according 
to the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
Canada was the necessity of maintain¬ 
ing such an extremely low temperature 
during shipment. The solution was to 
pack the box with dry ice, which has 
a temperature of —135° F., and to 
provide a high degree of insulation, 
by lining the box with a special foam 
plastic. 

The first calf in Canada to be born 
from frozen semen was born last Aug¬ 
ust 23 at the Ontario Veterinary Col¬ 
lege. He is named O.A.C. Frosty, and 
was born from semen that had been 
frozen for 22 days before being used. 
More than 200 cows have already been 
successfully serviced with semen that 
in some cases had been frozen for as 
long as five months before use. So far, 
it is reported that there has been no 
significant difference between the per¬ 
centage of cows conceiving from 
frozen semen, and those where fresh 


semen has been used. Of 25 cows in¬ 
seminated with semen that had been 
frozen for three months, 18 con¬ 
ceived. V 

Earliest 

Co-op 

W HAT is known as the co-operative 
movement in Canada, is ordi¬ 
narily thought to date from about 
1835, when the British socialist 
Robert Owen introduced “co-opera¬ 
tion” into his writings and speeches. 
The consumers co-operative movement 
likewise dates from 1844 when the 28 
impoverished weavers of Rochdale in 
Lancashire, England, first set up their 
small store, on a capital of 28 shillings. 

The United States has now dis¬ 
covered that the first co-op in that 
country began operating in 1752, 
which was 24 years before the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution. In that year a mutual 
insurance society was formed in Phila-_ 
delphia with Benjamin Franklin as one 
of its founders. Jt was called the 
“Philadelphia Contributorship for the 
Insurance of Houses from Loss by 
Fire,” and is reported to be still in 
business today. In that early society 
the members agreed, in advance, to 
divide the costs of any fire losses 
which might be sustained by any of 
their members. If a fire occurred, they 
assessed themselves to pay for it, and 
there were no advance collections. 

In the middle of the 19th century 
there were also mutual irrigation asso¬ 
ciations which developed after the 
Mormons moved to Utah and found 
that they must irrigate the land. By 
1860 it is reported that there were 83 
mutual irrigation associations in Utah 
and three others in California. 

Forty years before that, a group of 
Ohio livestock producers made joint 
shipment of livestock to a terminal 
market; and in 1851, a co-operative 
cheese factory was established in New 
York State, followed by a co-operative 
butter factory, or creamery, in 1865. 
It is believed that the first co-op 
elevator was started in Wisconsin in 
1847. 

Today, it is calculated by the U.S. 
Farm Credit Administration that there 
are 10,000 farm co-operatives in busi¬ 
ness in the U.S., with a membership 
of 7.1 million (there are 5.3 million 


Aladdin Homes 



BUILD YOUR OWH HOME 

this Easy, Economical way! 


Aladdin’s 37 years of "learning-how” saves you labour and 
material costs with Aladdin Readi-Cut lumber. Build an 
Aladdin Home yourself and quickly see your own home 
become a reality! 

Check these ALADDIN Advantages 

• lumber is supplied readi-cut for quick, easy and economical 
erection. 

• fully insulated—cuts fuel costs in winter, keeps home cool 
in summer. 

• complete plans for building home and foundation supplied 
free. 

• only the highest quality materials used. 

• Aladdin Mill located on West Coast. 

Join the thousands of satisfied Aladdin Home owners and 
profit by this simplified building plan! The catalogue is 
full of home designs and floor plans. Send for it to-day! 
Its 36 pages hold interest for every prospective home owner. 

- FILL OUT THIS COUPON NOW! - 

The Aladdin Homes Limited, 

Peterborough, Ont. 

Enclosed find 25 c. Please send me catalogue of Aladdin 
Homes and price list. 

Name. 

Address... 
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THE WORLD'S 
BEST CHEW" 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 


■ASYtoT^;, 

rASY- Acti 


LONELY? Want To Get Married? 

Many beautiful girls and handsome men 
are searching for Love, Romance and 
Marriage. Photos, descriptions, names 
and addresses (Sealed), only $1.00. 
Please state your age. Get Acquainted 
Club, Box 231, Regina, Sask. 


• Ex-Lax is everything you 
want in a child’s laxative. It 
tastes like delicious chocolate, 
is gently effective ... not too 
strong... not too mild. Ex-Lax 
is the “happy medium” laxative 
that relieves constipation with¬ 
out unpleasant after-effects. 


Good for Children and Adults 

EX-LAX 

The Chocolated Laxative 


Men, Women over 16, Learn Detective, 
Secret-Service. Work home or travel. 
Write Can. Investigators Institute, P.O. Box 
11, Delorimier Station, Montreal. 
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UNIVERSAL LOADER 
New Multi-Purpose 
Tool Saves Money 
for FARMERS 



FARMHAND'S new Universal Loader 
fits 2, 3, 4-plow tractors for year 'round 
use. Load up in the field, inside the barn 
— the Universal goes anywhere your 
tractor goes! Hydraulic power lifts 2,500- 
lb. loads, provides 3,000-lb. "Breakaway 
Bite" capacity. Rugged, low frame handles 
smoothly in rutted yards and feedlots. 
Attachments include 14-cu. ft. Bucket and 
Detachable Scoop, gravel plate. Haybasket 
and Push-Off. 



SPREADING TEAM! One man 1 
handles your spreading chores with Farm¬ 
hand equipment! Universal Loader works 
inside barn, scoops up ton-size loads, 
places them squarely on 4-Ton Power Box. 
With Spreader Attachment, PTO-operated 
Power Box spreads over 7-9 ft. area at 
two unloading speeds for each tractor 
gear! Single-handed, you save time, work 
and money! 



GRAPPLE FORK on Farmhand's Hi- 
Lift Loader breaks frozen stacks in minutes. 
You stay on the tractor seat, fork's "Wrist 
Action" grabs and breaks loose half a ton 
at a bite, holds it firm for a fast trip to 
the barn or feed rack. With 21-foot reach 
and fast hydraulic power you do the work 
of a crew of men. 





FIRST IN FARM MATERIALS-NANDUNG! 

f ” free Information” 1 

To: THE FARMHAND COMPANY. 

1236 Sargent Ave., Winnipeg, Man. | 

I Send me fully illustrated information on: 

■ [ ] Universal Loader [ ] H i - Lift Loader 

and Attachments and Attachments 

I [ ] Standard Loader [ ] 4-Ton Power Box 
and Attachments and Attachments 

NAME___ I 

. ADDRESS..... | 

TOWN.. .PROV _ I 

I I am a Farmer [ ] 

| I am a High School Student [ J 

■ A division of Superior Separator Co. 

of Canada Limited CG-2-54J 


NEWS OF AGRICULTURE 


farms) and doing an annual business 
of more than $10.5 billion. 

Of the 10,000 farm co-operatives, 
3,000 are purchasing co-ops, doing a 
combined business of $2.5 billion 
yearly. The largest single item pur¬ 
chased is feed which amounts to nearly 
$900 million a year. Next in impor¬ 
tance is petroleum products at more 
than $570 million, handled by more 
than 2,800 co-ops. 

The remaining 7,000 co-operatives 
are marketing organizations, which 
do almost $8 billion worth of business. 
There are about 2,950 grain marketing 
co-ops, whose annual business amounts 
to $2.2 billion. About 2,075 marketing 
associations handle dairy products for 
a total of $2.3 billion. Of these, 552 
are in Minnesota, 458 in Wisconsin, 
and 252 in Iowa. V 


Uncle Sam’s 
Food Bill High 

T HE president of the Grocery 
Manufacturers’ Association o f 
America recently estimated that the 
U.S. consumer spent almost $67 bil¬ 
lion for food in 1953. The satisfaction 
the U.S. housewife got from spending 
this huge amount lay in the fact that 
she secured 7 per cent more protein, 
12 per cent more calcium, 19 per cent 
more iron, and about 25 per cent more 
of the vitamins than in 1939. 

All this goes to show, he thought, 
that processors and distributors of 
food are not profiteering, but are, in¬ 
stead, providing more, better and 
more convenient food. This official 
concluded that considering quantity, 
improved quality, extra processing, 
packaging and convenience, percent¬ 
age expenditure for food in 1953 in 
the U.S. was 50 per cent above pre¬ 
war. He puts the net profit of grocery 
manufacturers per dollar of sales, at 
2.4 cents, which is far below the 4.6 
cents earned in 1939. Likewise, large 
retail food distributors, earning one 
cent per dollar of sales in 1952, still 
earned well below the 1.8 cents earned 
in 1939. V 



W. S. Fraser, assistant director of 
extension, Manitoba Department of 
Agriculture, ivho became assistant com¬ 
missioner (for Manitoba) to the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
on January 15. 


Implement 
Sales—1952 

INAL figures for 1953 are not yet 
available, but a survey of the agri¬ 
cultural implements industry for 1952 
has been recently issued by the Do¬ 
minion Bureau of Statistics. It shows 
total shipments valued at $205,775,- 
487 at the factory. The total consisted 
of $174.9 million for farm machinery; 
$13.2 million for parts; $9.3 million 
for custom work and repairs; and $8.2 
million for other products. 

More than one-third of all farm 
machinery sales consisted of combines 
and stationary threshers, worth $69.3 
million ’ at factory prices. Next in 
volume were combination grain and 
fertilizer drills worth $10.9 million, 
followed by one-way disks, tiller com¬ 
bines and haiTOW plows worth $9.9 
million; swathers and windrowers, $6.5 
million; tractor plows, $6.2 million; 
grain drills, $4.6 million; cultivators, 
$4.3 million; power mowers, $3.8 mil¬ 
lion; dairy machinery and equipment, 
$3.2 million. 

All harvesting machinery was worth 
about $80 million, and all implements 
and equipment for planting, seeding 
and fertilizing, about $20 million; all 
plows, about the same; all tillage, cul¬ 
tivating and weeding implements, 
about $15 million. 

Based on distributors’ wholesale 
prices, total sales amounted to $250.2 
million, of which $161 million worth 
occurred in the three prairie provinces, 
and approximately $84 million worth 
in Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime 
provinces. Sales in B.C. were $5 
million. 

Canadian farm implement produc¬ 
tion at factory prices amounted to 
$194.6 million. Canada’s exports of 
farm implements were $105.4 million, 
and our imports, $197.2 million. V 

World Study 
Of Drought 

T HREE international bodies are 
now studying means of combat¬ 
ting drought. The United Nations 
Educational Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) has set up 
an arid-zone research council with 
headquarters in Paris, France, to 
study the problem. The United Na¬ 
tions Food and Agriculture Organiza¬ 
tion (FAO) also held regional meet¬ 
ings in August, in Egypt and India, 
to discuss ways and means of bringing 
water to the arid areas of the Middle 
East and South Africa. 

UNESCO has also sponsored in¬ 
vestigations into such weapons against 
drought as dew, fog, rainmaking, dis¬ 
tillation of sea water, and the more 
familiar methods, such as the use of 
dams, irrigation and conservation. It 
is supporting an international investi¬ 
gation to study the harmful effects of 
grazing, in the spread of desert con¬ 
ditions in the arid regions of the 
Sahara and Sudan. 

FAO, by its technical assistance 
program, is assisting many countries 
in the design of irrigation systems and 
in the proper storage and distribution 
of ground and surface water. In West 
Pakistan 25 tube wells have been sunk 
to improve drainage and provide ir¬ 
rigation water. During the next few 
years thousands are planned. In East 



Pakistan, assistance is being given the 
development of a huge irrigation sys¬ 
tem to divert water from the Ganges 
and make possible two, or perhaps 
three, crops per year. V 

New Varieties 
From Morden 

D URING the 24 years between 
1929 and 1953, a total of 67 
named varieties of fruits, vegetables, 
flowers and ornamentals have been 
introduced by the Experimental Sta¬ 
tion at Morden. These can be broken 
down into major groups which include 
18 standard apples, 2 apple crabs, 8 
plums and cherry plums, 4 cherries 
and sandcherries, 1 apricot, 1 Pembina 
(high-bush cranberry), 8 vegetables, 
19 woody ornamentals and 6 herba¬ 
ceous perennials. 

In addition, new plants not yet 
named have been sent out for testing, 
to a small group of selected co-opera¬ 
tive growers, whose reports will indi¬ 
cate whether or not any of these will 
be named in the future. V 



The Hon. L. C. Halmrast, recently ap¬ 
pointed Minister of Agriculture in Alta., 
to succeed the late Hon. D. A. Ure. 


German 

Agriculture 


T HE average milk production per 
cow in West Germany in 1952 
was 5,992 pounds, which compares 
with about 7,200 pounds in Den¬ 
mark. Total West German milk pro¬ 
duction is now substantially higher 
than during the 1935-38 period. 

Meat production was about the 
same in 1952-53 as in the prewar 
period, hut it had gone down sub¬ 
stantially during the war period. The 
rebuilding of cattle stocks is now prac¬ 
tically completed, and the total num¬ 
ber of cattle by the end of 1953 was 
estimated to reach 12 million head. 
Price relationships have not been less 
favorable to hog production, and hog 
numbers were expected to decline 
until the latter half of this year. 

Grain production for the 1953-54 
season is expected to be slightly above 
last year and the prewar period. Potato 
production is substantially increased 
over prewar, but will be only slightly 
more than the last two years. Sugar 
beet production has about levelled 
since prewar, but the hay crop for the 
1953-54 period will be about mid-way 
between the last two years. 

Germany normally exports from two 
to three per cent of her total agricul¬ 
tural production. This percentage pre- 
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vailed before the war, and also in 
1953. These exports consist largely of 
specialty manufactured goods such as 
wines and beer, and some canned 
meats. On the other hand, Germany 
, must import about one-third of the 
food and agricultural commodities she 
uses. For the first eight months of 
1953, these imports constituted 36 per 
cent of her total imports. 

Germany is expected to import less 
from the dollar area during the 1953- 
s 54 year as a means of getting her ex¬ 
port trade into better balance. She 
has been recently buying more food¬ 
stuffs—especially grains, fats and oils 
—from countries to which she normally 
sells more than she buys, as a means 
of balancing her trade with these 
countries. Also, because of a higher 
domestic grain crop and a desire to 
reduce government-owned grain 
stocks, smaller imports of grain from 
the dollar area (Canada and the 
United States), seem likely this year. V 

624 FAO 
Experts 

T HE 1952-53 report of the FAO 
technical assistance program in 
more than 50 countries, shows that by 
the middle of 1953 there were 624 
specialists at work. This number com¬ 
pares with 532 at the end of 1952, and 
100 at the end of 1951. 

In Pakistan, for example, FAO had 
provided men specializing in almost 
every aspect of agriculture—veterin¬ 
arians, irrigation and hydraulic engi¬ 
neers, fertilizer experts, statisticians, 
parasitologists, poultry experts. 

“The urgent social and political cir¬ 
cumstances of the modern world,” says 
the report, “make it essential for the 
underdeveloped countries to assimilate 
and apply experience and practice, 
which it has taken other countries 
decades and centuries to evolve, in 
building the advanced industrial and 
agricultural economies of the world.” V 

World Food 
Supply 

F OR the first time since World War 
II, total world food production 
increased slightly faster than popula¬ 
tion in 1952-53. Since 1948-50, food 
production has increased by an esti¬ 
mated 2.3 per cent per year. World 
population increase has averaged 1.5 
per cent. FAO food authorities say 
that increases in food supply did not 
come from those areas where hunger 
is most evident. Some areas, such as 
Canada and the United States, while 
already well fed, have produced sur¬ 
pluses which have not been distri¬ 
buted evenly elsewhere. 

FAO authorities fear that the high 
production in North America, which 
has influenced prices downward, will 
result in some decrease in food out¬ 
put. As to the world food situation in 
the coming years, the FAO report 
said: “The annual average increase of 
1.7 per cent from 1948-50 to 1952-53 
barely kept pace with the growth in 
population, and from 1952-53 to 
1956-57, an annual increase of only 
0.6 per cent i$ expected. World figures 
do not include the Soviet Union, Red 
China, and the Communist countries 
of Eastern Europe, for lack of official 
statistics. V 



MODEL 400 HYDRAULIC TOOL CARRIER is designed to mount attachments for chiseling, subsoil¬ 
ing rcoil-shank cultivating, ditching and irrigation farming. Tool-bar lengths are 79,108 
and 144 inches. Choice of a variety of shanks, sweeps and points. 

MODEL 600 HEAVY TOOL CARRIER is built for the largest crawler tractors in agricultural use. 


Big-field 

farming 


Make your farming faster, easier and more profitable with 
these powerful diesel crawler tractors and their heavy- 
duty, hydraulically controlled, deep tillage tools. Here 
is the latest in rugged power — more track on ground; 
more tractor on the tracks. 

They . . . 

SAVE TIME getting to work. Fast electric-starting at the 
press of a button . . . on diesel fuel. 

SAVE TIME on lubrication. Truck rollers and idlers 
need greasing only once every 1000 hours. 


with Allis-Chalmers 

Diesel Crawler Tractors 
and Hydraulic Tillage Tools 


SAVE TIME on service and inspection. Major assemblies 
are removed without disturbing adjacent parts. 

The HD-5 has 40 drawbar horsepower, and the HD-9 
has 72 drawbar horsepower. They are designed to help 
farmers of large acreages do more work... better and 
faster. Ask your Allis-Chalmers dealer about them today. 



HYDRO OFFSET DISC HARROWS are built in widths from 6 ft. to 18 ft. in single units; in 
squadrons up to 24 ft. All models have either hydraulic or mechanical angling from 
the tractor seat. Gangs are grease-sealed. Disc blades available in 22, 24, or 26-in. sizes. 


HD-9 and hydro-offset 
disc harrow. 
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At Calgary, Alberta 

March 8 to 19, 1954 

• 800 HEREFORDS 

• 400 SHORTHORNS and 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Canada's largest Bull Sale features an¬ 
other premium entry of 1,200 Purebred 
Bulls which have been inspected and 
approved by selection committee appointed 
by Breed Associations. 

Fat Stock and Baby Beef 
Show and Sale—March 11 

Send for Sale Catalogue Now 
to M. E. Hartnett, Secretary of 

ALBERTA LIVESTOCK ASS'N 

CALGARY - ALBERTA 


DURABILT WORK 

BOOTS 

May cost a little 
more but you 
get that extra 
satisfaction. 



ASK FOB 
THEM 


AT YOUR 
HOME TOWN 
STORE 


CONGDON, MARSH LIMITED 
WINNIPEG - EDMONTON 


» 


« 


Map of Beaverlo dge 

URANIUM AREA 

Follow the development of 
URANIUM with this up-to- 
date map. 

Write 

H. (Hank) L. Olson 

Olson Investments Ltd. 

1812 Broad St. Regina 



When 

Writing 

to Advertisers 

Please 

Mention 

The Guide. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 

When kidneys fail to 
remove excess acids 
and wastes, back¬ 
ache, tired feeling, 
disturbed rest often 
follow. Dodd’s 
Kidney Pills stimu- 
late kidneys to 
normal duty. You 
feel better—sleep 
better, work better. 

Get Dodd’s at any 
drug store. You can 
depend on Dodd’s. 


Free Book 

MOUNT BIRDS, ANIMALS, FISH 

YES. FREE BOOK EXPLAINS TAXIDERMY ' 

Our simple lessons teach you quickly at home to 
mount birds, animals, game-heads, to tan 4 
skins and furs. Make a fine home museum. 

Men, boys, HUNTERS, learn this great hobby. 

Have Fun. Profits and Fascination in spare time. 

WRITE TODAY for FREE BOOK, 4§pages, 100 wild-game 
pictures. Send NOW—a postal will do. State your AGE 

N.W.SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 8702 Eiwood Bldg.,Omaha,Neb. 
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Get It 

At a Glance 


Seven world championship records 
within five years are to the credit of 
the Holstein herd owned by J. W. 
Greenwood and Son, Maple, Ontario. 
The most recent was the 365-day 
junior two-year-old record, on twice a 
day milking, made by Roeland Silver 
Lady, with 832 pounds fat from 9,330 
pounds of milk. This heifer displaces 
the University of Saskatchewan world 
champion Tranquille Canary Veil 
Fleta, who still holds the world cham¬ 
pionship in the 305-day division for 
both milk and fat. V 

Britain will get surplus American 
meat as a gift from the U.S., under 
the United States Mutual Security 
Act. Britain will pay for the meat, but 
the money will be returned to her for 
defence spending. American tobacco 
worth $20 million has also been 
secured under the same scheme. V 

Manitoba co-ops in 1953 did a total 
business of $134,365,179, according 
to R. D. Chase, director of Co-opera¬ 
tive Services, Manitoba Department 
of Agriculture. Grain and seed co-ops 
account for two-thirds of the total. 
The figures covered 361 active asso¬ 
ciations, operating 14 different types 
of businesses, in 733 establishments in 
the province. V 

Canada got rid of her last surplus 
frozen beef in January, when Britain 
bought eight million pounds at a price 
which was not specifically announced, 
but was said to be about 15 cents per 
pound. V 

Australian grain growers must fight 
grasshoppers too. The state govern¬ 
ment of New South Wales, up to 
November, had purchased ,£ 12,000 
worth of insecticides, to be distributed 
through pasture protection boards and 
local depots established by them. The 
state government made available 
£.30,000 to conduct the 1953-54 
campaign. V 

The Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Association in St. Paul, Minnesota, is 
the largest U.S. grain marketing co¬ 
operative. For the 1952-53 fiscal year 
its net earnings were $2,269,045. The 
Association operates nine terminal 
elevators, with a capacity of 20,- 
135,000 bushels. V 

Average investment in machinery 
on 155 farms in the Morris and Rhine¬ 
land municipalities in southern Mani¬ 
toba averaged $6,363, or $19.82 per 
acre, in 1952. A survey by the Eco¬ 
nomics Division of the Canada De¬ 
partment of Agriculture found that 
there were 16.2 tractors for every ten 
farms, as well as 11.2 drag harrows, 
11.1 plows, 10.5 cultivators, 9.4 drills, 
7.7 combines, 7.6 cars, 7.6 trucks, and 
6.6 swathers. V 

Japanese food imports this year may 
establish a record, due to the fact that 
Japan’s rice crop is the lowest in 19 
years. The harvest is expected to be 


A quick glance at Canadian and world 
items of fact and news about agriculture 

17 per cent smaller than the 1952 
crop, and Japanese farm income has 
taken an alarming drop. V 


An additional 93,500 acres are to 
be brought under the ditch this year 
on the St. Mary-Milk River Develop¬ 
ment in southern Alberta. This will 
bring the total irrigated acreage to 
227,500, or something less than half 
of the 510,000 acres ultimately to be 
irrigated. Total cost is expected to be 
$45 million, of which the Federal 
Government has already spent $14 
.million and the Alberta government 
$12.2 million. V 

The United States gave 4,000 tons 
of food to Spain, making half a million 
Christmas food parcels that were dis¬ 
tributed throughout the country. V 

Greece has too little good arable 
land to feed herself comfortably. Last 
year, for the first time, Greece 
achieved self-sufficiency in such ordi¬ 
nary food items as bread, grains, rice, 
dried peas and beans. She also has 
more than enough olive oil and nearly 
enough fresh vegetables and fish. The 
quantity of all foods available is 66.5 
per cent higher than the 1936-38 
average. V 

Dingoes in Queensland have been 
killing 500,000 sheep each year, 
worth £42 million. The dingo is a 
wild dog believed to number hun¬ 
dreds of thousands in Australia. V 

Seven Central American countries— 

El Salvador, Mexico, Guatemala, Hon¬ 
duras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica and 
Panama—have organized a joint reg¬ 
ional scheme for the combat of plant 
and animal diseases. Each country 
will contribute $15,000 per year to 
the project, for which a research sta¬ 
tion and laboratory will be set up and 
manned by FAO experts. Similar 
action for locust control has reduced 
costs to the seven countries, from $1 
million to $100,000 annually. V 

Per capita flour consumption in the 
U.S. since 1934 ranged between 146.9 
and 161.1 pounds per year, up to the 
end of the war. Since 1945 it has been 
slowly dropping until the record low 
was reached in 1952 when, on a cal¬ 
endar-year basis, it amounted to 130.4 
pounds per capita, and on a crop- 
year basis, 128 pounds. V 

Canada’s population passed the 15 
million mark just before the close of 
the year. V-' 

Alberta’s new Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture, in succession to the late Hon. 
D. A. Ure, is the Hon. L. C. Halm- 
rast, a rancher in southwestern Al¬ 
berta, and formerly Public Welfare 
Minister. y 

The average New Zealander eats 
3,450 calories of food daily. Average 
meat consumption is 229.4 pounds 
per year; butter, 42.7 pounds per year 
(the world’s highest); and 7.6 pounds 
of tea per year {5'A cups per day per 
capita). y 


The National Research Council re¬ 
cently announced a new process for 
drying damp grain which, it is 
thought, can be used for commercial 
drying. V 

Wheat is the most important cereal 
consumed in Argentina, Chile and 
Uruguay. In most of the central 
American and Caribbean countries, 
rice is the chief food, while corn is 
the basic single food in Mexico, 
Guatemala, Colombia, Venezuela, Peru 
and Ecuador. In these countries, how¬ 
ever, corn consumption has decreased 
during recent years, while that of 
wheat and sugar has increased. Only 
in Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay 
is there an adequate meat supply. V 

In western Germany there are avail¬ 
able 43 units of labor for each 100 
hectares (250 acres). Of this labor, 
35.2 units are family members: thus, 
out of about five million farm workers 
about four million are members of 
farm families. V 

The British House of Lords was re¬ 
cently divided as to whether an out¬ 
break of myxomatosis, the disease 
which has killed millions of rabbits in 
Australia, should be allowed to spread 
in England, where it apparently de¬ 
veloped as a result of a widespread 
epidemic in France. A committee ap¬ 
pointed by the government will report 
on the disease in the spring. V 

During the last six years, six mil¬ 
lion acres of farm land have been 
approved for settlement by the Lands 
Department in Western Australia. This 
area includes 1,000 farms for settle¬ 
ment by war veterans, and 4,500 ap¬ 
plications for blocks of farm land. V 

U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra 
Taft Benson, told the recent meet¬ 
ing of the American Institute of Co¬ 
operation that co-operative marketing 
of farm products in the U.S. goes back 
more lhan a century, and that at least 
two-thirds of U.S. farm families today 
belong to one or more co-ops. Total 
memberships iq co-operatives and mu¬ 
tual associations number 15 million. V 

Victoria, Australia, really raises 
sheep. As of March 31, 1953, the 
number of sheep in the state was 
21,368,196, which compares with 
182,824 pigs and a total of 2,297,208 
cattle of all kinds. V 

It is now axiomatic that to begin the 
economic expansion of underdeveloped 
areas, the first attacks must be made 
on poor health, low farm production 
and lack of education. 

Africa has increased cattle numbers 
37 per cent during the postwar period, 
or more than any other country. In¬ 
crease in North America has been 33 
per cent, South America 32 per cent, 
and Oceania (including New Zealand 
and Australia) by 11 per cent, western 
Europe and Asia about 2 per cent, 
while eastern Europe and U.S.S.R. re¬ 
main below prewar numbers. V 

Delegates to the Rome conference 
of the International Federation of Ag¬ 
ricultural Producers agreed that dairy 
products were not as suitable for 
multilateral international commodity 
agreements as other agricultural prod¬ 
ucts. Nevertheless, long-term bilateral 
agreements of the kind Canada had 
with Britain during the war years, 
have brought about a large amount 
of stability in prices. V 










NEW 


★ Power steering with its hydraulic "muscles” does 
the hard work of steering, keeps shocks and jolts from 
reaching steering gear, makes short turns easy, espe¬ 
cially in soft or rough ground. 


. Touch a button and it starts on Diesel fuel—no 

auxiliary gasoline engine, no other fuel. Direct start¬ 
ing by 12-volt electric system. Cold-weather primer 
uses ether-filled capsules. 


“Powrcel” controlled combustion provides pro¬ 
longed piston pressure to produce Diesel power and 
economy with amazingly smooth operation and clean 
burning at all speeds and loads. 


★ Six-point filtering system provides extra protec¬ 
tion from difficulties due to dirt or water in fuel. Tank- 
cap breather filter, filler screen, and water trap be¬ 
sides three stages of fuel filtering. 
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CASE DIESEL 


FIRST 


WITH 

POWER 

STEERING 


Here’s power to step right along with a 5-bottom plow or big 15-foot 
disker in most soils, or for other equivalent loads. Saves precious hours, pre¬ 
cious fuel dollars. With this mighty power and all the comforts and conven¬ 
iences of Power Steering, Constant Power Take-Off, Constant Dual Valve 
Hydraulic Control, and the capacity of big new Case implements, you’ll find 
you can cover big fields faster, whip tough jobs more economically, and finish 
the day feeling fresher than you ever could before. 



Single-plunger injection pump with distributor 
feeds fuel evenly to all six cylinders at all loads. By¬ 
pass cooling system keeps all cylinders at proper work¬ 


ing temperature. 



Six-cylinder Case-built engine has heavy 7-bearing 
crankshaft, multiple cylinder heads, easy-service fuel 
pump. All these features add to engine life, subtract 
from service costs. 




More good news! The favorite tractors of the Prairie 
Provinces—the big Case "D” Series—now have still 
more power. You can often pull 4 plows instead of 3, 
or work a gear faster. See them at your Case dealers. 


MAIL NOW FOR FULL STORY 

Get full facts with pictures. Mark here or write in margin any 
size tractor, any kind of implement or machine that interests you. 
J. I. Case Co., Dept. CG-24, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Win¬ 
nipeg, Saskatoon, London, Toronto, or Montreal. 

□ Diesel Tractor □ "LA” Tractor 

□ Big Disker □ "D” Series Tractors 

□ Big New One-Way □ Eagle Hitch Tractors 

Name_ 

Address_ 


Disk and SOW in one trip. Also get your fallowing done in a hurry. 
Independently-mounted 3 ^-foot gangs give the disker flexibility for 
uniform penetration in uneven land. Sows with famous Case Seed- 
meter precision. There’s rugged strength for tough going, and plenty 
of weight for good penetration. Disker is quickly converted to trans¬ 
port position—trails straight and true behind tractor on the road. 
Comes in 12 and 15-foot sizes with hydraulic or power control. 

There’s big power/ long life, and gratifying fuel economy in the 
famous 4-5 plow Case Model "LA” Tractor (above), too. Get it 
equipped for your choice of gasoline, propane, or low-cost tractor 
fuel. See these money-making tractors at your Case dealer’s, and 
arrange for a personal demonstration for proof of performance. 
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EFFECTIVE 
TRACTOR USE 
INCREASES 
FARM 

PRODUCTION 



'■*. < ' *»' - '. 


The modern tractor is the heart 
of mechanized farming and is the 
key to lowering production costs. 
To- be an economical unit, it is 
essential that the tractor be used 
for at least 350 hours per year. 
Thus the selection of a tractor 
of the type and size best suited to 
your farm is most important. 
Additional jobs can be found 
for the tractor by adding other 
attachments. 



If your present tractor does not 
meet your needs, obtaining one 
which will do the work more 
quickly and economically with¬ 
out costly breakdowns will pay. 
Buying a tractor means making a 
substantial investment. 



Should you lack cash for this 
purpose, a Farm Improvement 
Loan for as much as two-thirds 
of the value of a tractor may 
be obtained from your local 
Imperial Bank. Simple interest 
at the rate of 596 is charged 
and you have up to three years 
in which to repay the loan. 


Your Imperial Bank Man¬ 
ager has considerable ex¬ 
perience with farm loans 
and will be glad to talk 
over your financial require¬ 
ments. Drop in and have a 
chat with him. 42.3 


IMPERIAL] 


"the (himJc that seufice Imlit" 
IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 


nm - 

Another Problem 
For Beef Men 

Dwarfism in beef cattle appears more fre¬ 
quently and puzzles breeders and scientists 


O NLY a few years ago, a strange 
group of undersized cattle were 
displayed at the Royal Winter Fair 
at Toronto. Owned by a North 
Dakota promoter, it was claimed that 
they had been rescued from a lost 
canyon somewhere in the United 
States. Their lack of size was ex¬ 
plained by the continuous hardship 




[Photo by Earl Lowes 


This 14-month-old calf displayed by 
Jim Stewart, son of a livestock dealer 
at Peterborough, Ontario, weighs about 
100 pounds. 

imposed on succeeding generations, 
in the confinement of the canyon. 

Curious thousands at the Royal 
looked in wonderment at the pot¬ 
bellied, bulging-eyed little cattle. 
They were taken to other shows too, 
and in fact were featured in one of 
the most widely circulated American 
magazines. 

However, a few livestock men were 
unimpressed. They were sure the 
story had originated in someone’s 
imagination, and that the cattle were 
actually from herds of ordinary look¬ 
ing cattle. These “curiosities” were 
actually a few of the first “dwarf” 
cattle to be given publicity. 

Dwarfism is gradually taking on 
more importance in cattle herds, in 
Canada and the United States. It 
refers to animals bom to normal¬ 
appearing cattle that may be normal 
in size at birth, but will probably 
remain stunted the- rest of their lives. 
As commercial animals for the pro¬ 
duction of finished beef carcasses, 
they are practically worthless. 

Only recently two dwarfs showed 
up in a stockyard in western Canada, 
Standing beside the normal steers, 
they were a scrawny pair. Yet some¬ 
one with an eye to the unusual, 
bought them for their curiosity value. 

A breeder in western Canada paid 
a sizeable sum for a promising herd 
sire not long ago. Before many 
months of the first calving season had 


gone by, a full half-dozen dwarf 
calves had been dropped in his herd. 
The unsuspecting breeder had bought 
a “dwarf carrier.” Before that, the 
factor for dwarfism had crept into 
the female herd. The breeder was 
paying a costly price. 

Another breeder bought a high- 
priced bred heifer, and brought her 
home, where she dropped a dwarf 
calf. She was bred again to the herd 
bull at home, and again she dropped 
a dwarf, proving that the herd bull, 
too, was a carrier. 

Dwarfism 'is becoming a major 
problem in beef cattle breeding herds 
in the United States and Canada. Its 
rapid appearance on the scene during 
the past few years has occurred be¬ 
cause little is known about it. 

It has been found in all three of 
the common beef breeds. The Ameri¬ 
can Hereford Association, richest of 
the three, has appropriated a sizeable 
sum of money to fight it. 

There seems to be agreement that 
it is inherited as a simple recessive 
factor. Both the bull and cow must 
carry the factors before an actual 
dwarf will be born. In herds where 
the bull and all the cows do carry it, 
one quarter of all the calves con¬ 
ceived are likely to be dwarfs. How¬ 
ever, some of these may not be born 
alive. Another quarter are likely to be 
absolutely free of any dwarf charac¬ 
teristics. They would not show any 
signs, or pass any along to their 
progeny. However, the remaining half 
of the calves conceived, though not 
actually dwarfs, would be “carriers” 
if they lived, and it is by mating these 
to other carriers, that dwarfs may be 
born. 

The most urgent problem before 
scientists facing this situation, is the 
need to distinguish carriers from non¬ 
carriers. Dr. Jay L. Lush, Iowa State 
College, suggests that in some unde¬ 
tected way, breeders unintentionally 
may be preferring carrier bulls to nor¬ 
mal bulls. Breeders are quick to point 
out, though, that both large heavy¬ 
boned bulls and smaller-boned bulls 
have been discovered as carriers. 

Scientists are searching for some 
method of spotting carriers, without 
going to the costly procedure of mat¬ 
ing the suspected animal to several 
other carriers, and waiting for the 
dwarfs to appear. 

Dr. Paul Gregory, University of 
California, is developing a head¬ 
measuring apparatus, or profilometer 
designed to trace the contour of an 
animal’s face. Results, so far, give 
evidence that this may ultimately pro¬ 
vide a means to do the job. Other 
scientists are making X-ray studies of 
bone structures to see if there is some 
difference between carriers and non¬ 
carriers. Blood antigen research is 
also being tried in another attempt 
to spot some difference. 

While this research goes on, cattle¬ 
men remain without any effective 


safeguard against dwarfism. How¬ 
ever, Dr. Lush suggests that breeders 
should not condemn whole families, 
simply because certain individuals in 
them may have a dwarf-producing 
record. Other scientists working on 
this problem agree that cattlemen 
should stick to sound practices and 
not rush hastily into attempts to cure 
this trouble, if such attempts would 
mean abandoning progress already 
made in the beef cattle industry. V 

Watch 
The Ewes 

HE time to start ewes on a grain 
ration is six weeks before lambing 
season begins, suggests the Canada 
Department of Agriculture. A mixture 
of two parts of crushed oats to one of 
bran, and this fed at the rate of one- 
half pound per day, per animal, makes 
a suitable start. This can be gradually 
increased until, at lambing time, they 
are getting a daily grain ration of IV 2 
pounds each. If top quality legume 
hay is fed, the rate of grain feeding 
may be greatly reduced. 

A few weeks before lambing, roots 
and silage should be discontinued 
from the feeding program. A few 
other precautions can be suggested, 
too, at this time of year. Crowding 
and jamming by the ewes, at doors, 
gates, or at the feed troughs, can 
cause injury to ewes heavy in lamb, 
and must be guarded against. 

Pregnancy disease may appear also 
at this time. Unthriftiness, sluggish¬ 
ness, unsteadiness of gait, and later, 
paralysis, are all symptoms; and the 
ewe may make a trotting motion when 
down on her side. If the symptoms 
are noticed, a veterinarian should be 
called, but adequate exercise and a 
balanced ration will help to prevent 
the disease. V 

Feed 

Nursing Pigs 

S OW’S milk will not supply all the 
fluid and feed requirements of 
young pigs, warns G. H. Bowman, 
animal husbandman at the Lacombe 
Experimental Station. By the time the 
pigs are three weeks old, they need a 
supply of-both feed and water of their 
own, but it is surprising, he says, how 
frequently this is overlooked on Cana¬ 
dian farms. 

A small creep-feeder, or trough, 
boarded off in one corner of the pen 
so the sow cannot get at it, will be 
suitable for feed. A good mixture, 
made especially for the little pigs, as 
well as plenty of clean fresh water, 
will make for stronger, thriftier pigs, 
and help to prevent set-backs at 
weaning. y 

Hope for 
Cattle Feeders 

R. G. A. THODE, McMaster Uni¬ 
versity, Hamilton, Ontario, has 
announced that McMaster scientists 
have synthesized an anti-thyroid com¬ 
pound that could have important eco¬ 
nomic effects on the livestock industry. 
The substance, he pointed out, could 
be used to control the growth and 
fattening processes in steers, or to 
reduce the nervousness of highly 
sensitive animals. 

Dr. Thode stressed that the com¬ 
pound has just been developed, and 
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BEST LOOKING ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCK EVER BUILT 


Here’s Canada’s greatest truck builder’s latest 
and greatest truck! Here’s the brand-new 
line of Chevrolet Advance-Design trucks for 
1954! 

They’re here to do your work for less! 
They’re here to bring you big savings on 
operating and upkeep costs ... to do your 
trucking job faster and more efficiently. 

You’ll find these completely new Chevrolet 
trucks packed with new advances and advan¬ 
tages you want . . . loaded with great new 
features you need! There’s new power under 
the hoods . . . new comfort in the cabs . . . 
new, bigger load space in the bodies — plus 


new automatic truck transmissions . . . new 
chassis ruggedness . . . new Advance-Design 
truck styling. 

And that’s only the beginning! There’s 
much more that’s new awaiting you in the 
most powerful, finest performing, best look¬ 
ing Advance-Design trucks ever built! 
There’s a model that’s just right for your 
work. So plan now to see your dealer and get 
all the facts on the biggest truck news in 
years. Be sure to see the trucks with the most 
new features . . . the trucks with big new 
benefits for both owners and drivers—really 
new Chevrolet trucks for ’54! 


AUTOMA 

TRANSMI5 


Here’s great new ease and con¬ 
venience for driving in city traf¬ 
fic. With no clutch pedal—you 
can drive all day without shift¬ 
ing! Truck Hydra-Matic trans¬ 
mission is offered on Vi-, %-ton 
and 1-ton models. 

•Optional at extra cost. Ride Control Seat is 
standard on C.O.E. models, available on 
deluxe cab models as extra equipment. 


Greater power with four advanc¬ 
ed valve-in-head engines. Thrift- 
master and Loadmaster engines 
now develop a new 112 horse¬ 
power. The Torquemaster engine 
develops 125 horsepower, and 
the Workmaster 130. This year 
you can get the right power for 
any job. 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


RUGGE 

APPEARAI 


CAB COMFQR 


DEPENDABILITY 


BIGGER LOAD SPACE 


New Comfortmaster cab offers 
greater comfort and safety. New 
one-piece curved windshield 
gives increased visibility. New, 
easy-to-read instrument panel. 
New Ride Control Seat* offers 
true comfort for truck drivers. 


Chevrolet trucks for ’54 offer 
new and even greater dependa¬ 
bility. You’ll find heavier axle 
shafts in 2-ton models ... bigger, 
more durable clutches in light- 
and heavy-duty models . .. more 
rigid frames in all models. 


With new, even higher compres¬ 
sion ratios, 1954 Chevrolet truck 
engines make every drop of gas 
work harder to give you greater 
operating economy along with 
greatly increased horsepower and 
finer performance. 


New pickup bodies have deeper 
sides . . . are grain and sand 
tight for greater convenience. 
And they’re built stronger to 
stand up longer—and set lower 
to the ground to make loading 
and unloading easier than ever. 


See the handsome new Advance- 
Design styling. New front-end 
design looks more massive and 
sturdy. New parking lights are 
positioned near the fender corn¬ 
ers to indicate the full width of 
the truck. 

F-54-CT-I 


1954 CHEVROLET TRUCKS AT YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER’S 
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PINK 


clover 

leaf^ 


1 large can Clover-Leaf Fancy Pink Salmon; 1 cup dry 
Macaroni (cooked in boiling salted water, 8 min., drain 
and cool); 1 egg, beaten with \^ cup top milk or cream to 
hold mixture together. Salt and pepper to taste; 1 cup 
mixed cooked vegetables; 1 tblsp. chopped green pepper 
and pimiento. Put into well greased pan, sprinkle grated 
cheese over top; place in moderate oven for 40 minutes. 
Serves six. 


CANADIAN 




GOVERNMENT 


ANNUITIES 


THE DIRECTOR, CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, OTTAWA (POSTAGE FREE) 


. [Guide photo 

now is the time to plan warble control for the grubs begin to drop in March • 


PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION SHOWING HOW A CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
ANNUITY CAN BRING ME RETIREMENT INCOME AT LOW COST. 


MY NAME IS_ 

(Mr./Mrs./Miss) PLEASE PRINT 


AGE WHEN ANNUITY TO START_TELEPHONE. 


I understand that information given above will be held confidential. 


QUALITY 

ASSURED 


Serve 

CLOVER LEAF Pink Salmon 

For nourishing, economical hot meals. 


Here s a simple delicious recipe 


SALMON-MACARONI LOAF 

(With swirls Whipped Potatoes and Green Peas) 


BRITISH COLUMBIA PACKERS LTD.. VANCOUVER, CANADA 


There’s a Difference . . 


between the brand you put on your livestock and the brand an 
advertiser puts on his product. A livestock brand signifies ownership 
only. A product brand signifies not only ownership but quality as well. 
The reputation of the manufacturer will suffer if his branded product 
fails to give the consumer satisfaction. As a general rule you can 
buy a branded product with confidence. 


extensive research still has to be done, 
before the actual commercial possi¬ 
bilities can be evaluated. Such com¬ 
pounds have been available before, 
but their cost was so high that it was 
difficult to conduct research on a 
large scale. The new process will 
enable a plentiful supply to be pro¬ 
duced cheaply. V 

Silage for 
Fat Cattle 

W ITH proper supplementing, beef 
cattle can be fattened rapidly on 
com silage or grass silage, says the 
North Dakota Agricultural College. It 
has been discovered that gains of two 
pounds or more per day can be made 
by steers being fed only corn silage, 
and a supplement developed at Purdue 
University. Called Purdue supplement 
A, it contains the proper combination 
of feed elements to make the best pos¬ 
sible use of silage. Supplement G, from 
the same University, has been de¬ 
signed for feeding with grass silage. 

Another method of fattening sug¬ 
gested by North Dakota is to feed all 
the grass silage the cattle will eat, 
along with 7 to 10 pounds of barley. 

This winter in Canada, it pays to 
finish steers before shipping them, for 
packers are paying a good premium 
^ for the kind producing carcasses that 
fit into the higher grades. V 

Plan Warble 
Treatment 

T HE Alberta Department of Agri¬ 
culture savs that warhlo; nnsf tVie. 


-I- culture says that warbles cost the 
cattle industry $3,000,000 a year in 
that province. Treatment at a cost of 
only a few cents per animal can mean 
a saving of several dollars in beef, milk 
and hides from each animal. 

Although treatment does not usually 
begin until March, when the grubs be¬ 
gin to drop, W. Lobay, supervisor of 
crop protection in that province, warns 
that now is the time to begin planning 
control measures. Stockmen, farmers, 
municipal service boards and cattle as¬ 
sociations have an interest in warble 
control. 

Mr. Lobay suggests that sprayers 
should be checked soon, to avoid delay 
when the time for treatment arrives. 
Service boards and associations are ad¬ 


vised to obtain proper sprayers, build 
portable chutes and plan routes for the 
sprayers to follow. Fanners intending 
to do the work themselves should ob¬ 
tain their supplies of warble powder. 
Neighbors, too, might well be urged to 
treat their cattle. V 


Supplementary 

Minerals 

A FTER testing many forage crops 
in central Saskatchewan, Dr. J. 
M. Bell, professor of Animal Hus¬ 
bandry, University of Saskatchewan, 
concludes that the only minerals likely 
to be required for supplemental feed¬ 
ing of cattle are calcium, phosphorus, 
and common salt, and possibly iodine 
and cobalt. Bone meal, ground lime¬ 
stone and the blue cobalt-iodized salt, 
which take care of the needs in most 
districts, would be sufficient there as 
well. 

It was shown in the tests that when 
grass hays are fed, calcium and phos¬ 
phorus supplements are usually re¬ 
quired, for normal growth and de¬ 
velopment of young stock, and for 
nursing cows. However, if the forage 
contains a considerable proportion of 
legumes like alfalfa or sweet clover, a 
need for extra calcium is unlikely. 
Most of the forages examined, were 
very low in sodium, and this indicated 
the importance of keeping salt avail¬ 
able at all times. V 


Feed Grain 
Carefully 

T HE Dairy Branch, Alberta De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, points out 
that with feed costs amounting to 
roughly 50 per cent of the total cost 
of producing milk, as niuch as 16 per 
cent of these costs can be saved by 
using the highest quality hay or grass 
silage. Dairymen with poor quality 
hay must be prepared to give careful 
study to grain feeding, to keep their 
profits up. This may be doubly im¬ 
portant this year, when so much rain 
at haying time meant many windrows 
and bales left out in the rain for 
several days. 

Records of recent years in the Ed¬ 
monton district show that about 2,500 
pounds of grain have been fed, where 
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milk production averaged 9,000 
pounds per year. B. J. McBain, super¬ 
visor of dairy cost studies, states that 
under present prices for grain and 
milk in that area, the most profitable 
level of grain feeding is reached when 
100 pounds of additional grain pro¬ 
duces 50 to 60 pounds of additional 
milk. 

Cows that are naturally high pro¬ 
ducers will make better use of grain 
than will cows of lower production, 
and Mr. McBain makes these sug¬ 
gestions: 

Average cows that will produce 
6,000 to 7,000 pounds of milk can 
make good use of about 1,250 pounds 
of grain, or one pound for every five 
and a half pounds of milk. 

Good cows that will produce 10,000 
to 12,000 pounds of milk can be given 

2.750 pounds of grain, or one pound 
for every four pounds of milk. 

Cows that will produce 13,000 
pounds of milk or more, can be fed 

3.750 pounds of grain, or one pound 

for every three and a half pounds of 
milk. V 


“My D2 does 
twice the work 
of two ordinary 
wheel tractors!” 


Leo Quenneville 
•Comber, Ontario 


Detergents as 
Stock Feed 


S YNTHETIC detergents, which are 
the active ingredients in the new 
non-soap washing compounds com¬ 
monly used in most households today, 
have been tried for use as livestock 
feed, with varying results. 

Experiments have been reported 
where the addition of one pound of 
synthetic detergent to 1,000 pounds 
of feed for poultry and swine, in¬ 
creased gains by as much as 35 per 
cent. 

However, at Lethbridge, one group 
of 30 lambs was fed a ration of alfalfa 
hay and grain, and another group of 
30 was fed the same ration, but with 
one pound of detergent added to each 
1,000 pounds of ration. The sheep 
were fed for 110 days, and in all 
cases, animals fed detergents gained 
at essentially the same rate as the 
others. 

More recent experiments with swine 
at other stations have shown varied 
responses from feeding detergents. V 


“My Cat D2 Tractor and I can do more a tractor that will quickly pay for itself in 
work than 2 men and 2 ordinary ‘so-called’ extra work .. . get all your farm work done 
farm tractors! For example, I harrowed 14 faster . . . handle those extra clearing jobs, 
acres in 3 hours with a 9' packer. I can get too? That’s what Leo Quenneville wanted . .. 
into the fields to work while others are ivait- and got... from his Cat D2 Tractor. You 
ing for theirs to dry up. I can do my work owe it to yourself and your future to find out 
and have enough time left over to do cus - just how a Cat Diesel Tractor will fit your 
tom work. That’s a good way to pay for a farm. Your Caterpillar Dealer will gladly 
tractor. I’ve cut my fuel bill just about in bring the size you need to your farm. You 
half since owning the Cat D2 Tractor .. . try it out. .. you compare costs of operation 
that means I’ve saved about $700. For with your present power... compare the 
example, the D2 pulls at full load on 2 many extra jobs you’ll handle that wheel 
Imperial gallons of 19<k fuel per hour.” tractors can’t. If you dare to compare, 

you’ll soon be a Caterpillar owner! 

What about you ... wouldn’t an extra S700 

dollars in your pocket feel pretty good at the Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., U.S.A. 
end of the season? Wouldn’t you like to own DIESEL FARM TRACTORS • TOOL BARS • IMPLEMENTS 


Dehorn 

Calves 


C iALVES can be readily dehorned 
* while still young, without suffer¬ 
ing any severe setback, because their 
horns are soft and easily removed. 
That’s why it is worthwhile to dehorn 
during the winter and spring, as the 
calves are born rather than waiting 
until the animals get older. 

The Alberta Department of Agri¬ 
culture suggests five different methods 
of dehorning. Caustic paste can be 
used successfully, where calves are 
kept near the buildings and can be 
treated when only a few days old. 
Horn scoops, and tube dehorners are 
also suggested, as well as the Barnes 
type of dehorner, which works on a 
lever principle and is effective on 
cattle up to a year old. Finally, the 
blade-type dehorner must be used on 
older cattle, and is effective on very 
large horns. V 


THIS HANDSOME CARTOON-STYLE BOOKLET, “POWER 
FARMING", FEATURING CATERPILLAR DIESEL TRACTORS. 


Write Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, III. 
Dept. CG24 for your free copy. 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 

-j R A<*S 


acres,- my main crops are. 


I have the following tractors 


□ Check here for free demonstration, no obligation. 

□ Check here if you are a student. 


Name. 


Address 
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SHIPPING FEVER • FOOT ROT • CALF DIPHTHERIA • METRITIS 
ACUTE MASTITIS • CALF SCOURS • BACILLARY ENTERITIS 
AND COCCIDIOSIS 




Tough on diseases! 

* 

Easy on cattle! 

Kind to your pocketbook! 

That's versatile... 

* 


SULFAMETHAZINE 

Act fast to save animals, shorten sickness periods! Use SUL- 
MET Sulfamethazine Lederle as soon as these diseases strike! 

SULMET, given as recommended, secures higher blood 
concentrations ... strikes in force against infection... stays 
in the body of an animal for a long time ... keeps working! 

Few drugs can build such power without being harmful. 
SULMET can! With SULMET, you use lower dosages ... at 
less frequent intervals. Often a single treatment does the 
job. Your cost is less per animal treated. 

SULMET is available in 6 dosage forms — one for every 
need! Consult your veterinarian for the most effective man¬ 
agement practices and disease-control procedures. Free 
literature gladly sent upon request. 




"Reg. Trade-Mark 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 

North American Cyanamid Limited 
555 0 Royalmount Avenue, 

Town of Mount Royal, Montreal, Quebec 


NEW... IMPROVED 


BEATTIE COMBINATION 
SCREEN AND BLANKET 
WILD OATS CLEANER! 



Will take wild oats out ol tame 
oats as well as other grains. 

CANCADE BROS. LTD. 

BOX 340 BRANDON, MAN. 


PERFECT 

(Self-Locking 
CATTLE AND 
SHEEP 

EARTAQS 

Manitoba Stencil and Stamp Works Ltd. 

“CAIL’S,” 494'/ 2 MAIN ST.. WINNIPEG 


House Dust Aggravated 

BRONCHITIS 

“From time to time I suffer, especially in 
cold weather, from asthma and bron¬ 
chitis,” writes Mrs. D. Lavigne, Noelville, 
Ont. “Certain foods, and even dust, bring 
on an attack. I begin to wheeze, gasp and 
fight for breath, and soon I have a racking 
bronchial cough. It was fortunate that I 
learned about Raz-Mah. When I take 
Raz-MahI know I can count on quick relief 
from wheezing, gasping and coughing!” 

Let Raz-Mah relieve you of the cough¬ 
ing and fighting for breath of Bronchitis. 
Also for Asthma and Hay Fever. Get 
Raz-Mah at druggists, 65c, $1.35. R-60 


AMAZING NEW ALL- 
STEEL LAND PACKER 


which has proven very successful to hun¬ 
dreds of farmers in Canada and U.S.A. 



Check These Features: 

• Won’t plug in any type of soli. 

• Durable In stoney fields. 

• Minimum of pulverization being par¬ 
ticularly beneficial In sandy soils. 

• Easily transported, capable of high 
road speeds without damage. 

• Only four wearing parts. 

• Diagonal lines check wind and water 
erosion. 

• Ridges are diagonally cut giving level¬ 
ling effect. 

• Light in draft, yet obtaining excellent 
packing results. 

Because of its simplicity and 
new design it has completely 
revolutionized land packing. 

WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION, TO 

Flexi-Coil Land Packers 

1025 Avenue P South, Saskatoon, Sask. 
Phone 24840 


“Equipment Plus Experience Counts” 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthews Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING — CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings Rebabbitted General Machine Work 

Cylinder Reconditioning 
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Clean seed is essential for the production of weed-free crops • 


He Sowed Half a Million 


Weed Seeds per Acre 

Nearly all of these Saskatchewan farmers cleaned their 
seed grain, but very few removed all the weed seeds 


A ONE-POUND sample of wheat 
seed was taken from a Sas¬ 
katchewan farmer’s drill box in a 
recent seed survey. The sample con¬ 
tained 5,840 weed seeds. If the seed¬ 
ing rate was IY 2 bushels per acre he 
was planting 525,600 weed seeds on 
every acre. He had not cleaned his 
seed, and admitted that he had no 
intention of doing so. 

His neighbor was more conscienti¬ 
ous. He had cleaned his seed. Unfor¬ 
tunately he had not cleaned it well. 
A one-pound sample of his seed con¬ 
tained 1,784 weed seeds. He was 
planting weed seeds at the rate of 
160,560 per acre. 

These samples were much worse 
than most of the 1,377 wheat samples 
collected during the survey, but many 
others were unsatisfactory. In fact, 70 
per cent of the samples would not be 
considered good seed for planting at 
any time. Only 14 per cent graded 
No. 1 Seed, 16 per cent graded No. 
2 Seed, 27 per cent graded No. 3 
Seed, and 43 per cent went rejected. 
“Rejected” is a grade of seed a farmer 
can sow on his own land but cannot, 
under the Seeds Act, offer for sale. 
No. 3 Seed, too, is considered to be 
below good seed standards. 

Almost all the seed graded “re¬ 
jected” was placed in this grade due 
to weed seed content. R. E. McKenzie, 
Director of the Plant Industry Branch, 
told the Saskatchewan Branch of the 
Canadian Seed Growers’ Association, 
that proper cleaning would have 
brought a large proportion of this 
seed up to a satisfactory grade. 

In a similar seed-drill survey in 
1927 only 31 per cent of the wheat 
seed graded rejected. The amount of 
rejected wheat sown appears to have 
increased by 38 per cent in the inter¬ 
vening 26 years. 

Almost all of the farmers contacted 
had cleaned their grain. Forty-three 
per cent had it cleaned in the local 
elevator, and 55 per cent of it graded 
rejected, largely because of weed 
seeds. Thirty-eight per cent did the 
cleaning in their own plants, and 36 
per cent of this seed graded rejected. 


Eleven per cent had it cleaned by a 
travelling plant, and had 33 per cent 
rejected. Only 6 per cent used seed 
cleaned in a stationary plant, and only 
9 per cent of it graded rejected. It was 
concluded that, in general, commercial 
grain elevators are not equipped to do 
a satisfactory job of seed cleaning, and 
that cleaning in a municipal, or other 
stationary seed-cleaning plant is likely 
to produce much better results. 

An encouraging finding was that of 
the 1,585 farmers contacted in the 
survey, 94.8 per cent were growing 
wheat varieties recommended for their 
district, by the Saskatchewan Ad¬ 
visory Council on grain crops. Grow¬ 
ing tests on the wheat showed that 

94.7 per cent of the samples were at 
least 90 per cent true to variety. In 
spite of this generally good showing a 
few farmers were found to be still 
sowing Marquis and similar older 
varieties; and one farmer contacted 
was seeding Red Fife. 

The varieties of oats and barley 
used by farmers were less encourag¬ 
ing. Only 41.4 per cent were seed¬ 
ing named and recommended oat 
varieties; 38.4 per cent used non- 
recommended varieties; and 20.2 per 
cent could not name the variety. In 
barley the corresponding figures were 

52.8 per cent, 33.6 per cent and 13.6 
per cent. 

The grade of oat and barley seed 
used was also unsatisfactory. Only 6.0 
per cent of the oats graded No. 1 
seed; 8.5 per cent went No. 2, 9.8 per 
cent was No. 3—and 75.7 per cent 
graded rejected. Corresponding results 
for barley were 6.2 per cent, 11.3 per 
cent, 15.7 per cent and 66.8 per cent. 
Germination of the oat samples aver¬ 
aged 93.2 per cent, and barley 93.5 
per cent. The quality of the actual 
oats and barley was very good, but 
as with wheat, the samples were 
down-graded because of . weed seed 
content. Again, careful cleaning would 
have made the seed satisfactory. 

All of the samples collected were 
tested for the presence of smut. The 
analyses showed smut present in light 
to heavy loads in 37.3 per cent of the 
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jOST MAMB THE JOB 

the FORD TRACTOR will do WFASTiX- BM&r-CmPtR 


Can you afford to operate your present tractor? Will it 
do all your jobs? Comfortably? Economically? On time? 
While your present tractor may still be serviceable, 
was it designed to meet today’s farming needs? Consider 
these three things—fuel consumption—power delivery 
—operating ease, comfort and convenience. Now, compare 
your tractor with the new NAA Model Ford Tractor. 

Only the NAA Model Ford Tractor has the great, 
new overhead valve "Red Tiger” engine, designed 
for mayimiim power with minimum fuel consumption, 
With the Ford Tractor’s live hydraulic system, 
the most advanced in any tractor, and mounted 
implements, you have direct, positive power delivery 
—no waste power. And, in operating ease, the Ford 
Tractor offers more ways to take the hard work 
out of farming than any other tractor. Yes, 
the Ford Tractor will handle every job on 
your farm faster, easier and cheaper. 


SPEEDS YOUR WORK 


SPARES YOUR BACK 


GENUINE FORD TRACTOR PARTS AND EXPERT 
SERVICE AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


• REMOTE HYDRAULIC CYLINDER* • SELEC-TROL * 

For easier, surer control of pull-behind Instantly changes hydraulic control 
implements. from front to rear-mounted equipment. 

• CONSTANT DRAFT CONTROL • IMPLEMENT POSITION CONTROL 

Automatically adjusts implement depth Automatically maintains constant im - 
to maintain constant draft in uneven plement depth in a level field no 
ground. matter how soil varies. 

• LIVE POWER TAKE-OFF * 

Easily clears PTO-driven equipment 

in heavy going. separately 


SAVES YOU MONEY 


AND STIll MORE FORD TRACTOR HYDRAULIC FEATURES 


With Handy HY-TROL 
adjustment you can 
select the right 
hydraulic operating speed 
to suit every job. 


The hydraulic pump 
is driven directly from 
the tractor engine. 
You have hydraulic power 
whenever the engine 
is running. 


The Ford Tractor 
hydraulic system is 
a "live-action ” system. 
You get split second 
response every time. 


THE WORLD’S MOST ADVANCED HYDRAULIC 
SYSTEM IS BUILT INTO THE FORD TRACTOR 


You get instant response when you 
move the Ford Tractor’s Touch 
Control Lever—there’s no lag, no 
waiting. That is because the Ford 
Tractor has a live-action hydraulic 
system—the lines and valves are 
always full, ready to instantly raise, 
lower and control all mounted equip¬ 
ment, or adjust drawbar height on 
pull-behind implements. And since 
the Ford Tractor’s hydraulic pump 
is driven directly from the engine, 
you have hydraulic power whenever 


the engine is running. 

Another Ford feature—you can 
select the hydraulic operating speed 
to suit the job. The Hy-Trol adjust¬ 
ment knob on the hydraulic pump 
gives you a range of hydraulic speeds 
from extra fast to slow. And the Ford 
Tractor’s advanced hydraulic system 
has greater lifting power . . . you can 
handle larger implements and do 
more work . . . and you can lift 
heavier loads —up to 1,000 pounds 
at the drawbar. 


More powerful! 
More versatile! 


The Ford Hydraulic System 
now lifts up to 
1,000 pounds at the 
drawbar. 


SEE YOUR FORD TRACTOR DEALER 
Have Him Show You How the 
Ford Tractor Will Do Your Work 
Faster, Easier and Cheaper. 


Ford Tractor and Equipment Sales Company of Canada 

LIMITED 

SAINT JOHN, MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, REGINA, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 
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M-H 55. Gasoline or diesel, 4-5 
plow size. Most powerful and 
economical tractor on wheels. 


THESE THREE HOLD 
THE SECRET OF 
MASSEY-HARRIS 
FUEL ECONOMY 




That’s Why You Get More vr 
Work Out Of Every Barrel 'f 
Of Fuel You Buy ... \ 

There’s no question about it... more and more farmers ™ 
are switching to Massey-Harris tractors for the first 
time . . . more and more of the present owners are 
trading again on M-H. The one big reason is fuel 
economy. And back of M-H fuel economy is better 
DESIGN . . . BETTER TRACTOR ENGINEERING. Here are 
just a few features you can see for yourself the next 
time you take a close look at a M-H tractor. 

BIGGER VALVE AREA 

Bigger valve area in relation to piston displacement . . . 
plus a carburetor tailored to engine size . . . means 
greater power . . . more efficient fuel combustion, as 
evidenced by fast lugging response under varying load. 

ROTATED EXHAUST VALVES 

Prevent valve sticking . . . minimize the danger of valve 
seat burning. You get better compression longer . . . 
better fuel economy. 

BETTER MANIFOLD DESIGN 

Large cross section, smooth curves . . . reduce eddy 
currents . . . speed the flow of the fuel mixture through 
short individual ported passages to give more uniform 
distribution. There’s no need to set your carburetor 
on the rich side to satisfy the "leanest” cylinder. 

SIMPLE SENSITIVE GOVERNOR 

The M-H governor is mounted on the end of the 
camshaft. With fewer moving parts there is less friction 
and wear ... no chance for lost motion. When your 
tractor hits a tough spot, the throttle valve is opened 
just the right amount . . . without wasting fuel due to 
temporary flooding. 


M-H 44 Special. 3-4 plow size. 
Gasoline, diesel, propane. Holds 
New World’s Record for Fuel 
Economy. 


M-H 33. Your best investment in 
a2-3plow tractor.“BigTractor” 
engineering. 


MASSEY-HARRIS TRACTORS ARE WORLD LEADERS IN FUEL ECONOMY 


MASSEY-HARRIS-FERGUSON LIMITED; TORONTO; CANADA 
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wheat, in 91 per cent of the oats, and 
in 97.9 per cent of the barley. Of the 
wheat, 23.6 per cent had been treated, 
and showed no smut, while 19.4 per 
cent was not treated, and showed 
light to heavy smut infection. This 
again demonstrates that wheat should 
be tested, and treated only if it is 
infected. It is not necessary to treat 
smut-free seed. 

The situation was quite different in 
the oat and barley seed. Almost all of 
the seed of these two crops carried 
smut in 1953, and should have been 
treated. Actually, 43.1 per cent of the 
oat samples tested were untreated but 
carrying smut; and in barley, 32.1 per 
cent of the samples were smutty and 
untreated. 

The high percentage of rejected 
seed, the prevalence of elevator clean¬ 
ing and the apparent lack of adequate 
cleaning plants, emphasizes the need 
for a province-wide program for the 
establishment of better cleaning facili¬ 
ties, Mr. McKenzie told the seed 
growers. Another reason for concern 


is the fact that a large proportion of 
the field-inspected, registered and cer¬ 
tified seed raised in the province is 
not being sold for seed, but is being 
delivered to the elevator for want of 
a market. It was hoped that the re¬ 
cently announced policy of the Cana¬ 
dian Wheat Board permitting a 
farmer who wished to purchase up to 
a maximum of 100 bushels of reg¬ 
istered or certified seed, to deliver up 
to a maximum of 200 bushels of his 
own grain, without affecting his 
quota, might encourage a more gen¬ 
eral use of good seed. 

(Co-operating in the 1953 Seed 
Grain Survey were the Production and 
Experimental Farm Services, Canada 
Department of Agriculture, the Field 
Husbandry Department, University of 
Saskatchewan; the Line Elevators 
Farm Service; Agricultural Represen¬ 
tative and Plant Industry Branches, 
Saskatchewan Department of Agricul¬ 
ture; and municipal officials, agricul¬ 
tural committees and farmers in 73 
Saskatchewan rural municipalities.) V 


Creeping-Rooted Alfalfa 
Looks Promising 

Eighteen years of investigation now permit the 
prediction that a creeping-rooted alfalfa will be 
available to prairie farmers in about two years 


“T SHOULD like to forecast that a 
A new creeping-rooted alfalfa may 
be licensed two years from now,” 
D. H. Heinrichs, Experimental Sta¬ 
tion, Swift Current, Sask., told a 
meeting of Saskatchewan seed growers 
recently. He told the growers that the 
alfalfa, as well as having creeping- 
( roots, will be narrow-leaved, will 
grow erect, and have more winter 
hardiness than any other variety now 
being grown in western Canada. It 
will have grazing resistance, but will 
recover slowly after cutting or graz¬ 
ing. It will produce fair seed yields 
and good forage yields; and will have 
variegated flowers, with yellow color 
predominating. 

If this prediction proves to be cor¬ 
rect it will be the culmination of a 
breeding program started at Swift 
Current in 1938. At that time it was 
decided to try for a hardy alfalfa that 
could be grown anywhere on the 
prairies for hay and pasture, without 
danger of killing out during drought, 
or severe winters. 

A yellow-flowered alfalfa, generally 
known as Siberian, was crossed with 
selected plants of the Ladak variety. 
The Siberian variety originated from 
introductions made from northern 
Siberia by Dr. Nils E. Hansen. Dr. 
Hansen found some of this variety 
thriving north of Yakutsk, an area 
where winter temperatures of — 85° 
F. have been recorded, and where the 
annual precipitation averages less than 
ten inches. The Siberian alfalfa itself 
cannot be grown commercially, be¬ 
cause it is a poor seed setter, and the 
seed shatters. 

Plants resulting from the crosses of 
Siberian and Ladak plants were 
studied individually, and those having 
an erect growth, a fair seed set, and 
a tendency to creep were selected for 
further breeding work. Creeping¬ 


rootedness was considered the most 
important characteristic to select for, 
as it appeared to be associated with 
winter hardiness and grazing resist¬ 
ance. Out of tens of thousands of 
first-generation-crossed plants less than 
five per cent were creeping-rooted. 

In later generations, when creeping- 
rooted plants were inter-crossed, over 
50 per cent of the offspring generally 
were creeping-rooted. Through selec¬ 
tion and re-selection, strains have 
been built up which are strongly 
creeping-rooted and still show gen¬ 
erally desirable characteristics. An ex¬ 
tensive testing program of promising 
strains now extends across Canada. 
This testing program is designed to 
weigh the relative values of numerous 
strains and Dr. Heinrichs’ forecast is 
based on the likelihood of one of 
these strains proving satisfactory for 
general farm use. V 

Flax Yields 
In Manitoba 

ED WOOD flax outyielded the 
other varieties tested at the Ex¬ 
perimental Farm, Brandon, Manitoba, 
in 1953. The tests were made on 1/80 
acre plots. Redwood yielded 34.9 
bushels per acre, followed by Victory 
with 32.1, Rocket, 29.3, Redwing, 

27.1, Marine, 23.2, and Sheyenne, 

21.1. The new variety, Raja, tested for 
the first time at Brandon, yielded 23.6 
bushels per acre. 

Over the four-year period, 1949-53, 
Redwood averaged 29.7 bushels per 
acre. Victory, 25.7, Rocket, 25.4, Red¬ 
wing, 22.8, and Sheyenne, 19.5 
bushels per acre. 

Rocket and Redwood are late matur¬ 
ing and are recommended for the more 
southern areas. When sown early they 
will substantially outyield the early 
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every page 
packed with 

VALUABLE 

INFORMATION 

• Building improvements 

that save labor. 

• Money-saving con¬ 
struction features. 

• Location of buildings 
to minimize walking 
distance. 

• How livestock can pay 
rent—and how much. 

• Factors determining a 
farm building program. 
Handy construction 
tables. 
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“The Farm Book” is written from 
your point of view . . . contains the 
most up to date information available 
on the relationship of farm buildings 
to farm profits. 

Data is specific, clear—shows you how 
you can save time, work and money 
by making better use of present 
buildings, and how you can plan 
and locate future buildings for 
greater efficiency. 

Not a plan book, hut a practical, 
factual study of the housing and feed¬ 
ing of farm animals and the storage 
of feeds, crops and implements. 
More than 100 illustrations, over 
80 valuable tables. 

Get your copy of “The Farm Book” 
today—yours for only $1.00 at your 
retail lumber dealer’s—or send the 
coupon below for immediate delivery. 


B.C. COAST WOODS 3096 
810 West Hastings 
Vancouver 1, B.C. 

Please send me postpaid a copy 
of the new FARM BOOK , for 
which I enclose $1.00. 



Address.. 


FARMER’S HANDBOOKS 

"Guides To Better Farming" 


4—Farmer's Handbook on Livestock_25c 

Best information on livestock nutrition and feeding—the five nutritional 
principles; vitamins; minerals. Also information on cattle raising (beef 
and dairy cattle), hog raising and feeding economy, sheep raising, pests, 
and diseases of cattle, hogs and sheep, etc. And on the last page of the 
book is a handy gestation table for mare, cow, sow and ewe. Price only 
25c postpaid. 


No. 5—Farmer's Handbook On Soils And Crops._25c 

A book on Western farming conditions, giving invaluable information on 
types of soil, erosion, erosion control, maimaining soil fertility, moisture 
conservation, forage crops and soil fertility, seed cleaning, weed cpntrol, 
pests and diseases of field crops, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 6—Farmer's Handbook On Poultry_25c 

Poultry housing, culling poultry, breeding and chick care, egg production, 
producing for meat, poultry feeding, pests and diseases, concerning turkeys, 
raising geese. Price only 25c postpaid. 


Order By Number — Send Your Order Direct To: 

The Country Guide Book Dept. 


WINNIPEG 


CANADA 
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EATON'S 


Snrincr and 

J CATALOGUE 


EATON’S big, 626-page Catalogue is arriving at the homes of Canadians 
alt across the West, bringing to them thrilling new fashions — smart 
home furnishings—thrift-priced goods for family, home and farm. Watch 
for this grand new book! You will agree that for selection and all- 
around values, it is Canada’s most satisfying Mail Order Catalogue. 

CATALOGUE FREE <*T. EATON CS»™> 

ON REQUEST Winnipeg Canada 


Make Good Money 
The Rest of Your Life! 


Learn 

AUTO MECHANICS 

& Diesel at Home/ 
This Shop-Tested Way) 




FOR DE-HORNING 



r _ _ _ 



In good times and bad, the services of trained 
repairmen are always in demand. Our Shop- 
Method Home Training prepares you for a 
secure place in this stable, good-paying in¬ 
dustry, or in your own business. FREE VAL¬ 
UABLE LITERATURE gives you complete 
facts. Send coupon now for FAMOUS IL¬ 
LUSTRATED BOOK, “Your Future in Auto 
Mechanics & Diesel” and FREE LESSON. 
No obligation, so send coupon at once to of- 
VfPfVVPMPJJPPPPPVfice nearest you! 

All-metal Tool Kit 
-^^||j|jUjUj|jiH|^P**equipped with 

ffroli* "j |% 1 Trade is part of 

1 tokc^p ourse,yours 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS 

Technical Trade Training Since 1905 

LOS ANGELES 37, CALIFORNIA 
In Canada: 811 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 


MAIL NOW TO OFFICE NEAREST YOU! 

II 


(mail in envelope or paste on postal card) 

NATIONAL SCHOOLS. Dept. DM-24 

811 W. HASTINGS ST. 323 W. POLK ST. 

( VANCOUVER, B. C. ° r CHICAGO 7, ILL. 

Please rush FREE BOOK and FREE LES- _ 
I SON. No obligation, no salesman will call. | 

I NAME_BIRTHDAY _19- 


SI 1 W. HASTINGS ST. 323 W. POLK ST. 

VANCOUVER, B. C. or CHICAGO 7, ILL. 

Please rush FREE BOOK and FREE LES- 


A new, fast acting, easy to 
apply liquid means of de¬ 
horning calves. 


Order from your 
Druggist or Feed Dealer. 



ST. THOMAS, ONT. 


Free Book on Arthritis 
And Rheumatism 

HOW TO AVOID CRIPPLING DEFORMITIES 

Explains why drugs and medicines give only tempo¬ 
rary relief and full to remove the causes; tells all 
about a proven specialized non-surgical, non-medical 
treatment which has proven successful for the past 
35 years. Write for this 44-page FREE BOOK today. 
Ball Clinic. Dept. 539, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

eatTnything 

WITH FALSE TEETH 

If you have trouble with plates 
that slip, rock and cause sore gums 
—try Brimms Plastl-Llner. One Wf 7 \ n . \q » 
application makes plates fit snugly 
without powder or paste, because \VyyZ 
Brimms Plasti-Liner hardens per- 
manently to your plate. It relines and refits loose 
plates in a way no powder or paste can do. Even 
on old rubber plates you get good results six 
months to a year or longer. YOU CAN EAT 
ANYTHING I Simply lay soft strip of Plasti-Liner 
on troublesome upper or lower. Bite and It 
molds perfectly. Easy to use, tasteless, odorless, 
harmless to you and your plates. Removable as 
directed. Plate cleaner included. Money back If 
not completely satisfied. If not available at your 
drug store, send $1.50 for reliner for 1 plate. 

WILDROOT LTD., FORT ERIE, ONT. Dept. G 


BRIMMS PLASTI-LINER 

THE P ERMANENT DENTURE RELINER 



maturing varieties, Redwing, Shey- 
enne, and Marine. If seeding is de¬ 
layed their advantage is substantially 
reduced. 

Sheyenne and Marine are similar in 
adaptability and maturity and are 
recommended for the northern zones, 
and for the southern areas when seed¬ 
ing is delayed. All four of the recom¬ 
mended varieties possess satisfactory 
wilt and rust resistance. 

The 1953 results on Illustration and 
Substations throughout the province 
show that Redwood and Rocket 
yielded 20.8 bushels per acre. Raja, 
19.4, and Marine 16.6 bushels. V 

Stinkweed Taint 
Of Meats 

TINKWEED taint of beef, pork 
and mutton is not as widely known 
as the same taint in milk and butter. 
Nevertheless, meat from animals that 


have been fed materials containing a 
fairly large proportion of the green 
weed or seed prior to slaughter, may 
be tainted to the point where it is 
unfit for human consumption. 

The same principle involved in 
avoiding tainted milk (removing cows 
from the pasture two or three hours 
before milking), is involved in avoid¬ 
ing the tainting of meat. Just how 
long animals must have a stinkweed- 
free diet before slaughter has not been 
definitely established, but it is recom¬ 
mended that the period should be at 
least two or three weeks. 

It is thought that a shorter period 
might be enough, but further research 
work is needed to establish the mini¬ 
mum time. Recent work on feeder 
lambs that were receiving a 50 per 
cent stinkweed diet, conducted at the 
University of Saskatchewan indicated 
that one week on clean feed was 
enough to get rid of the objectionable 
taint in the meat. V 


Guard Stored Grain 
Against Insects 

Undetected, insects in farm stored grain 
may cause large and unnecessary losses 


I NSECTS that infest grain are widely 
distributed across the country, and 
only require favorable conditions to 
become troublesome pests. 

Dr. H. McDonald, Entomology 
Laboratory, Canada Department of 
Agriculture, told the University of 
Saskatchewan agricultural graduates 
in Saskatoon that ideal conditions for 
the rapid increase of grain insects are 
found in damp or tough grain that 
has begun to heat and spoil. Grain 
that remains uniformly dry will not 
spoil, he said, and will not permit 
these insects to establish themselves. 
The reason is that it takes the rusty 
grain beetle, for example, 90 days to 
develop from egg to adult, when the 
temperature is 70° F., but only 20 
days when the temperature is 90° F., 
and the moisture in the grain remains 
the same. Such temperatures are not 
at all unlikely in heating grain. 

Grain may be binned when damp, 
or become damp from leakage, seep¬ 
age, or condensation in poorly venti¬ 
lated granaries. If moisture is excessive 
and insects present, as they multiply 
they give off heat and moisture, and 
increase the area of damage. 

The grain insect problem in west¬ 
ern Canada is primarily a storage 
problem. If grain is stored dry, in 
a weather - proofed, well - ventilated 
granary, there will be no problem. 

Several kinds of insects attack 
grain. We do not have trouble with 
those which attack the whole grain 
and eat out the contents. We have 
two or three kinds that feed on the 
surface of the kernel, or on grain dust, 
and some others feed on the molds 
that develop in tough or damp grain, 
when it goes out of condition. 

The rusty grain beetle, a serious 
menace to stored grain during World 
War II, feeds on the germ of the 
wheat kernel, and may also attack 
oats and barley. It was not prominent 
in the 1952-53 outbreak. Fungus 
beetles, which are attracted to moldy 
grain, were found in about 60 per 


cent of the samples examined, and 
grain mites appeared in about one 
sample in four. 

One of the best control methods is 
to store dry grain in tight granaries. 
If the granary has previously held 
insect-infested grain the interior should 
be thoroughly swept and sprayed with 
a two per cent Pyrenone spray, or a 
one per cent Lindane spray at the 
rate of one gallon per 1,000 square 
feet. Accumulations of dropped grain 
around the granaries should be 
cleaned up and destroyed: such spots 
are frequently infested and may cause 
infestation of new grain stocks. 

All grain in storage should be ex¬ 
amined every two weeks, to detect 
any danger spots that may develop. 
The ease with which a quarter-inch 
rod will go into the grain will indicate 
the presence, or absence, of damp or 
heating spots; and the temperature of 
the rod, if it is left in the grain for 
ten minutes, will indicate heating. 

Insect infestations may be elimin¬ 
ated, by transferring the grain during 
cold weather—the colder the better. 
It should be transferred slowly, or, if 
possible, exposed in thin layers until 
the temperature is lowered. Cleaning 
the grain will remove many insects. 

If a fumigant is to be used, it is 
preferable to have the building sealed 
on the inside with paper, though a 
double layer of paper on the outside 
will help to retain the fumigant. On 
the basis of the dosage used, fumigants 
are classified as small- or large-bulk. 
The former are applied at dosages of 
three to five pounds per 1,000 bushels, 
and the latter at two to three gallons, 
or more, per 1,000 bushels. A large- 
bulk fumigant, Dowfume EB5, at 
three gallons per 1,000 bushels, is 
more effective 1 than the small-bulk 
fumigants, said Dr. McDonald, if the 
surface area of the bin is large in 
relation to the bulk of grain as in most 
farm storages. 

Fumigants should be applied with 
care, because they are as poisonous to 
man as they are to insects. V 
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There’s one to fit your farm needs 


Whether you need an express, stake, dump or other 
type of truck, there’s a new 1954 Dodge “Job-Rated” 
truck factory-engineered to fit your farming job. 
You get famous Dodge dependability in engine, 
chassis and cab in a truck built to stand up to heavy 
going. In addition, Dodge trucks have four other 
outstanding advantages which make your work 
easier, faster and more comfortable: 

THEY CARRY MORE 

You’ll find Dodge express bodies, with their extra 
width and depth, provide greater capacity—particu¬ 
larly important if your loads are bulky. 

THEY’RE EASIER TO LOAD 

Dodge express bodies are much closer to the ground 
than most competitive models to make loading faster 
and easier . . . without sacrifice of road clearance. 
And Dodge running boards are full foot-width to 
make side loading safer and easier. 

THEY TURN EASIER 

Dodge is the ideal truck for hauling on crowded 
highways, on narrow roads or wherever a highly 
manoeuverable truck is desirable. With the shortest 


turning diameter of any popular truck, you turn in 
less space, with less effort . . . makes wheeling 
through traffic and parking a cinch. 

THEY’RE BUILT FOR COMFORT AND SAFETY 

You drive with passenger car comfort and safety in 
the handsome new Dodge all-steel cab. Seats are 
wide and chair-high and there’s lots of head, leg 
and shoulder room. Wide doors make it easy to enter 
and leave from either side. High, wide one-piece 
windshields provide exceptionally fine vision. 



See them at your DODGE Truck Dealer’s 
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BARON SOLEMACHER’S 

LARGE FRUITED 

EVERBEARING RUNNERLESS 

DWARF BUSH 

STRAWBERRY 

FROM 

SEED 

New! 

First Time 
Offered 
In Canada 

From the Baron Solemacher plant breeding 
works in Western Germany comes this valuable 
Large Fruited Strawberry (grown from seed), 
a strain entirely new to Canadian gardeners, and 
for which we have been appointed exclusive 
licensee for sale in Canada of Originator’s 
Seed. Not in any way to be confused with 
ordinary Baron Solemacher types but a vastly 
superior large and round fruited variety with 
fruit averaging one inch; rich, juicy, luscious, 
with unique spicy wild flavor and aroma. Bears 
early and heavily all season till hard frost. Starts 
bearing first year from seed. Plants are hardy, 
compact, bushy, runnerless, perennial; easily 
grown. Order now. Supply limited. Originator’s 
Seed in two varieties, Red or Yellow. Pkt. 
$1.00. 3 Pkts. $2.50, postpaid. 

CDCr BIG 164 PAGE SEED AND 
" B% NURSERY BOOK FOR 1954 




Clean Vital Seed 

For FIELD—GARDEN—LAWN 

Write for 


Vegetable and Flower Catalogue_□ 

Farm Seed List (ready soon)_□ 

STEELE BRIGGS SEEDS Limited 

WINNIPEG - REGINA - EDMONTON 


ST. NORBERT FRUIT GARDENS 

P.O. BOX 17, ST. NORBERT, MAN. 

Several Varieties of Strawberry and Raspberry 
Plants. Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Very special 
varieties of Gladiolus. Write for announcement. 


get in on the 
ground floor of 

TELEVISION! 



Gain Success & Good Pay! 

Learn TV-RADIO- 


ELECTRONICS at Home in 
Spare Time...this proved 
Shop-Method Way! 



Canada’s TV-Radio Industry grows every 
day! Get in now and grow with it! You re¬ 
ceive, and keep, professional Multitester, 
plus parts for building receivers and other 
valuable equipment. Let us tell you how we 
have trained thousands of others for Success 
Get famous illus¬ 
trated BOOK, “Your 
Future in Radio-TV- 
Electronics,” and 
FREE LESSON. 

Costs nothing to find 
out, so send coupon to 
nearest office today! 

NATIONAL SCHOOLS 

Technical Trade Training Since 1905 

LOS ANGELES 37, CALIFORNIA 
In Canada: 811 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 


MAIL NOW TO OFFICE NEAREST YOU! 


I (mail in envelope or paste on postal card) V I 

j NATIONAL SCHOOLS, Dept. RM-24 j 
I 811 W. HASTINGS ST. 323 W. POLK ST. I 

VANCOUVER, B.C. OT CHICAGO 7, ILL I 

I Please rush FREE BOOK and FREE LES* J 
I SON. No obligation, no salesman will call. | 

I NAME_BIRTHDAY- 19— I 

| ADDRESS- I 

^ CITY_PROVINCE_ j 
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This Orchard 
Is Windproofed 

From first tree plantings 18 years ago 
an excellent shelter has since developed 


A NY day of the year on the farm of 
Harvey Jahnke, at Herbert, Sas¬ 
katchewan, there is a place of shelter 
from the wind. In the winter, that 
sheltered spot might be deep with 
snow, but in the summer, it is bright 
and pleasant. It is the orchard and 
garden, surrounded by rows of high- 
growing trees which have grown and 
thickened up during the past 18 years, 
until hardly a trace of a breeze can 
squeeze through them on a windy day. 

Though this is a comparatively dry 
part of Saskatchewan, better suited to 
grain and livestock, the fruit trees 
flqurish in the Jahnke orchard. Apples, 
both standard and crabs, grow there. 



Harvey Jahnke in his well sheltered 
orchard at Herbert, Sask. 


Plums, sandcherries, raspberries, cur¬ 
rants and gooseberries are picked to 
fill Mrs. Jahnke’s preserving jars, or to 
be sold to townspeople. 

“Maybe most important of all,” says 
Harvey’s young brother Gordon, who 
helps on the farm during the summer 
holidays, “it is a place to fill my 
pockets with apples on my way to the 
field. It makes farming more enjoy¬ 
able.” 

Harvey believes that growing fruit 
in Saskatchewan is a long-term enter¬ 
prise. His orchard had its beginning 
when his father, Gus, bought the farm 
20 years ago. Trees and shrubs and 
flowers were scarce, or unknown on it 
then, but the elder Jahnke’s Dutch 
ancestry gave him a longing for them. 
In 1935 he selected a piece of land for 
his orchard; and around it he planted 
a hedge of hardy caragana. Inside this 
row, he planted another row, alternat¬ 
ing ash and maple trees in it. Inside 
this, he planted two more rows, this 
time using poplars. 

The rows of trees grew, and in 1940 
a row of spruce was added, to make it 
almost windproof, winter and summer. 

The first plum trees were planted in 
1937, and many varieties and types 
of fruit have been added since, as the 
shelter has increased. Now the Jahnke 
orchard, part of the open prairies, 
but now growing thick with trees, is 


one of the best-liked spots on the 
farm.—D.R.B. '' 

Growing Your 
Own Plants? 

GREAT many home gardeners 
grow their own seedling plants in 
a window of the kitchen or dining 
room, and in this way are often able 
to obtain them more conveniently, or 
more economically, or with more 
satisfaction. 

Seeds should not be started too 
soon, because leggy plants may result 
from a combination of comparatively 
low temperatures and poor light, in 
late winter and early spring. Plants 
may be started in approximately three 
groups each seeded about three weeks 
apart. In the first group are lobelias, 
pansies and snapdragons, which need 
up to 90 days from the time the seed 
is planted, until they can be trans¬ 
planted outdoors. Next come annual 
phlox, petunias, sweet alyssum, stock, 
delphinium, and ageratum, which 
should be started about ten weeks 
prior to outdoor planting. The third 
group, which can get along with about 
seven weeks before planting, consists 
of the annual dahlias, zinnias, clarkia, 
larkspur, annual hollyhocks, marigolds 
and nicotiana. 

Use good seed. Seed that is two or 
three years old may be quite suitable 
for use, but should be tested for 
germination. Use the old blotter test, 
keeping the blotters moist, and being 
careful to regulate the quantity of 
seed sown, by the percentage germina¬ 
tion you get from the test. 

If you have had trouble in the past 
from damping-off of the young seed¬ 
lings, try using sterilized soil. When 
you have mixed up a soil that will 
approximate, as nearly as possible a 
mixture of one-third peat moss, one- 
third sharp sand and one-third top 
soil, provide plenty of pebbles, or 
broken flower pots for drainage, and 
bake it in the oven. Put a raw potato 
on top of the soil, and when the potato 
is baked the soil will be sterilized. V 

Alberta Native Fruits 
To Be Studied 

OR several years, Dr. R. J. Hilton, 
Professor of Horticulture at the 
University of Alberta, has been keenly 
interested in initiating a project for the 
study and improvement of native Al¬ 
berta fruits. One of the principal dif¬ 
ficulties to be overcome was the loca¬ 
tion of a suitable area of available land, 
where wild fruits were growing in 
abundance, so that these could be pro¬ 
tected and carefully observed. Many of 
them are believed worthy of improve¬ 
ment, and a suitable acreage of land 
providing natural environment for such 
fruits was highly desirable. 

A year or so ago 40 acres of un¬ 
cultivated land was located down¬ 
stream from Rocky Mountain House. 
Not long after, the approval of Uni¬ 
versity authorities was obtained for 






Itch... Itch... Itch 


I Was Nearly Crazy 

Until I discovered Dr. D. D. Dennis' amazingly 
last relief — D. D. D. Prescription. World 
popular, this pure, cooling, liquid medication 
speeds peace and comfort from cruel Itching 
caused by eczema, pimples, rashes, athlete s 
foot and other itch troubles. Trial bottle, 43c. 
Greaseless. First use soothes, checks raw red 
Itch or money back. Ask druggist for D D. D 
Prescription (ordinary or extra strength). 




Order Your Nursery 
Stock Now 

Hardy Manitoba Grown Fruit Trees. Small Fruits, 
Ornamental and Shade Trees, Windbreaks. Conifers, 
Flowering Shrubs, Roses, Hedges and Perennials. 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalog. 

WALLACE NURSERIES LTD. 

Portage la Prairie Manitoba 





NEW HARDY HONEYKING 

and other raspberries, small fruits and 
shrubs* suitable for the Prairies. We have 
the largest planting of hardy lilies in 
Saskatchewan. 

Write for FREE descriptive price list. 

HONEYWOOD NURSERY 

PARKSIDE - SASK. 
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the project, and the planning of ex¬ 
periments and other preliminary work 
is now under way. 

Special attention will be given to 
blueberries and cranberries, but it is 
hoped before long to include wild 
raspberries, saskatoons, and high-bush 
cranberries in the work in hand. 

The blueberry and the cranberry 
thrive on poor land—that is, on sand¬ 
hills and bog lands. The reason is, 
says Dr. Hilton, that they do not have 
root hairs, and must, therefore, rely 
on other means of obtaining soil water 
and nutrients. For this, they depend 
on certain fungi, which live in the 
outer cells of their roots. The fungi 
take in the water and soil nutrients 
for the plant, and in return, are fed, 
or secure, a share of the starches and 
sugars which the blueberries and cran¬ 
berries produce. 

Various methods will be used to 
improve the wild fruits, including se¬ 
lection among the larger-fruited and 
more productive types, and the intro¬ 
duction of some of the cultivated vari¬ 
eties for crossing. Attempts will be 
made also to improve the environment 
of the wild fruits and note the effect 
of doing so. Mulching, fertilizing, irri¬ 
gating during dry periods, and the re¬ 
moval of competitive and shade-pro¬ 
ducing plants will also be tried. 

Dr. Hilton believes that improve¬ 
ment of the wild fruits should add to 
their quantity and desirability. Many 
of these fruits are now gathered and 
enjoyed by hundreds of people who 
have access to them; but it is at least 
conceivable that if these native plants 
can be improved sufficiently they 
might be the means of utilizing large 
tracts of relatively useless land now 
characterized by sandhills and bog. V 

Why Not Plan 
The Farmstead 

B EAUTIFUL farmsteads can be de¬ 
veloped, even on the comparatively 
bare prairie. They can be seen here 
and there, and they seem to stand out. 
as is often said, like a sore thumb. 

Unfortunately, many farmsteads, 
even those where some attempt has 
been made to develop beautiful grow¬ 
ing things about the home, have not 
been well planned. In any case, it is 
not only unwise, but generally quite 
impracticable to do everything in one 
year. It is well to have something down 
on paper, and the winter months are 
about the best time available to do it. 
One of the difficulties about plans is, 
however, that many people are in 
dined to plan more elaborately than 
they can carry out—perhaps a lawn too 
large to keep the grass cut, or flower 
beds so numerous, or so large, that the 
weeds" cannot be kept down, or the 
transplantings, or replantings, made 
when advisable. Perhaps the space set 
aside for the home orchard is too large, 
with the result that grass and weeds 
grow up, and mice and rabbits find it 
too inviting. It is better to have a 
dozen well-cared-for trees than two 
dozen that are neglected. There is real 
pleasure to be found in working in the 
garden, for almost anyone, provided 
there isn’t too much of it to be cared 
for. Keeping this point in mind is, in 
reality, one of the most important 
points in farmstead planning. 

It is well to seek advice before actu¬ 
ally making a plan, and as a rule, the 



FIVE ANSWERS TO YOUR QUESTION: 


What makes one tractor better than another? 



1. Smoother Power. 

To get the most out of your fuel, 
you want a six cylinder, overhead- 
valve engine. That’s how Oliver 
tractors are powered. 


2. Wider Range of Speeds. 

Only with six forward speeds can you 
choose from the full speed range, run 
on the least amount of fuel. That’s what 
Oliver gives you... six speeds forward, 
two reverse. 


3. Lower Operating Costs. 

On some farms, a gasoline tractor will 
show the lowest costs; on others, a 
diesel. Only one company offers you 
both fuels in every power class . . . 
that’s Oliver. 



4. Independent Power Take-Off. 

You want an independent PTO ... one 
that keeps running when you stop the 
tractor . . . one you can shift in or out 
when you’re moving. You know who 
makes it: Oliver. 


5. Easier Riding. 

You spend more time on your tractor 
seat than in any chair in your house. 
That’s why Oliver has made you the 
most comfortable seat on the farm— 
standard equipment. 



Plenty more where these came from! 

Important as they are, these are but a 
few of the better things you get when 
you choose Oliver . See them all before 
you buy—at your Oliver Dealer’s. 


see your 





and SAVE 



The OLIVER Corporation ' F31-2 

6th Avenue and Halifax Street □ I farm.acres. 


Regina, Sask., Canada □ I am a student. 

Please send me illustrated booklet I have checked: 

□ Two-plow “66” tractor □ Two-three plow “77’* 

□ Three-four plow “88” □ Four-five plow “99” 


Name. 
R.R... 


(Please print) 
County. 


Post Office. 


Province. 
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CHECK THE FEATURES THAT GIVE FAST, CLEAH COMBINING 

AND SAVE STRAW AND CHAFF 


1. Built-in straw baler and chaff 
saver. 

2. No crop too heavy, no straw too 
long. 

3. Three speed pick-up. 

4. Simple to operate. 

5. Straw cutter and spreader 
available. 


6. Cutterbar and table fold to 
enable machine to pass through 
an eight-foot gate. 

7. Ideal for seed growers. 

8. Full hydraulic table lift. 

9. Adjustable cylinder speed. 


Our Customers Are Enthusiastic About the 


Dlb UArAUI I T AllII UUKAUILI1 Y of the Claas Super Combine 

Here is what one owner wrote us: 

Dear Sir:—Last summer I was expecting one of the biggest crops I ever had, and required the straw and chaff for my 
livestock. I was short of help and I am very glad that I have bought your machine. It worked better than I expected. 
I harvested 1,000 acres with no breakdown and had a capacity of 200 bushels per hour. I never have been sorry that 
I bought your machine.—LOUIS BUCHNER, Wetaskiwin, Alta. 

THE BIG CLAAS SUPER COMBINE HAS PROVED TOPS 
IN PERFORMANCE FOR FARMERS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


CLAAS PICK-UP BALER 


' LOADS YOUR WAGON OR 

i VilSife TRUCK 15 FEET HIGH 

***“ any farmer can make 
TO BE SURE OF DELIVERY PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 

WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND PRICES ON EITHER OF THESE POPULAR FARM MACHINES. 


ALBERTA ENGINEERING LTD 

Claas Alberta Distributor 

WETASKIWIN . ALBERTS 


HORTICULTURE 


Departments of Horticulture at our 
provincial universities, or the horti¬ 
culturists at our experimental stations 
(there is one at nearly all of them) 
will be glad to be of any assistance 
they can. Alberta readers can secure 
a booklet entitled “Farmstead Plan¬ 
ning” at any district agriculturist’s 
office, or by writing to the Extension 
Service, Alberta Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Edmonton. Also, the super¬ 
visor of horticulture in the Alberta De¬ 
partment will be glad to look over, 
and offer suggestions about, any plans 
that are sent to him. Such plans, how¬ 
ever, must be neat enough to show 
exactly what you have in mind, and be 
drawn to scale so that he can intelli¬ 
gently make suggestions. 

Why not try to get a plan made this 
winter for the farmstead? You may al¬ 
ready have quite a few things that you 
would like, but feel that there is room 
for improvement, and that over the 
next two or three years you would like 
to do something about it. 

It would not take long to make the 
necessary measurements, indicating 
the size of the present farmstead, the 
location and size of all of the buildings, 
as well as of the fruit and vegetable 
garden, and the windbreaks, trees and 
shrubs, if any, as well as the roadways. 
Be sure to indicate the direction in 
which the house faces, how the farm¬ 
stead lies in relation to the public road, 
and indicate on the map you draw, 
which is north and south. 

It is best to make a rough plan as 
you take the measurements and then 
re-draw it in the house, preferably in 
ink and to scale, say, 10 or 12 feet 
equalling one inch on the plan. V 

The Kerr 
Apple-Crab 

A BOUT a year ago the Experimental 
Station at Morden named a new 
apple-crab, the Ken - , which was 
formerly distributed under number, as 
Morden 352. The variety is named 
after W. L. Kerr, now superintendent 
of the Forest Nursery Station at 
Sutherland, Saskatchewan, who for 
years was in charge of tree fruits at 
Morden. While at Morden Mr. Kerr 
made a cross between Dolgo and Har¬ 
alson, from which seed was planted in 
1935. In 1945 it was given an intro¬ 
duction number and was sent out for 
co-operative testing. 

Kerr is large for a crabapple, accord¬ 
ing to the folks at Morden, measuring 
about l/s inches across and 1M inches 
deep, or a little larger. It is an 
attractive apple, with a creamy-yellow 
ground color, generally completely 
overlaid with maroon to dark red- 
purple. The flesh is yellowish to 
creamy white, sometimes flecked with 
red, and the fruit is firm, crisp, very 
juicy and of medium texture. The 
flavor, though something like a crab, is 
sweet, pleasant and somewhat acid. It 
is described as excellent as a jelly fruit, 
pleasing when canned and acceptable 
for dessert purposes. Its season, at 
Morden, is mid-September until late 
January. Morden says: “It may be re¬ 
garded as a beautiful large Dolgo, but 
milder in flavor, longer lasting and 
sturdier in tree. It promises to be 
widely useful as a productive, hardy, 
healthy apple-crab.” V 
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Stand 

fertilizers 


Manufactured by 
The Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Company of Canada Limited 
Ask your dealer or write 
.. nearest office: 

Vancouver Calgary 

Saskatoon Winnipeg 


PRINGLE CHICKS 

10% FREE CHICKS ADDED 

to all orders for Pringle Baby Chicks 
when placed at least four weeks in 
advance of delivery date. 

Alberta Competitive prices guaranteed. 

Pringle Electric Hatcheries 

Calgary, Edmonton, South Edmontoit, 
Chilliwack 


1 ^ 9 ! 

(CM 


Bigger, Better 
ChiAe in less Tie... At less Cost] 


"2 SMITH MOTHER NATURE 

^PBROOHR 

■■■■95 


Over 250.000 satisfied users. Takes place ^ 1 

of $60 brooder house and $10 brooder. " 

Each unit broods up to 150 chicks 6 to 
8 weeks on one gallon kerosene weekly. 

Safe. Easy to clean. Built at home BTltCATfl 
easily, quickly from «imple plans, old lumber. 

Information FREE 

J. A. Smith Co., Dept. 117B, St. Thomas, Ont., Canada 


"CAPON—Electric” 

IMPROVED NEW 7 953 

ELECTRIC WAY, so simple chil¬ 
dren do it. Commercial year round 
business. Experts make 80 and over 
per hour. Six New Built-in Improve¬ 
ments. Longer Life Elements. Soft 
Flexible Electric Cables. Without 
tearing or twisting of delicate parts. 

Press Button, the rooster becomes a permanent 
Capon. Greater Profits when beginners make their 
own Electric-Made Capons. With Electric Dry Cells. 
Batteries, or Light Socket. Profit and pleasures are 
yours. No Obligation. Free Bulletin explains. Write: 
HOWARD BEUOY, Cedar Vale 1, Kansas, U.S. A. 


Alberta's Largest Hatchery 


STEWART’S 
SI RED CHICKS 


Turkey Poults ■ Ducklings ■ Goslings 
Order Now-Feb. to June delivery 

All chicks 100% Canadian R.O.P. Sired. Canadian 
Approved Broad Breasted Bronze Turkey Poults. 
Pure Bred Pekin Ducklings and Toulouse Goslings. 

10% FREE CHICKS 

added to all orders if booked four weeks or more 
in advance of delivery date. 

WRITE FOR 1954 ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG AND PRICES 


S TEIURRT ELECTRIC HR RHEMES 


602C—12th Avenue West. CALGARY, ALBERTA 



WHILE THERE ARE MANY SIGNS THAT 
MAKE US OPTIMISTIC ABOUT 

POULTRY PROFITS 

for 1954, we don't pretend to be experts 
on forecasting the future. We know for 
certain that no matter how times are— 
good, bad or indifferent—chicks and poults 
backed by the right kind of breeding and 
management always bring higher net re¬ 
turns. We are striving to produce the best 
chicks and turkey poults and give sound 
advice on the breeds or cross breeds to 
purchase for the maximum profit for eggs, 
broilers, roasters and meat. Write for 
catalogue and full details. 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries Limited 

FERGUS, ONTARIO 




Equipped for 
Poultry Profits 

This flock shows an annual profit of two dollars 
per bird, for only two hours of work each day 


by KATHLEEN MUNRO 




Maurice Landers throws scratch grain 
to his flock of Barred Rock hens. 


T HE care of a flock of 1,000 hens 
and the operation of a thirty-acre 
farm would seem to be a full-time 
occupation for one man, but to 
Maurice Landers of Salmon Arm, 
B.C., such work is a spare time hobby 
from his profession of teaching. He is 
vice-principal of the Salmon Arm 
high school. 

According to Mr. Landers, the pro¬ 
ject is only possible through mechan¬ 
ization of equipment, and to make 
this profitable, he says, the flock could 
not be smaller than it is now. 

Mr. Landers has proved this to his 
own satisfaction. The first year on the 
farm, he had 12 hens; the following 
year he raised 100 and the next year 
he had 200 birds. Feeding, watering 
and caring for 200 hens and the eggs 
they produced, required so much time 
that he felt he must go out of poultry 
entirely, or into it on a large scale 
with labor-saving devices. After he 
had mechanized, the resulting curtail¬ 
ment of chore time was startling. 
Now, an accurate record of costs and 
revenues shows Mr. Landers that Jie 
realizes an average profit of $2.00 a 
bird. 

He points out that all the mechan¬ 
ization and good housing would be 
useless without good birds. Mr. 
Landers emphasized that poultrymen 
should not be satisfied with anything 
but good egg producers, and by that, 
he suggested a hen laying from 250 
to 300 eggs a year. This year, for 
the first time, he has Barred Rocks, 
but he will go back to White Leg¬ 
horns next year. Logically, he pro¬ 
duced reasons for this change. He 
has found that the Leghorn is a 
heavier layer, a lighter eater, is easier 
to cull and does not go broody. Mr. 
Landers says the poultryman must be 
culling continually to keep the flock 
to a good standard of production. 

When he decided to go into poultry 
in a substantial way, he built a 1,000- 


bird house and invested in an auto¬ 
matic feeder, an electric egg washer 
and a hydraulic loader for his tractor. 
Now, a total of about two man-hours 
per day looks after the flock. He 
spends 15. minutes in the morning 
doing chores in the poultry house. His 
wife Dorothy gathers the eggs twice 
during the day, taking 15 minutes 
each time, and spends another hour 
washing and packing the eggs. 

When the brooder house is in use, 
another 15 minutes daily is required. 
Last spring Mr. Landers bought 1,200 
chicks which he kept under two pro¬ 
pane gas brooders. He spent 15 
minutes a day refilling feed and water 
troughs for the chicks, which was all 
the attention they needed. 

He built the 1,000-bird house of 
logs and sawed lumber, at a cost of 
roughly $1,000. He insulated the open 
loft with shavings, and for additional 
ventilation left a three-inch opening 
along the top of the south wall. An 
aluminum roof reflects the heat in 
summer and prevents snow from pil¬ 
ing up in winter. One end of the house 
has a removable door, which opens 
to a wulled-in outside run; and the 
door is wide enough to permit lim¬ 
ning the tractor into the house. His 
feed storage room, part of the build¬ 
ing, adjoins the outside run. Com¬ 
munity nests are built in along the 
north wall. The house has no roosts, 
and this, according to Mr. Landers, 
contributes to keeping it dry as all 
the manure gets into the litter. He 
uses the deep litter system, spreading 
shavings in the house once a week 
and cleaning the foot-high litter once 
a year. This is accomplished in short 
order by lifting the sectional feeder 
trough and removing the manure with 
the hydraulic loader. 

Water for the hens comes from a 
drip tap which keeps the trough full 
and runs off through an overflow. 
Electric lights run off an automatic 
light switch. Hens are given 14 hours 
of light a day. Lights switch on at 
6 a.m. and at 9 p.m., automatically 
dim for a period of 15 minutes before 
going off. 

The automatic feeder is set up in 
the feed room, and from it the long 
trough forms a rectangle the length 
of the henhouse and about one-third 
its width. Mr. Landers fills the bowl 
in the morning and turns on the 
machine which maintains the feed at 
a constant depth. It is left on for 
three or four consecutive hours. Feed 
is bought in carload lots. Five tons of 
oats, five tons of wheat and ten tons 
of laying mash last about four months. 
Mr. Landers mixes the grain in this 
proportion with good results. Each 
evening the hens are thrown scratch 
grain. 

Mrs. Landers takes care of egg 
washing in the large utility room 
adjoining the kitchen. Eggs are 
gathered in wire baskets and one 
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IMPORTANT AID 
TO LIVESTOCK 
FARMERS 

There are so many jobs that lye 
does well and cheaply on livestock 
farms that most hog and cattle 
raisers make wide use of this low- 
cost aid to herd health. For general 
cleaning of barns, stables and 
houses, lye is unequalled. A solu¬ 
tion of 2 tablespoons of Gillett’s Lye 
per gallon of water is a powerful 
cleanser and sanitizing agent. Not 
only does it remote heavy grease 
and dirt quickly, but also kills many 
viruses, germs and bacteria which 
carry cattle and hog diseases. Sim¬ 
ply remove loose dirt with a shovel, 
then scrub with a stiff brush and 
lye solution. 

Disinfectants Work Better 

In some instances of disease a spe¬ 
cific disinfectant may be recom¬ 
mended. Yet, however powerful — 
and costly — such a disinfectant 
may be, it cannot kill unless it con¬ 
tacts the germs or parasites in ques¬ 
tion; and they are usually protected 
by grease and dirt. Lye cleaning 
removes this protective coating and 
permits disinfectants to operate 
efficiently. 

Slaughter Houses 
Lye is a great help in cleaning the 
slaughter house. Before swabbing 
down the floors, dissolve 3 table¬ 
spoons of Gillett’s Lye in each gal¬ 
lon of water. This solution will 
greatly speed the removal of blood, 

■ dirt and other matter. It also deo¬ 
dorizes and sanitizes. It enables a 
single solution to be used for the 
complete cleansing job. 

GLF-83 


GILLETT'S 

100% PURE Jfjj|, 

LYE Hr 


FAST RELIEF FOR 

ACHING 

MUSCLES 



SUCCESS 

Hydraulic scraper, 
rour sizes. Wheels 
changeable sides and 
rear. 

SUCCESS AUTOMATIC LAND 
LEVELLER CO. LTD. 

MEDICINE HAT. ALBERTA 

















JOHN DEERE 60 


Standard 


basket at a time is lowered into the 
egg washer. Mrs. Landers does the 
washing while she is getting supper 
ready in the evening. 

Maurice Landers is a strong advo¬ 
cate and supporter of co-ops. He takes 
his eggs to the Salmon Arm Co-op 
to be candled and sold. After 10 or 
11 months of laying, when the hens 
begin to drop off in production, they 
are taken alive to the Co-op killing 
plant in Armstrong. V 


A Servant 
For Poultryinen 

W HERE does a poultryman get his 
greatest assistance in looking 
after the flock? Certainly, there is no 
more ready servant than electricity on 
poultry farms. For example, electricity 
lights the poultry house to increase 
the egg production, and to stimulate 
sexual activity in turkey breeding 
stock. Turkeys can be brought into lay 
at any time by the use of lights, while 
the males can be stimulated to activity 
in the same manner. 

Electricity is ready to help incubate 
the eggs, brood the chicks, pump 
water in the poultry house, and keep 
it warm in winter. It will supply 
power to grind and handle the feed, 
and to operate mechanical feeders to 
reduce chore time. 

Prof. W. J. Rae, University of Sas¬ 
katchewan, says that no poultryman 
can afford to operate without adequate 
lighting in the poultry house. He 
recommends a 40-watt lamp for every 
100 square feet of floor space for 14 
hours a day. In the fall, too, he points 
out that lights are necessary to in¬ 
crease egg production. V 


Get acquainted with the John Deere “60” 
Standard, the all-new tractor that’s tailor- 
made for better work, bigger profits on 
medium-sized grain farms. 

Here’s new power that handles three- and 
four-bottom plows, 12- and 16 -foot Surflex 
Tillers, big-capacity disk harrows and simi¬ 
lar equipment in practically any condition 
. . . more economical power that saves 
money, boosts profits on every job. In addi¬ 
tion, there’s every modern feature, “live” 


hydraulic Powr-Trol . . . “live” power shaft 
. . . new, easier steering, greater operator 
comfort and convenience and many others 
for faster, easier work. 

Your John Deere dealer is eager to have 
you learn the full story on the “60” Standard. 
Stop at his store soon. Get the facts. Arrange 
for a field demonstration where you can 
see for yourself how this brilliant new trac¬ 
tor will save time and labor, help build 
bigger grain profits. 


NEW Power and Economy . . . 

are yours, thanks to this Duplex or “double- 
barrelled” carburetor which meters fuel in identi¬ 
cal amounts to each cyl- 
inder at any throttle 

setting from idle to full ... y *. ( ^gS| 

load. Other advanced „ s 

engine features include isff* 4**^ Sf 

Cyclonic Fuel Intake wE ffrcg ! 

and All-Weather Mani- j§||^pipP^ 


Fats for 
Poultry 

P ACKINGHOUSE operators have 
been searching for new uses for 
fats, now that these are being re¬ 
placed by detergents in the manufac¬ 
ture of soap. One possibility seems to 
be in rations for broilers. University of 
Wisconsin tests indicate that a ton of 
broiler meat could be produced with 
600 pounds less feed, when the ration 
contained about 414 per cent white 
grease or tallow. 

It is pointed out that the added fat 
in poultry rations would have another 
advantage. It would cut down on the 
dust problem in mills and stores. The 
advantage to farmers would be that 
they could produce broilers more 
quickly at a lower feed cost. V 


with a fully-adjustable, deep-cushion seat, large 

features including new larg- xr" V \ ' 

er fenders that cover more 
of the rear tires and provide &&&& 


Convenience . . . 

is really yours on the “60” Standard with such 
features as the new “live” power shaft shown here. 
This new feature reduces ^ 

clogging of power-driven 
equipment to the very mini- 

mum . . . cuts clutching and A jL 1 I 

shifting time and effort 

. . . and in many cases - 3 

saves the cost of 
auxiliary engines. 


at every point under the tractor through use of 
a new rugged, arched front axle and larger diameter 
rear tires. In addition to this new clearance that 
means better work on every job, the front wheel 
knuckles on the “60” Standard have been re¬ 
designed and . angled ^ 


Selling 

Young Turkeys 

R AISING turkeys for sale at from 
10 to 14 weeks old, when they 
weigh six to nine pounds, is becoming 
a popular part of the turkey business. 
Although these birds are often called 
broilers, they are usually served 
roasted, or fried so the term “fryer- 
roaster” is coming into use. They are 
sold as an entirely different item from 
heavy roasting turkeys and in some 
places are taking the place of heavy 
roasting chickens. 

As in any new industry, some prob¬ 
lems remain to be solved before it 


SAVE MORE . . . Start in ’54— 
Choose a JOHN DEERE 


Send for FREE Literature 

JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, LTD. 
Calgary • Regina • Hamilton • Winnipeg 

Please send me Free literature on 
the new John Deere ” 60 " Standard 
Tractor. 
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can operate at peak efficiency. White- 
feathered birds that are as fast grow¬ 
ing as the Broad Breasted Bronze, are 
needed. Rations which stimulate 
rapid growth and good fleshing and 
finish must be developed. One thing 
is certain, though, agree many turkey 
men, the fryer-roaster is here to 
stay. V 


Order 
Chicks Now 

P OULTRY producers who want 
early chicks should place orders 
now, to ensure delivery on the desired 
date, says Saskatchewan’s poultry 
commissioner. He adds that early 
hatched chicks will make it possible 
to take advantage of late summer and 
fall markets, and past experience has 
shown greater returns for eggs pro¬ 
duced during this period. 

In planning the year’s poultry pro¬ 
gram, there arq^ three general possi¬ 
bilities; the specialized egg-producing 
flock, the dual-purpose flock, and the 
meat-production flock. Most suitable 
breeds for the dual-purpose farm flock 
include New Hampshires, Barred, or 
White Plymouth Rocks, and Light 
Sussex. Buying unsexed chicks will 
mean a saving in cash outlay, and the 
cockerels can be fattened and sold in 
the fall, or put into lockers for winter 
use. 

If the cockerels are caponized, they 
can be reared with the pullets, with¬ 
out interference. They will be lazy 
and think only of eating and putting 
on weight. Capons grow larger than 
cockerels and command a premium at 
the market. 

Before ordering the birds, it is well 
to consider the size of laying flock 
required. For every hundred hens in 
the laying flock, it is well to buy 300 
chicks, to allow for some culling, after 
the male birds are taken away. V 


Another 

Poultry Disease 

D R. JAY ISA, of the Veterinary 
Laboratory, Manitoba Department 
of Agriculture, reported several cases 
of blue comb disease in Manitoba 
poultry flocks last fall. Up to the 
present, this disease has been rare in 
the province, but has been widespread 
in some regions of the United States. 

Although the University of Wiscon¬ 
sin says it is commonly called a pullet 
disease, it can spread to the laying 
flock: and this was found true in 
Manitoba. One flock which had 
reached 80 per cent production in the 
early winter, dropped to 30 per cent 
in only three days, when infected. In 
this flock, very few of the birds died, 
but losses in revenue from egg pro¬ 
duction were very serious. 

The University of Wisconsin reports 
that infected birds will show signs of 
sickness, cease eating, and develop a 
high fever. However, their crops will 
remain full. In some cases, death 
losses will be heavy. 

The Wisconsin poultry specialist 
says the most suitable treatment is to 
feed the flock some molasses, and 
muriate of potash. V 


BIG POWER that Shortens 

Work Days, increases Pay Days 

on Large Farms 



Put your large-acreage grain farm 
on a new profit basis—do more in less time 
. . . save more on every job—with a John 
Deere Model “R” Diesel Tractor. 


Here’s Big Power that really shortens work 
days—husky, rugged, two-cylinder power for 
handling four- and five-bottom plows, 20- 
foot Surflex Tillers, tandem hookups of 
grain drills, rod weeders and similar big- 
capacity equipment at peak efficiency in 
practically every condition. The Model “R” 
has five modern job-geared speeds to match 
your every large-acreage requirement . . . 
far better traction that cuts dollar-wasting 
wheel slippage to the minimum . . . and a 
host of unequalled features such as “live” 
hydraulic Powr-Trol, automotive-type steer¬ 
ing and many others that help you do more, 
easier, every minute you’re in the field. 


Here’s Big Economy, too—double savings 
that build bigger profits. Not only does the 
Model “R” save you money through the 
lower day-to-day operating costs of its 
highly efficient Diesel engine, . but also 
through the extra years of dependable, low- 
cost, trouble-free service that results from 
simpler, stronger, John Deere two-cylinder 
design. On farms throughout the country, 
owners report the Model “R” saving up to 
several hundred dollars a year in fuel costs 
alone and operating season after season at 
rock-bottom maintenance costs. 

Call on your John Deere dealer, get com¬ 
plete details. Arrange for a demonstration 
and see for yourself how the Big Power and 
Big Economy of the Model “R” Diesel will 
shorten work days, increase pay days on 
your large-acreage farm. 



Send for FREE Literature 

JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, LTD. 
Calgary • Regina • Hamilton • Winnipeg 

Please send me free literature on the 
John Deere Model "R” Diesel. 


Town- 


Province- 


Breaking land, seeding, 
field-cultivating, combin¬ 
ing—whatever the job on 
large grain farms—the 
John Deere Model “R” 
Diesel has just what you 
need for better, faster 
work and bigger profit. 
With an outfit such as 
shown at the left—Model 
“R” with 20-foot Surflex 
Tiller—many Canadian 
grain farmers report work¬ 
ing almost ten acres an 
hour with an average fuel 
consumption of less than 
1-1/2 gallons per hour. 


SAVE MORE ... Start in *54— 
Choose a JOHN DEERE ._■ 

..jam 
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R.R.- 
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WELCOME TO 

SASKATCHEWAN 

and SHSP 




YOU are a 

NEWCOMER,^ 
to - 

SASKATCHEWAN 


• The Province of Saskatchewan provides its residents 
with financial protection against costly hospital 
bills through the SASKATCHEWAN HOSPITAL 
SERVICES PLAN. 

• Newcomers to the Province become eligible for 
coverage under the Plan after residing in it for six 
months. 

• If you are a newcomer to Saskatchewan, you should 
take proper steps to obtain protection for you and 
your family before you have completed six months' 
residence in the Province. 


HERE'S HOW THE PLAN AFFECTS 
NEW RESIDENTS 

1. You should pay your hospitalization tax before the first day of the 
seventh calendar month following entry into the Province. 

2. Coverage for hospital bills will then be provided from the first day 
of the seventh calendar month after arrival. 

3. If you are late paying your tax, benefits will start one month after 
date of tax payment. 

4. The tax which new residents pay to obtain coverage until December 
31 is at the rate of $1.26 per month for adults and 42 cents per 
month for dependents under 18, with a family maximum of $3.34 
per month. 

5. Pay at the nearest SHSP tax collection office of the city, town, village, 
rural municipality or local improvement district in which you live. 

54-1 


Your Tax Payment is Your Protection 


SASKATCHEWAN 

HOSPITAL SERVICES PLAN 



• This feature is furnished monthly 
by United Grain Growers Limited 


MONTHLY 


Final Wheat Payment Near 

Western farmers will receive the 
final payment on their 1952 wheat 
deliveries some time during February 
or early March, according to an an¬ 
nouncement by Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, in 
the House of Commons, last month. 
While it appears that not all of the 
1952 crop has been sold it is under¬ 
stood that the Canadian Wheat Board 
hopes to close oyt its accounts for the 
year at an early date. 

The Minister, at the time he made 
his announcement with respect to the 
final payment, added that it would 
be “some time” before the present 
delivery quota of five bushels per 
specified acre on the 1953 crop could 
be increased. V 

A Search for Markets 

Australia, like Canada, is sending a 
team of grain experts to a number of 
Asiatic countries as well as to Africa 
in search of expanded markets for her 
surplus wheat. Australian officials esti¬ 
mate the country will have a surplus 
of some 60 million bushels by the end 
of this year. 

A Canadian team of three is on a 
good will tour of the Orient at the 
present time, apparently with pur¬ 
poses similar to the team which visited 
certain European countries some three 
years ago. Members of the team are 
C. N. Vogel of Ottawa, chief of the 
trade department’s grain division; 
William Riddel of Winnipeg, a com¬ 
missioner of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, and Dr. J. A. Anderson, chief 
chemist for the Board of Grain Com¬ 
missioners. It is anticipated the trio 
will visit India, Indonesia, Japan, 
Hong Kong and Singapore. 

The presence of the Canadian team 
in the Orient has not gone unnoticed 
in Australian circles. A passing refer¬ 
ence to “traditional markets” by Sir 
John Teasdale, chairman of the Aus¬ 
tralian Wheat Board, is symptomatic 
of Australian uneasiness over her cur¬ 
rent wheat situation. Reports emanat¬ 
ing from the conference of finance 
ministers of the British Common¬ 
wealth held in Sydney last month sug¬ 
gest an Anglo-Australian conflict over 
recent British purchases of Canadian 
wheat. Australia apparently has criti¬ 
cized Britain for using scarce dollars 
for Canadian wheat when she could 
have used sterling to buy surplus 
Australian wheat. The basis for the 
Australian argument is to be found in 
the 1952 conference of finance min¬ 
isters which urged greater primary 
production in all British Common¬ 
wealth countries. Australia believes 
she made a modest response to the 
call and now, although needs of the 
Commonwealth greatly exceed Aus¬ 
tralia’s normal exports, she finds her¬ 
self with a substantial wheat surplus. 
Australians are allegedly hinting at an 
agreement between Canada and the 
United Kingdom whereby the latter 
country obtains Canadian wheat at a 
price below the current International 
Wheat Agreement price. It appears 
reasonable to suppose that Britain 
pays the same price as any other 
country for wheat purchased from 
Canada. 

Top Australian officials cannot agree 
among themselves, however, as to the 


gravity of the situation. Prime Min¬ 
ister Robert Menzies is credited with 
the claim that “the grower is well 
protected in the present season by the 
substantial guaranteed first advance, 
payable promptly on the delivery of 
his wheat.” On the other hand, Sir 
John Teasdale advocates temporary 
curtailment of production because he 
believes the Australian wheat industry 
to be faced with the gravest depres¬ 
sion since the early 1930’s. Much of 
the immediate difficulty facing the 
country’s wheat industry is caused by 
lack of adequate storage space for any 
considerable amount of grain making 
the handling of carry-over stocks ex¬ 
tremely difficult. The occurence of 
periodic droughts of great severity in 
the nation’s major wheat producing 
regions emphasizes the importance of 
some carry-over which perhaps par¬ 
tially explains Prime Minister Menzies’ 
reluctance to agree with the Australian 
Wheat Board’s argument that the 
wheat acreage should be reduced. His 
attitude is summed up in a press 
quote in which he is reported as stat¬ 
ing: “I deplore the controversy which 
has made the world wheat situation 
appear weaker than the facts justify.” 
He added that “export prices are still 
well above Australian production 
costs.” 

Relevant to the Commonwealth 
wheat situation, the Financial Times 
a few weeks ago, carried a review of 
a new statistical study of Common¬ 
wealth resources entitled “Common¬ 
wealth Stocktaking.” According to the 
Times the survey exposes the relative 
weakness of the Commonwealth in 
food production. The following Times’ 
comment is of particular interest to 
Canadian producers: 

“Even the potential development 
which the author allows for in both 
Australia and the United Kingdom 
does not, perhaps, take account of the 
all-important fact that the hard wheat 
for bread-making must, in large part, 
come from North America. Wheat, in 
fact, is the commodity which points 
to the crucial need for the greater 
monetary integration of Canada with 
the rest of the Commonwealth.” 

Here is a clear, concise recognition 
of Britain’s need for high grade, 
Western Canadian wheat. V 

Flexible Supports Aim of 

Eisenhower Farm Proposals 

In Washington last month President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower proposed to 
Congress a new farm policy aimed at 
easing present agricultural problems 
and the minimizing of possible future 
problems arising out of increasing farm 
surpluses and declining prices. Inter¬ 
pretations of the President’s views 
have been many and varied: there has 
been considerable disagreement as to 
the relative importance of the various 
proposals with little agreement as to 
their effectiveness if they become law. 
It was to be expected perhaps, that 
much of the initial reaction would be 
political. Probably for this reason, first 
considerations of the Senate Agricul¬ 
tural Committee have been devoted to 
the less controversial matters such as 
watershed conservation and develop¬ 
ment, the grazing bill and the increase 
of borrowing authority for the Com¬ 
modity Credit Corporation. Such 
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politically controversial matters as 
price support were delayed deliber¬ 
ately to allow the full implications of 
the proposals to “sink in.” 

A clear understanding of the sug¬ 
gested policies must be preceded by 
the recognition that they comprised a 
number of steps and measures, most 
of which were expressed in general 
terms, the details to be developed later 
by specific legislative enactment. Out 
of necessity the proposals contained a 
considerable element of compromise 
and few if any were new, a fact which 
the President recognized and willingly 
admitted. 

In delineating and appraising the 
proposals, the number of features 
selected by the writer as essential to 
the policy depend upon the point of 
view. Insofar as the Canadian observer 
is concerned five main lines of thought 
have particular significance: 

(1) The return of price-support 
operations for all commodities except 
wool and tobacco to “flexible” levels 
employing a sliding scale of supports, 
possibly 75 to 90 per cent of parity. 
This would mean the elimination of 
the current requirement that the price 
of basic commodities be supported at 
90 per cent of parity, a legislative 
qualification which is due to expire 
next year unless Congress acts to con¬ 
tinue it. The new plans envisage the 
substitution in its place supports which 
would be adjusted to the level of sup¬ 
ply in relation to demand. 

(2) “Insulation” from commercial 
markets of some of the surplus stocks 
now held by the government. These 
quantities overhang the market and 
were it not for the support program 
would seriously depress market prices. 
The President proposes to eliminate 
these surpluses from the support price 
calculations and, if possible, to remove 
their influence from the market. This 
would be accomplished by the enact¬ 
ment of legislative guarantees that the 
surpluses would not be returned either 
to the domestic or foreign markets but 
would be set aside for the school lunch 
program, disaster relief, aid to the 
peoples of foreign countries and stock¬ 
piled for emergencies. Whether the 
influence of these surpluses can be 
removed from the market is problem¬ 
atical but if the proposed program is 
to succeed it must “start from scratch.” 

(3) The adoption of a “modernized 
parity” for all commodities. The pur¬ 
pose of the modernized parity is to 
reflect demand and supply relation¬ 
ships of more recent years rather than 
those prevailing in a fixed period some 
40 years ago—1909-1914. Modernized 
parity was introduced in the Agricul¬ 
tural Act of 1949 and is now in use 
for some commodities but its applica¬ 
tion was postponed for those basic 
commodities for which the new parity 
was lower than the older parity. 

(4) A gradual changeover to flex¬ 
ible support levels and to modernized 
parity thus allowing farmers to make 
the necessary adjustment in their pro¬ 
duction plans. The President made no 
recommendations for the transition to 
flexible supports but proposed that the 
modernized parity be reached by an 
annual adjustment of five per cent of 
old parity. 

(5) The dispatch of “high level 
trade missions” to foreign countries to 


expand markets for U.S. production in 
excess of domestic requirements. The 
President told Congress that in an 
effort to broaden markets the U.S. 
soon will send trade missions to 
Europe, Asia and South America to 
explore the immediate possibilities of 
expanding international trade in food 
and cotton. He “added: 

“Moreover, the secretary of agricul¬ 
ture, in co-operation with the secretary 
of state, is organizing discussions for 
the exchange of views with foreign 
ministers of agriculture on subjects 
affecting the use of agricultural sur¬ 
pluses and stockpiles.” 

The secretary of agriculture, Mr. 
Ezra Benson, pledged the Admin¬ 
istration, in somewhat the same view, 
to a policy of using “every resource to 
find new markets for farm products 
and to recapture, in so far as possible, 
the overseas markets we have lost.” 

The success of the program now be¬ 
fore Congress may depend to a con¬ 
siderable extent upon the ability of the 
U.S. to sell farm surpluses abroad. It is 
possible that efforts to this end may 
be undertaken even at the risk of in¬ 
vading markets now occupied by 
friendly countries. An attempt has 
begun to reduce the wheat surplus 
through subsidized sales outside the 
International Wheat Agreement. The 
significance to the Canadian farmer 
will be in the methods used by the 
U.S. to exploit markets which are now 
being supplied with Canadian prod¬ 
uce. It should be noted, however, that 
the President’s message to Congress 
carried no allusions to the mooted two- 
price system, whereby the domestic 
price would be supported while sur¬ 
plus products would enter the world’s 
markets at competitive world prices. 

If the proposals become effective in 
1955 it would mean lower prices, for 
a time at least, for many of the basic 
farm commodities. The readjustment 
of American farm prices to more real¬ 
istic levels could be of considerable 
importance to Canadian producers. V 

No Import Curbs on Canadian 
Barley 

A recent press report quoted officials 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
as saying they have no plans to ask for' 
restrictions on imports of Canadian 
barley at the present time. It was 
implied that the situation was being 
watched closely and restrictions would 
be requested if too much barley 
entered the country. 

U.S. farm law provides the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture with authority to 
request a Tariff Commission investiga¬ 
tion if Department officials decide 
incoming commodities are injurious to 
the price support program. Following 
Tariff Commission studies that depart¬ 
ment then makes its recommendations 
to the President for his consideration. 

Imports of barley from Canada up 
to mid-January of the 1953-54 crop 
year amounted to 20 million bushels. 
This compared with 12/2 million 
bushels during the corresponding 
period last year. V 
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iq541S?«^h^ ry book 

■ ^ The finest and largest Catalog we have ever 

i.« WVSy-W \1\ * issued, now 164 pages, all to help you enjoy the loveliest 

" » garden ever. Many fine new things like Bush Form Sweet Peas, a Miracle 

M Flower that changes color every day. Salvias so early they flower in the 

M seed flat, Miniature Glads, Giant Hybrid Begonias and Gloxinias, Baby 
~ Orchid, New Roses, Crimson King Maple, latest Hybrid Vegetables, Large 

Fruited Strawberries from seed. Nursery Stock, Bulbs, Houseplants, Garden 
Chemicals, Supplies, etc. Send today. ioiw 

DOMINION SEED HOUSE G ONTARIO^ 11 




The Hanson Brodjet relieves you forever from 
the grief of operating old-fashioned boom 
sprayers. No tedious manipulation of ropes and 
pulleys. No clogged nozzles. No swaying boom 
to bend, break or dig into your crops. The Han¬ 
son Brodjet goes anywhere your tractor goes. 


simple and practical — no cumbersome boom 


The low cost, advanced design, efficient oper¬ 
ation and versatility of the Hanson Brodjet will 
save you time, labor and money. Spray at 
speeds up to 15 m.p.h. Apply weed and brush 
killers, insecticides, liquid fertilizers, etc. It's 
simple to install, operate and maintain. 


saves labor — saves money 


With included attachments, you can quickly 
and easily convert your Hanson Brodjet to 
handle every spraying job. Spray fields and row 
crops with swaths up to 54 feet, roadsides and 
fencerows, livestock, orchards, spot spraying, 
cleaning, etc. Spray with high or low pressures 
and gallonages. 


chemical distribution 


Experienced engineers have designed the Han¬ 
son Brodjet to provide you with the finest equip¬ 
ment at the lowest possible price. Extensive 
tests prove that its simple operation and 
superior chemical distribution means more 
economical applications for you than ever 
before. 


Pat. No. 2597727 


70 THIS 


See your Local Dealer or write for full details today! 


Hanson Chemical Equipment Export Co, CG 

P. O. Box 28, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Please send me, without obligation, free folder about the HANSON BRODJET. 

Name__ 

Address_City _Prov._ 


I 

I 
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What you need 
are ditches!”. 


Why run an obstacle course every spring 
and after every rain storm? Through a F arm 
Improvement loan from the B of M you can 
finance the making of ditches, drainage sys¬ 
tems, dyking, as well as many other farm 
improvements. 

If you need ready cash to do the job, a F arm 
improvement loan may be the answer. Drop 
in and talk over the details with our „, 
nearest B of M 


manager. 


Remember, if your proposition is 
sound, there’s money for you at the 
Bank of Montreal. 

Bank of Montreal 


TO 2 MIlllOM CmDIAMS 

GP 


(pciHcuta'a. "pOut Send 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 



THERE'S A DIFFERENCE . . . 

between the brand you pui on your livestock and the brand an advertiser puts 
on his product. A livestock brand signifies ownership only. A product brand 
signifies not only ownership but quality as well. The reputation of the manu¬ 
facturer will suffer if his branded product fails to give the consumer satis¬ 
faction. As a general rule you can buy a branded product with confidence. 


>NESTEE\- 

WELL CURBING 

WILL KEEP YOUR WELL CLEAN 

Prevents cave-ins—keeps out vermin, seepage. Lengths as desired- 
wide slip joints make it easy to install. Ensures a clean well all the 
time. A lifetime investment in health and service. Material is Cor¬ 
rugated Galvanized Copper Steel (like a culvert) highly durable and 
always sanitary. Sizes 8 to 72 inches. 

Ask your dealer or write us for further information. 

WESTEEL PRODUCTS LIMITED 

Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon 

Calgary Edmonton Vancouver 



A Winning Project 
With District Ideas 


Fuel logs from sunflower seeds, striped 
childrens mitts, all helped these girls win 


W HEN the Altona 4-H club girls 
were looking for a subject for a 
demonstration to be given in the 
Kiwanis competition in Winnipeg they 
thought of a Christmas centerpiece 
made by some of the women in 
the district. The base was a fuel log 
made from the hulls of sunflower 
seeds. These fuel logs are a by-product 
of the vegetable oil processing plant 
in Altona, the only plant of this type 
in Manitoba. One or more candles 
were set into the base and the arrange¬ 
ment was finished with holly or other 
Christmas greens. The centerpiece was 
attractive, easy to make and, best of 
all, a product of their own home town. 

The idea grew. A demonstration of 
Christmas gifts that could be made at 
home would be a good choice. It could 
include the Altona table decoration 
and, as the final competition was to be 
held early in December, it would be 
timely. 

Rosemary Howe and Shirley Sawat- 
sky, two third-year members of the 
sewing group, were chosen to give 
the demonstration. The subject would 
be Christmas Gifts to Make, and the 
leaders, Miss Hildebrand, Miss Wiebe 
and Mrs. Toews, would help. 

During the fall months, Shirley, 
Rosemary and the leaders worked hard 



Shirley Sawatsky and Rosemary Houte 
display their gift selection. 


preparing the demonstration. First of 
all the items to be demonstrated were 
to be chosen, then made. They must 
be items easily made at home. They 
must be colorful enough to show up 
in a demonstration and they must be 
the type of gifts that would appeal to 
a good many people. They chose 
brightly striped children’s mitts, knit¬ 
ted yellow golf club covers, a baby’s 
bib and saque, a small girl’s felt bag 
and purse and a knitting bag for 
mother or grandmother. 

The next question was how to dis¬ 
play the gifts during the demonstra¬ 
tion. A Christmas tree, of course! A 
tree cut from plywood, firmly 
mounted, and painted green. would 


be attractive and show the gifts off to 
advantage. By now both Mrs. Howe 
and Mrs. Sawatsky were helping and 
the fathers were busy on the tree. 

First the girls competed with other 
4-H clubs in the Morden district. Each 
club in the Morden district home 
economist’s area sent a team for the 
competition. As each area includes 
five or six agricultural representatives’ 
areas there was a large gathering and 
competition was strong. 

Shirley Sawatsky and Rosemary 
Howe, the Altona team, won the right 
to represent Morden* area in Winni¬ 
peg. But the judges had made numer¬ 
ous suggestions and they had a lot of 
work to do before that. 

Then on December 1, six Manitoba 
teams, representing the six home 
economists’ districts, met in Winnipeg. 
Two of them were to be chosen to 
demonstrate at the Kiwanis Club 
luncheon and compete for the cup. 
This time the competition was even 
harder. There were teams from Fox- 
warren, Eriksdale, Arborg, Pipestone, 
and Kenville. 

Rosemary and Shirley were sur¬ 
prised, but happy, to find they were 
chosen as one of the two best teams. 

They were now in the finals and 
would demonstrate for the Winnipeg 
Kiwanians at their luncheon meeting 
at the Royal Alexandra Hotel. The 
other team chosen was the Arborg 
group—Jerry Borjford and Eleanor 
Johanneson, who demonstrated Nylon 
in the News. 

At last the final demonstrations were 
given. The Arborg team was named 
the winner and received the cup. 
Shirley and Rosemary placed second. 
All four girls were presented with 
travelling bags—gifts from the Club for 
a job well planned and well done. It 
was an occasion none of these girls 
will forget. V 

Birthplace of 
4-H Clubs 

HERE is a large boulder on the 
courthouse lawn in the town of 
Clarion, Iowa, U.S.A. Imbedded in 
that boulder is a bronze plaque, which 
states that the 4-H movement got 
underway in that town. O. H. Benson 
started the 4-H club movement, and 
on the bronze plaque commemorating 
this fact is the following inscription. 

“Birthplace of the 4-H club 
emblem. 

“Wright county is the birthplace of 
the 4-H club idea, and out of the 
hands, hearts, and minds of our rural 
boys and girls and a clover field, came 
the message of 4-H clubs. 

“To the volunteer leaders, parents 
and 4-H club members, then, now 
and forever, we acknowledge with 
thanks their contribution to a great 
cause. They gave to America and the 
world, a system of 4-H and home 
education which trains head, heart, 
hands and health every day, in botli 
v/ork and play.” V 
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SAVE MORE GRAIN PER ACRE... COVER MORE ACRES PER HOUR 



and do it all with 75% LESS STEERING EFFORT! 


In the great new 1954 "Drive-o-matic” Combines Cockshutt brings you ALL of its 
"years ahead” engineering firsts. EXTRA cleaning and separating capacity . . . 
ALL the big grain saving features of a better balanced combine . . . EXCLUSIVE 
"Drive-o-matic” all speed traction drive . . . Massive 1600 x 16 airplane type tires 
. . . AND NOW POWER STEERING! 

If you are in the market for a new combine—BE WISE! Be sure to see this revo¬ 
lutionary NEW TYPE of harvester combine at your Cockshutt dealer’s—FIRST! 
See why it is by far the best investment in modern harvesting equipment you can 
possibly make! See why power farmers throughout the world are turning in ever 
increasing numbers to Cockshutt "Drive-o-matic”—the world’s most modern 
harvester combine. 

Remember combine size is of vital importance to you. Test after test through the 
years has proven Cockshutt "Drive-o-matics” are just the right size to operate at 
full capacity, neither overloaded nor underloaded under your year to year changing 
crop conditions. See them today. 2 new series—6 new models to choose from, 
"SP132” with big 3?" body capacity, or "SP137” with huge 37" body capacity. 


LOOK AT THESE YEARS AHEAD 
COCKSHUTT 

"DRIVE-O-MATIC" FEATURES 

★ EXTRA SEPARATING CAPACITY 

★ EXTRA CLEANING CAPACITY 

★ HYDRAULIC ALL-SPEED TRACTION DRIVE 

PROVIDES OVER 100 FORWARD SPEEDS AT 
THE TOUCH OF A FOOT CONTROLLED PEDAL 

★ HYDRAULIC HEADER LIFT 

★ HYDRAULIC POWER STEERING 

★ FULL FLOATING LIVE AXLE DRIVE 

★ FLOTRACTION AIRPLANE TYPE TIRES 

★ MAIN DRIVES INDIVIDUALLY ADJUSTED 

★ SAFETY BALANCED OVERALL DESIGN 


WHEN YOU 
OWN A 


COMSffvrr 

YOU KNOW YOU OWN THE BEST! 

PARTNERS OF THE CANADIAN FARMER FOR 115 YEARS 



COCKSHUIT FARM EQUIPMENT LIMITED, BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 

Please send literature checked below Dept. SP 1 

0 Tractors 0 Cultivators 0 Fertilizer Spreaders 

l~~l Tractor Mounted 0 Disc Harrows 0 Deep Tillage Tools 

Equipment 0 Grain Drills 0 Mowers 

f~l Combines 0 Moldboard Plows 0 Side Delivery Rakes 

0 Forage Harvesters 0 Disc Plows 0 Swathers 

0 Crop Blowers 0 Manure Spreaders 0 Planters 


ADDRESS ., 
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More comfort, more convenience 
for the home... 

less work, more profit 

and greater safety for the farm... 


*CRANE 



CHOOSE CRANE quality equipment to be sure of service and 
satisfaction. 

Crane plumbing fixtures—bathtubs, toilets, wash basins, sinks, 
laundry tubs—are available in sizes, styles and materials to meet 
every need—every budget. 

You can depend on Crane, too, for the steam or hot water boilers 
best suited to your requirements—and for all types of radiation, in¬ 
cluding Radiant Baseboard Panels. 

Through Crane you can also obtain the finest water pumps and 
water systems to enable you to enjoy all the advantages of having 
running water always on tap. 

t-3402 

Ask your plumbing 
and heating contractor—or your 
nearest Crane Branch—for 
full information and illustrated 
literature on the particular 
types of equipment in which you 
are interested 


CRANE 

LIMITED 

General Office: 1170 Beaver Hall Square 
Montreal 

7 Canadian Factories • 18 Canadian Branches 



Some New Ideas 
For the Workshop 

Readers tell how not tv babbitt, of how to make a drill press, a 
sawhorse, an emergency wrench, and several other handy things 


Don’t Babbitt On Moisture. Years 
ago I was watching babbitt being 
poured. There was a sudden explosion 
and the molten metal was blown into 
my eye. The eye was not lost, but I 
have never for¬ 
gotten the lesson. 
Before pouring 




MOISTURE WILL CAUSE 
AN EXPLOSION 


molten metal into 
any vessel, mold 
or form, make 
certain that no 


moisture is present. The moisture 


forms steam and can cause an explo¬ 


sion. If possible heat a bearing before 
pouring babbit. This drives out all 
moisture; added to this you do a 
better job of pouring if the bearing is 
hot.—W.F.S. V 


Handy Scoop. I made a useful little 
scoop for taking feed supplement out 
of the bag by soldering together a 
large fruit juice 
can and a canned 
milk container. I 
cut the large can 
as shown in the 
illustration, and 
turned the sharp 
edge over. Such 
.a scoop would also be handy in the 
flour bin in the kitchen.—P.M., Sask. V 



Tool Box Sawhorse. Using two large 
C-clamps and two notched 1x4 
scrap pieces I converted my tool box 
into a sawhorse 
for holding small 
saw jobs. Cut 
the wood pieces 
about a foot long, 
and cut the 
notches three 
inches across the 
top and three inches deep. Clamp 
them tightly to the end of the tool 
box, as shown.—H.E.F. V 



Wire Connections. I make tight 
loop ends on woven copper wire by 
removing an inch or so of insulation 
and then separat¬ 
ing and spreading 
the bared wire 
as shown in figure 
1, then shaping 
and twisting a 
loop around a nail 
as shown in figure 2. I clip the tip 
of the wire off, and dip the short 
end remaining into molten solder.— 
H.E.F. V 



SOLDER TIP 


Crankcase Oil Container. A useful 
container for draining the crankcase 
of your car or truck can be made by 


CUT AWAY AS SHOWN 



OIL CAN I 


cutting away part 
of one side of a 
square five-gallon 
can, as shown. 
Such a can can be 
readily pushed 
under the motor 


for draining, and then can be carried 
by the handle, which is left intact.— 
A.B., Sask. V 


Adjustable Sawhorse. For construc¬ 
tion work where sawhorses of various 
heights are often needed, this plan 
will often eliminate the need for two 
sawhorses. The extra legs are cut from 
2x4 stock and fastened to the horse 


LEGS OF SAWHORSE FOLD UP FOR LOW WORK 



by means of heavy butt hinges. All 
braces are mortised flush so as not to 
interfere when the legs are swung 
upward and hooked in place. A hook 
and turnbuckle at either end of the 
sawhorse holds the extension legs 
rigid when in use.—H.E.F. V 


Emergency Wrench. A heavy bolt 
and two nuts will make an ideal 
emergency wrench when a small nut 


has to be tight¬ 
ened, and avail¬ 
able wrenches 
don’t fit. Put the 
two nuts on the 


TWO NUTS ON BOLT USED 



bolt with the rounded sides out, as 


shown, and use the bolt as you would 
an ordinary wrench.—H.E.F. V 


Cold Chisel Handle. I have made 


my cold chisel safer and more con¬ 



venient for heavy 
work by welding 
a half-inch rod to 
the side of the 
cold chisel as a 
handle. When 


using a heavy hammer it saves jarred 
hands and bruised knuckles.—L.I.R. V' 


Drill Press. The sketch shows how 
I made a drill press from an old force 
pump head and rod. First I cut 18 
inches off the top of the rod, using 
this for the handle. I welded a 1 x fl¬ 
inch strap iron on each side of this at 
the end, letting it stick over about 
1/2 inches, then drilled holes 
through them and 
the rod. The rest 
of the pump rod 
I welded to a 10 
by 12-inch piece 
of channel iron 
for a base, brac¬ 
ing it four ways 
with triangular 
braces. Next I 
bent a one by 12- 
inch strap iron to 
fit the top of my 
portable electric drill, leaving it 
long enough to bolt it fast to the 
pump head at the back. I bolted the 
lower part of the electric drill to the 
pump head so it could be tightened 
or loosened with wing nuts in case I 
wanted to take the electric drill off 
for portable use. I use a stiff spring 
to raise the drill when the pressure 
is released on the handle.—D.I.K. V 
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WHAT'S NEW 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

Made in Canada for more than 50 years 


YOUR FARM BUILDINGS 
MORI EFFICIENT! 


MAKE YOUR HOME 
MORE COMFORTABLE 


A simple type of car belt with a D- 
shaped ring device that allows a child 
to move freely on the seat of a car, 
but designed to hold him safe in case 
of sudden stops, is now on the market. 
(Webelt, Reg’d.) (19) V 


Insulation 


(An improved long fiber mineral wool) 

For maximum comfort and fuel savings 
in your home — more uniform tempera¬ 
tures in your farm buildings, insulate with 
Johns-Manville Spintex Batts. Because 
they are firmly felted, they are easy to 
apply, handle better and retain their full 
insulating efficiency. They’re fireproof and 
will not settle. 

You invest iff insulation only once. For 
lifetime comfort and savings use J-M 
Spintex. For free folder, see your J-M 
dealer, or write Canadian Johns-Manville, 
Dept. 4194, 199 Bay St., Toronto. 

(Where space to be insulated is inacces¬ 
sible, you will obtain the same efficient re¬ 
sults with J-M “Blown” Spihtex. See your 
J-M Approved Insulation Contractor.) 


Chain saws require very dif¬ 
ferent sharpening files. The 
manufacturers of Black Dia¬ 
mond files have pioneered in 
developing exactly the right 
types of files for chain saws. 

Black Diamond Chain 
Saw Files are made to tile 
right. Ordinary saw files are 
not recommended. Be sure to 
get the RIGHT FILES for 
this specialized job. They’re 
Black Diamond files, with 
crisp bite and special spiral 
cut at just the right angle for 
sharpening and smoothing'. 

Write for FREE BOOK, 
“Files for the Farm.” 


A new safety device is intended to 
automatically stop a tractor motor if 
the operator falls off the tractor. 
(Fleischer-Schmid Corp.) (20) V 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
OF CANADA LTD. 

Port Hope, Ontario 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


The whipping hay gets in ordinary 
raking is said to be “smoothed out” 
by this new rake. It uses five bars in 
the reel, and moves the hay at right 
angles from swath to windrow, to re¬ 
duce forward motion. Adjustable tines 
permit the operator to build wind¬ 
rows the required size. (New Holland 
Machine Co.) (21) V 


Available in NINE different models! 
Widths from 3 feet to 22 Vz feet! 

.. 


REGULAR NOBLE 
DRILL MODEL 


TANDEM “NON-PLUG ! 
TWO AXLE TYPE 
PACKERS 


A new screw-driving attachment 
that fits any quarter-inch drill and is 
said to drive from No. 5 to No. 9 
screws, 30 times faster than is done 
by hand, is made to handle machine 
and sheet metal screws as well. (Black 
and Decker Mfg. Co. Ltd.) (22) V 


For year 'round use of your farm tractor, 
regardless of ground conditions: mud, 
sand, steep hills, slippery soil and snow. 

IT IS THE SOLUTION TO YOUR 
TRACTOR PROBLEMS FOR ALL 
YOUR FARM WORK IN SPRING. 

ADAPTABLE TO: 

FORD FERGUSON 

and some models of: 

MASSEY-HARRIS COCKSHUTT 

FARMALL CASE 

Write Today for Free Literature 

BOMBARDIER SNOWMOBILE LTD. 

VALCOURT, QUE., CANADA 


For further information about any 
item mentioned in this column, 
write to What’s New Department, 
The Country Guide, 290 Vaughan 
St., Winnipeg, giving the key num¬ 
ber shown in parenthesis at the end 
of each item, as—(17). 


LETHBRIDGE IRON WORKS CO. LTD., Lethbridge. Alberta 

Dear Sirs: Please send me complete details about your Chinook Land Packers. 2 


Name 


PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 
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Your stake 
in the search for 
Better Health 

Everyone has a vital interest in science’s efforts to 
help us live longer. But life insurance policyholders 
have a special stake in this work. 

You see, certain important medical research pro¬ 
jects are supported wholly or in part by funds from 
all the life insurance companies in Canada with their 
millions of policyholders. As a result, skilled scientists 
in many Canadian medical research centres can carry 
on their task of attacking some of mankind’s deadliest 
enemies. Their names : cancer, heart ailments, tuber¬ 
culosis and poliomyelitis. 

Other vital studies are supported in a similar way. 
These focus on processes of ageing, cellular growth, 
dental hygiene, pregnancy complications, thyroid 
hormones, blood clotting and asthma, to mention but 
a few. 

Will all these efforts help you and your family to 
live longer, healthier lives? 

Yes! Thanks chiefly to the advance of modern 
medicine, babies born today can expect to live about 
20 years longer than those of 50 years ago. Many 
dread diseases have been banished or controlled. 
Ahead lies further progress that will surely benefit 
you and yours. 

And, if you are a life insurance policyholder, you 
also have the satisfaction of knowing you have partici¬ 
pated in this program designed to bring the blessings 
of good health to all! 

AT YOUR SERVICE! A trained life under¬ 
writer — representing one of the more than 50 
Canadian, British and United States life insurance 
companies in Canada — will gladly help you 
plan now for your family's security and your own 
needs in later years. Rely on him! 

THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
IN CANADA 

"If is Good Citizenship to own Life Insurance" 

L-953C 

• • 


The Famous Perth 
Bull Sales 

Over 1,000 Angus and Shorthorn bulls and nearly S00 fe¬ 
males are auctioned at these famous Scottish sales this year 


by R. S. NAISMITH 

A S February approaches again, 
hundreds of breeders of Aber¬ 
deen-Angus and Shorthorn 
pedigreed bulls are working at high 
pressure grooming, feeding and gen¬ 
erally polishing up their charges for 
the world famous sales at Perth. 

At the Aberdeen-Angus show on 
February 8, Mr. T. Alex Edwards of 
Watford, Ontario, will be the judge, 
and at the sale which is on Febru¬ 
ary 9 and 10, 139 females and 577 
bulls will change hands. At the Short¬ 
horn show and sale on February 15, 
16 and 17, Senor Carlos Duggan, 
Cabana Sittyton, Argentina, will have 
the difficult job of judging the bulls, 
of which 436 will be forward as well 
as 132 females. The females will be 
judged by Edward Wright of County 
Kildare, Ireland. Senor Duggan man¬ 
ages a herd of some 60,000 cattle for 
his father. The herd has won many 
prizes and took the supreme champion¬ 
ship at Palermo in 1952, with the Scot¬ 
tish-bred bull Lawton Nelson, bought 
by Senor Duggan at Perth in 1950 for 
6,000 gs. 

At last year’s sales, Canada did not 
make many purchases because of foot- 
and-mouth regulations. It had been 
hoped that the ban on exports would 
be lifted before or shortly after the 
sales, but an outbreak in the north of 
Scotland prolonged it indefinitely. But, 
no doubt many Canadians will be 
present at this year’s sales and last 
year’s top price for an Aberdeen-Angus 
bull of 7,600 gs. may well be ex¬ 
ceeded. At the Shorthorn sales last 
year, the top price was 5,600 gs. for 
a bull from the famous McGillivray 
herd. The average price for Shorthorn 
bulls in 1953 was £380; 1952-£600; 
1951-£464 and in 1950-£358. 
Canada’s purchases last year only 
amounted to £2,472:15 (because 
of the foot-and-mouth ban) compared 
with her purchases in 1952 which 
amounted to £52,644:18 — which 
shows the keen interest taken by Cana¬ 
dian stockmen in Perth sales. 

At last year’s sales Her Majesty the 
Queen acquired a bull for her Sand¬ 
ringham herd at a cost of 280 gs. 
Many home buyers contributed to the 
two-day sale total of £ 122,645, but 
it should be noted that exporters con¬ 
tributed £65,652 of this total, for 
bulls to be exported to Argentina, 
U.S.A., Canada, Australia, South 
Africa and New Zealand. 

I T is estimated that, since 1920, these 
world-famous sales have brought in 
over five million pounds, from the ex¬ 
port of bulls. Each year sees an exten¬ 
sion in the world-wide interest dis¬ 
played in the Perth bull sales, which 
is unequalled at any other sale in 
Britain. 

The firm who conducts the sales, 
Macdonald, Fraser and Company 
Limited of Perth, was founded by 
John M. Fraser in 1870. This grand old 
man lived to celebrate his diamond 
jubilee with the firm, and he died at 
the age of 95 in 1941. For many years 


he backed, with his own money, the 
integrity of his firm and his unshake- 
able belief in the suitability of Perth 
city as a center for livestock sales. 
Other sales fell by the wayside (among 
them the Birmingham sales, which 
gave up around 1922), and he lived to 
see his firm and his bull sales made 
the most famous in the world. 

Mr. Fraser’s two sons, W. Lovat 
Fraser and Harry Fraser, are both 
managing directors in the business to¬ 
day, as well as being very active and 
highly successful auctioneers. Mr. W. 
Lovat Fraser joined his father in 1902 
and has been selling at the pedigree 
sales for over 40 years. He has sold 
many record-breaking animals, includ¬ 
ing the Shorthorn Pittodrie Upright 
which was sold in 1946 for £ 14,500, 
and went to America. This price still 
constitutes a record. 

The Fraser brothers will both be 
selling at this year’s sales, which are 
held in the big indoor auction mart 
built in 1875. Part of the show, which 
is held the day before the sales, is 


Irish Apology: If I’ve said any¬ 
thing I’m sorry for, I’m glad of it. 


conducted in adjacent streets where 
all traffic is stopped, to enable ani¬ 
mals, herdsmen, judges and spectators 
to move about safely. 

Mr. W. Lovat Fraser is probably 
one of the quickest auctioneers in the 
country. On one occasion he started 
taking bids at 200 gs., and within- ten 
seconds had sold the animal for 1,000 
gs. Such auctioneering is a consider¬ 
able strain and the auctioneers work 
throughout the sale in shifts of three 
hours. 

Mr. Fraser recently received the 
CBE (Commander of the British 
Empire) in the New Year’s Honor 
List. He is a well-known cricketer, 
having captained the Scottish team 
against Ireland in 1909 and 1913 and 
against Australia in 1912 and 1921. 
As a tribute to his valuable services to 
the livestock industry in this country 
and overseas, and to mark his business 
Jubilee, a group of his friends and 
associates have presented him with a 
trip to U.S.A. and to Canada. There, 
as well as renewing old acquaintances, 
he will no doubt see many animals 
which have passed under his hammer. 

The success of the Perth sales can^ 
be partly attributed to the strict rules 
about the health of the animals shown 
and sold. All the animals must have 
passed the intradermal tuberculin test, 
and charts of skin measurements are 
available for the inspection of buyers. 
Most animals are also subjected to the 
agglutination test for contagious abor¬ 
tion (Brucellosis), and the comple¬ 
ment fixation test for Johne’s disease. 
As well as this, all animals are sub¬ 
jected to a period of quarantine and 
careful veterinary inspection before 
export, so that buyers from abroad can 
rest assured that every precaution is 
taken to make certain that each animal 
exported is quite free from disease of 
any kind. V 
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Where 

Is Dairying Now? 

The dairy industry is almost evenly balanced 
against Canada’s consumption of dairy products 


^TT can be stated, without fear of 
contradiction,, that the produc- 

J. tion of milk is the most universal 
industry in Canada.” This was W. 
Frank Jones, past president, National 
Dairy Council of Canada, speaking to 
a gathering of dairymen in Western 
Ontario. Nor, he thought, has any 
other industry so many component 
parts. Two million Canadian citizens, 
representative of every province, live 
on dairy farms, and more than 200,000 
are employed in hamlets, towns and 
cities, in connection with the dairy 
industry. They assist in processing 1.8 
billion quarts of fresh, market milk 
consumed each year; in manufacturing 
350 million pounds of butter, 70 mil¬ 
lion pounds of Cheddar cheese, 44 
million pounds of processed cheese, 
230 million pints of ice cream, 326 
million pounds of concentrated whole 
milk products, and more than 100 mil¬ 
lion pounds of concentrated milk by¬ 
products. All of these were produced 
in 1953; and to emphasize the extent 
to which the dairy industry is in¬ 
tegrated with every segment of our 
population, Mr. Jones called attention 
to the fact that the dairy cow popula¬ 
tion of Canada is distributed across 
the country much in proportion to its 
human population, to the extent of one 
dairy cow for each five persons. 

Dairying is a huge industry, the 
products of which in 1952, had a gross 
value of $964.8 million. Of this total, 
$670.8 million represented the worth 
of dairy products at manufacturing 
and processing plants; $112.7 million 
was the value of farm-made dairy 
products and milk used on farms; and 
$181.3 million was the value of live¬ 
stock sold from dairy herds to provide 
40 per cent of the beef and 60 per 
cent of the veal consumed in Canada. 
“The dairy industry is thus,” said Mr. 
Jones, “among the greatest in the 
nation from the standpoint of provid¬ 
ing employment and purchasing power 
for Canadians.” 

And how economically does this 
branch of agriculture work for the 
Canadian consumer? Here is Mr. Jones 
again: “Based on average earnings in 
manufacturing industries, 6.4 quarts 
of milk can be purchased j5er hour’s 
work today, compared with only 3.8 
quarts 15 years ago. Or, a quart of 
milk today can be purchased with 9.3 
minutes of working time as against 
15.6 minutes 15 years ago. Similarly, 
one hour’s earnings for the average 
worker will buy 2.16 pounds of first- 
grade creamery butter, as compared 
with only 1.46 pounds in 1939.” 
These, he thought, are facts worth 
noting. 

URN now to W. C. Cameron, 
associate director, Marketing 
Service, (Dairy Products), Canada De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. Mr. Cameron 
was talking to the annual meeting of 
the Dairy Farmers of Canada, also 
late in January. 

“The forecast of milk production 
in Canada in 1954,” he said, “is about 
18 billion pounds, which will be the 
largest on record.” Any surpluses we 
now have are mainly in the form of 


butter, notwithstanding the fact that 
Canada, at 22.1 pounds per person, is 
the sixth largest per capita consumer 
of butter in the world. Many countries 
consume less butter than during pre¬ 
war years, and statistics for a group 
of 18 countries show an average de¬ 
crease in consumption as compared 
with prewar, of about 12 per cent or 
214 pounds per capita. 

Production of cheese has been in¬ 
creasing in practically every country 
and is now estimated at 40 per cent 
above prewar level. Along with in¬ 
creased production has come in¬ 
creased consumption. An average of 
17 countries shows an increase in per 
capita consumption of about 15 per 
cent, or IK pounds per capita. Of 
these 17 countries, Norway is the 
heaviest consumer of cheese at 20.5 
pounds per capita, and Canada the 
second smallest with 5.9 pounds per 
capita. 

Production o f condensed milk 
throughout the world has increased 
about 50 per cent and the world out¬ 
put of milk powder has doubled since 
before the war. Canada is the fifth 
largest exporter, and the principal 
exporting countries now export almost 
seven times as much as in 1938. 

Canada’s domestic market is im¬ 
proving with increased population. 
The average per capita consumption 
of milk in Canada, in the form of all 
dairy products combined, is the 
equivalent of 1,081 pounds of milk, 
placing her third in the list hepded by 
New Zealand and Sweden. 

Mr. •Cameron called attention to 
two significant conditions with respect 
to Canadian dairying. The first had to 
do with a greatly expanded domestic 
market combined with a relatively high 
level of purchasing power. The second 
was “that the production of dairy 
products is so nearly in balance with 
domestic requirements that any size¬ 
able change in production, consump¬ 
tion or export can quickly alter the 
entire supply position of dairy prod¬ 
ucts in Canada.” 

Canada’s growth rate requires an 
annual increase of milk production of 
from two to three per cent; and be¬ 
cause dairy production has not been 
increasing consistently at this rate, 
there have been occasions, during the 
last three years, in which substantial 
quantities of butter, cheese and dry 
skimmed milk were imported. 

Last year the percentage increase in 
the use of fluid milk, which took 
slightly more than 28 per cent of all 
milk produced in this country, was 
greater than the percentage increase 
in total milk production. This accounts 
for the fact that city milk sheds tend 
to spread farther into the cheese, con¬ 
centrated milk and other manufactured 
milk-producing areas. Butter, inci¬ 
dentally, utilizes about 45 per cent of 
total Canadian milk production. 

In summary, a significant remark by 
Mr. Cameron was to the effect that 
largely because of our high standard 
of living and our high degree of em¬ 
ployment and industrialization, con¬ 
centrated milks were the only Cana- 




A new truck is a mighty important investment 
for you. That is why it will pay you to look the 
field over before you buy. Compare all these 
essential factors . .. size range . . . selection of 
models. . . price .. . performance . . . parts and 
service facilities. After you have seen ... driven 
. . . compared them all, we know you will 
agree, with thousands of other farmers, that 
International gives you more for your money 
... no matter which way you look at it. 
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. . My definite opinion is that 
nothing could be more disastrous for 
the future of Canada than the failure 
of her dairy industry to keep pace 
with other developments . . . 

.. The squeeze the dairy farmer is 
being subjected to cannot become any 
tighter if we expect him to remain in 
business. He has either to get a little 
more for what he sells, or pay a little 
less for what he buys. The proof of 
this lies in the fact that there are not 
enough young people going into the 
business, and the present older gen¬ 
eration will not last forever . . . 

“Cost of production is an individual 
problem which everyone has to work 
out for himself. The lower he can get 
it the better his chance of being a 
financial success. The old standards of 
good cows, good feed and good care 
are still the major factors in attaining 
this goal . . . The good dairy cow is 
nature’s most efficient animal ...” V 


dian dairy products which could 
compete in the world markets as to 
price, and “even they needed assist¬ 
ance to the point of being relieved of 
10 million pounds of dry skimmed 
milk.” 

A FTER the dairy manufacturer and 
the market specialist, now sup¬ 
pose we turn to the producer. His 
spokesman is Gilbert Macmillan, presi¬ 
dent, Dairy Farmers of Canada, who 
was delivering his presidential ad¬ 
dress to his organization at Hamilton, 
Ontario, last month. 

“We represent,” he said, “some 
455,000 farmers, whose income, all or 
in part, is derived from the sale of milk 
for some purpose or other. I do not 
think I am exaggerating when I say 
that 350,000 of these farmers . . . de¬ 
pend on the returns from their milk to 
carry on operations, and to feed and 
clothe their families . . . 


22nd ANNUAL SESSION 
University of Alberta 

f ft 4 mTl7ir school or 

IJiUllF r FINE ARTS 
June 21 - Sept. 11, 1954 

Art, Music (Piano, Choral, Singing, Strings), 
Drama, Ballet, Short Story, Playwriting, Radio 
Writing and Technique, Oral French, Weaving and 
Design, Leathercraft. Ceramics. Interior Decora¬ 
tion, and Photography. 

Apply: DIRECTOR, BANFF SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS, BANFF, ALBERTA. 


BLOODLESS CASTRATION 

re Use M-T Applicator with elastic 
(f | bands. For use especially on 
Ijy ' jj calves under 250 lbs. — late 
ca ^ ves< milk cow calves. 

I PRICES POSTPAID 

U Applicator -$6.00 

Special rings, 25-.50 

Special rings, 50 -_- 1-00 

Full instructions with instrument 

Stockmen’s Supply Company 

28 Michael Bldg., Calgary, Alta. 


Have You Named 
Your Farm? 


Part II of an alphabetical list of names for your farm, the 
first part of which appeared on page 39 of our January issue 


Spruce Crest Twin Oaks 

Sprucedale Uplands 

Sprucehill Uppermill 

Spruce Lane Upway 

Spruce Lodge Urbandale 

Square Deal Valley Bottom 

Stillwater Valley Home 

Stockland Wakefield 

Stonecrest Walhalla 

Stonehouse Walnut Grove 

Stonybrook Walnut Park 

Strathglass Wayside 

Summer Hill Wendover 

Summit Hill Weownit 

Summit Springs West Hill 
Sunny Brae Westland 

Sunnybrook Westmorland 

Sunny Crest Westover 

Sunnydale Westwood 

Sunny Heights What Cheer 

Sunnyside White Dell 

Sunny Hill White Eagle 

Sunnylea Whitegate 

Sunny Ridge Whiteguern 

Sunny Slope White Haven 

Sunny Springs White Hill 

Sunny Valley White Oak 

Sunnyview Wild Rose 

Sunrise Wildwood 

Sunset Willabar 

Sunset Hill Willawanna 

Sunset Valley Willowbank 

Sunset View Willow Brook 

Sweetbrook Willow Creek 

Sweet Grass Willowdale 

Sweet Springs Willow Farm 

Sycamore Willow Glen 

Sylvancrest Willowhaugh 

Sylvan Grange Willovyhurst 

Sylvan Park Willow Lane 

Table Rock Willow Lawn 

Tall Cedar Willow Lodge 

Tallwood Willow Meadow 

Tanglewyld Willowmoor 

Tarryhere Willow Point 

Terrace Bank Willow Row 

The Balsams Willow Springs 

The Divide Willowside 

The Downs Willowvale 

The Firs Windmere 

fiScX, ™ n ?°r 

The Hermitage Wmterhaven 

The Knolls Winterthur 

The Laurels Winthorp 

The Oaks Woodbine 

The Overlook Woodburn 

The Summit Woodcote 

The Willows Woodcrest 

The Wreay Wood Dale 

Thorn Brae Woodlake 

Thorncroft Woodland 

Thorn Hill Woodlawn 

Thornorpe Woodlea 

Thorny crott , . 

Three Hills ^°°1 m ? nt 

Townsend Woodside 

Tranquility Woodvme 

Twin Brook Woodward 


o sanitary hog house* 


Brand new book . . . completely revised . . . 
profusely illustrated. Page upon page of useful 
information. Tells you how to make quality 
concrete,.how to build concrete footings, foun¬ 
dations and basement walls, how to construct 
floors, walks, pavements. Describes the building 
of concrete barns, silos, milk houses, poultry and 
hog houses, implement sheds. Shows how to use 
concrete for water supply and sewage disposal 
systems — for any and every farm improvement 
project. 

Don’t miss getting this new book. 

Send the filled in coupon for your FREE 
copy — today. 


a dry machine shed 


a watering tank 


Canada Cement Company Limited, 
Canada Cement Building. 

Phillips Square, Montreal. 


"Concrete on the Farm'* 


Name. 


Address. 


nasaa vemem Company Liu 

C ANA'DA CEMENT BUILDING, PHILLIPS SQUARE, MONTREAL 

FICES: MONCTON. QUEBEC. MONTREAL. OTTAWA. TORONTO. WINNIPEG. 
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SAY THE MANAGERS OF MASSEY-HARRIS-FERGUSON BRANCHES FROM COAST TO COAST 



A. M. Whitton, H. L. Williamson, M. V. Burns, J. R. Michell, G. L. Higgins W. A. Daly, W. J. Forsyth, J. W. D. Cowie, G. A. McMillan, E. G. Burgess, 
Calgary Edmonton Saskatoon Regina Yorkton Winnipeg London Toronto Soles Manager General Manager 


G. S. Brett, 
Vancouver 


A Ferguson Twenty-85 Tractor weighs 
approximately 2,500 lbs., with 1,000 
lbs. weight on the front wheels and 
1,500 lbs. on the drive wheels. You 
wouldn’t expect it to have enough 
traction to turn 3 furrows at once . . . 
but it will do so in most soils, if you 
use a Ferguson plow. 

Here’s why. First, the Ferguson 
plow is mounted on the tractor in such 
a way that the whole weight of the 
plow, plus the weight of the turning 
furrows, is carried by the rear wheels 
of the tractor. Second, the attachment 
of the plow to the tractor is so designed 
that the suction of the plow in the 
soil is transferred to the rear wheels 


of the tractor as additional weight. 
The harder the soil, the greater is the 
total weight on the drive wheels. As a 
result, when you plow with a Ferguson 
Twenty-85 and Ferguson plow, you 
have more actual traction than you 
would get with tractors that are much 
bigger, heavier, and more expensive. 

TWO EXAMPLES 

There’s a limit, of course, and we don’t 
claim it will handle 3 furrows under all 
conditions. But we do know that a 
Ferguson Twenty-85 has stepped right 
along in second gear, turning three 
10-inch furrows in Haldimand County 
(Ontario) clay, and it has turned three 


14-inch furrows without a falter, in 
Buffalo-grass sod in Northern 
Saskatchewan. These two examples 
indicate the kind of work it is doing 
on farms all across the country. 

TEST IT ON YOUR OWN FARM 

If a Ferguson Twenty-85 will turn 
three furrows in your soil, it should 
prove a much better buy than any other 
tractor of similar size or price. There 
are other jobs besides plowing, that 
you can do faster and more cheaply 
with a Ferguson tractor and Ferguson 
implements. Ask your dealer for a 
demonstration on your own farm. It 
may be an eye-opener. 
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Allis-Chalmers 11-B Disc Harrows 



Available in 5Vi, 6, 7 or 8 ft. cutting widths. Hydraulic ram or trip-rope an¬ 
gling of gangs. Various combinations and sizes of smooth and notched blades. 


When you pull an Alli$-Chalmers 
11-B Double-Action Disc Harrow 
across your field, you get down to pay 
dirt on every round . . . fast! 

It has the weight needed for quick 
penetration, and this weight is evenly 
distributed. Every keen-edged blade 
does its full share of the work. Alto¬ 
gether, they do a masterly job of 


chopping stubble, roots and surface 
trash . . . mixing and pulverizing the 
soil. 

The 11-B is a flexible harrow, with 
every adjustment necessary for the 
kind of seedbed you want. Front and 
rear gangs have independent action, 
assuring coverage in rough or uneven 
conditions. 


CRISSCROSS CONNECTORS align rear 
gangs to cut centers left by front 
gangs. Gives you a more level 
seedbed. At field ends you get 
complete discing without gouging. 
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ACME LAND PACKERS 



See your local Midtown dealer or send coupon for full infor¬ 
mation and prices on the most complete line of land packers. 


ACME PACKERS FEATURE: 

• Three types of wheels: Surface crowfoot, new 
combination and solid "V". 

• Single units or in series. 

• Draw bar types up to thirty feet. 

• Low frame or high frame at no extra cost. 

• Four sizes of wheels: 18". 20", 22" and 24". 

• Acme packers are extra-heavy for better packing. 

Send Coupon for FREE literature and prices. 

To: MIDTOWN FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., 

120 Avenue A, North, SASKATOON, SASK. 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS.___ 


May Have 
Answer to Bloat 

B LOAT is a very old problem, 
associated with legume pastures. 
The only remedy is to get rid of 
the gas, which builds up pressure in 
the rumen of the animal. 

Now, research workers at the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin believe that they 
may have the answer. R. E. Nicholls, 
veterinary scientist at the university, 
has developed a new theory as to the 
cause of bloat, based on his observa¬ 
tions through windows looking into 
the rumens of laboratory animals. A 
possible preventive for bloat follows 
ten years after a laboratory observa¬ 
tion at Purdue University, when he 
was studying the number of bubbles 
in gas formed by various feeds when 
they were mixed in small glass flasks 
with the juice of the rumen. He found 
that if the detergent used for cleaning 
was not rinsed out of the glasses com¬ 
pletely, feeds supposed to produce a 
great deal of gas sometimes failed to 
do so. When the glass was thoroughly 
rinsed these feeds produced gas as 
usual. 

Nicholls says that cows bloat be¬ 
cause the water level of the rumen 
is raised when the feeds are heavy 
enough to sink to the bottom. When 
the water level goes up, it blocks the 
opening into the rumen, and the cow 
cannot belch normally to get rid of 
the excess gas. The gas is produced 
as the micro-organisms work to break 
down the roughage eaten by the cow. 

N ICHOLLS has observed that dif¬ 
ferent kinds of feeds take dif¬ 
ferent paths through the rumen and 
int6 the other stomach. Concentrates 
fall to the bottom quickly and need 
little digestion. Hay floats on the sur¬ 
face of the rumen liquid, and the 
micro-organisms work on it there. 
Grass sinks a little lower than hay. 
Fresh legumes sink even lower. 

Normally, non-leguminous rough- 
age sinks slowly enough so that the 
gradual rise of the liquid causes no 
trouble. Legumes sink quickly. The 
micro-organisms working on the 
legume, produce gas in small bubbles, 
or froth, which normally join to make 
a large bubble held at the top of the 
rumen ready to be belched out. 
Bubbles made when alfalfa is digested, 
remain mostly in the rumen liquid. 
This makes the liquid lighter so that 
it is harder for anything to stay afloat. 

As the heavy legume sinks deeper 
and the liquid level rises higher and 
more quickly, the cow cannot get rid 
of the rumen gas because the rumen 
opening is blocked. The micro¬ 
organisms, however, continue working 
and constantly add to the gas which 
is painfully swelling the cow. 

Detergents seem to change the type 
of bubbles produced, which allows 
the frothy bubbles to form more 
readily and hastens the release of 
bubbles attached to partly digested 
food particles. Thus, if the cow can 
remove the maximum number of small 
bubbles from her rumen by belching, 
heavier materials can stay afloat more 
easily. 

Even if detergents do prevent bloat, 
research will be necessary to find a 
convenient method of getting the 
cows to eat the material. V 



• T1SON Aluminum Roofing and Sid¬ 
ing lasts indefinitely . . . won't rust 
and requires no painting. 

• It's cool in summer, warm in winter 
. . . fire resistant and non-sparking. 

• Its light weight saves labour and 
time in construction. 

• Available in 6 to 10 ft. lengths and 
covers 32” in width. 

For copy of new Tripleroll catalogue 
Contact Your Nearest Office of . . . 

ROBERTSON-IRWIN 

LIMITED 

FACTORIES IN HAMILTON AND EDMONTON 
SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST 



Y USE 
ELEPHANT 
BRAND 
FERTILIZER 

-IT pays! J 


CCMINCO 


^pQUMAlOtfWUj] 


Manufactured by 

The Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Company of Canada Limited 
Ask your dealer or write 
__ C.IO.'Y 



Use it year-round for killing insects and bacteria 
in poultry yards and hog pens, cleaning up weeds 
along fence rows, thawing out tractor crankcases— 
a hundred other uses. Burns kerosene. No. 1 
range oil or tractor fuel. One hand operated, non¬ 
plug ring nozzle generator. See your dealer, or 
send us his name. Cedarberg Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., 559 South 4th St.. Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 
$22.95 AT HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT DEALERS 
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Five combines used to take off the Fisher rapeseed crop of about 1,500,000 lbs. 


Rapeseed 

Pay-Off 

George Fisher and his sons took a chance on 
2,500 acres of rapeseed last year—and won 

by ROGER PHILLIPS 


I N wheat - growing Saskatchewan, 
rapeseed has been the making of 
Prince Albert district farmer, 
George Albert Fisher. Along with 
sons Albert, Henry, Delmar and Louis, 
he took off a 2,500-acre crop of it 
last fall and found he had a real bon¬ 
anza when the yield topped 1,500,000 
pounds. 

The Fishers might well be con¬ 
sidered bold upstarts in Saskatche¬ 
wan’s agricultural ranks. Less than 
one per cent of Saskatchewan farmers 
grow rapeseed today. It just doesn’t 
pay, they say. But the Fishers dis¬ 
agree. They admit the market right 
now is uncertain — rapeseed has 
dropped from six to three-and-a-half 
cents a pound since the war: never¬ 
theless, it is one crop that is abso¬ 
lutely free of the frustrating quota 
problem. 

This was the main reason the 
Fishers pinned their hopes on rape- 
seed last year. There was another. 
Rapeseed matures much faster than 
wheat. This means less danger of 
being frozen out. Early frosts have 
always been the bane of wheat-grow¬ 
ing farmers in more northerly sections 
of the province. The Fishers them¬ 
selves were frozen out in 1949, and 
again in 1950. They were growing 
wheat then. 

During the war years, rapeseed was 
in heavy demand for processing into 
marine oil, and nearly half of the 
farmers in the Prince Albert area 
grew it. At war’s end, this demand 
was wiped out. Now, with few excep¬ 
tions, they have returned to the old 
standby, wheat. What rapeseed is still 
grown today goes to the Saskatche¬ 
wan Wheat Pool’s oil and vegetable 
plant in Saskatoon, where it is proc¬ 
essed into a lubricant. 

Working through a private dealer, 
the Fishers marketed 1,000,000 
pounds of this year’s harvest, to the 
plant, which handles an annual quota 
of about 40,000,000 pounds. At three- 
and-a-half cents a pound laid down 
in Prince Albert, their gross take for 
this totalled $35,000. They expect to 
net nine cents a pound on 490,000 
pounds of their remaining production, 
to be put on sale as seed next spring. 

All in all, their rapeseed crop—the 
biggest grown in Saskatchewan this 


year—will net them a cool $40,000 or 
more. This is not bad, even when one 
considers the net income from the 
really large farm units in Saskatche¬ 
wan. George Fisher himself admits 
this has been their first real “pay-off 
crop.” 

T HE Fishers lease five-and-a-half 
sections of gently rolling, good 
clay loam land, 25 miles northwest of 
Prince Albert, on the Sturgeon Lake 
Indian Reserve. In return for lease 
rights, they pay a quarter share of 
each year’s crop to Canada’s Indian 
Affairs department. Taking up the 
lease in 1949, they cleared and broke 
1,700 acres that "year, now have 2,500 
acres under cultivation (all of it was 
in rapeseed last year), and plan to 
increase that to 3,500 this year. 

Driving through their farm early 
last fall, one would have seen an 
undulating sea of yellow, and might 
quite easily have mistaken it for wild 
mustard, since rapeseed does closely 
resemble mustard. The two-foot-high 
plant is coarse and bushy, sprouts 
bright yellow flowers and grows 
clusters of seed-bearing pods around 
the stem. The seed is small and black, 
like turnip seed. Averaging around 
600 pounds per acre, some of the 
Fisher rapeseed went as high as 2,500 
pounds, which is considered excep¬ 
tional anywhere. 

N OW 60 and greying, George 
Fisher was born in Millar, North 
Dakota. With his father and brother, 



George A. Fisher, who with his four 
sons harvested 2,500 acres of rapeseed. 


BUYING CAREFULLY? 


then tonsider New Idea 



This is the New Idea 90 bushel spreader. Biggest, most 
imitated ground-drive spreader on market. Flared side¬ 
boards hold big loads in place . . . make loading easier. 
Forward position of wide upper cylinder removes upper 
part of load first, prevents choking. Control levers within 
easy reach from tractor seat. Farmers have purchased 
over 100,000 of this popular-size New Idea spreader. 



The New Idea 65 bushel ground-drive spreader is easily 
pulled by small-size tractors. Has same outstanding shred¬ 
ding and wide, even spreading features of larger New Idea 
models. Same trussed steel framework, self-aligning bear¬ 
ings, easy on-and-off hitch with adjustable foot support. 
100 U-shaped cylinder teeth of high carbon steel are 
staggered for more thorough shredding. 



Here is the new New Idea PTO spreader for 120 bushel 
loads. A big, powerful spreader for frequent, big spreading 
jobs. Bed and sides made of select pine with steel flares. 
Distributor paddles individually removable. PTO drive 
supported in center by swivel bearing. Adjustable foot 
support folds into hitch. Four different rates of feed for 
each forward gear of your tractor. 


Mail coupon fo your nearest New Idea distributor 


Jl£w Idea 

CdM*PA H? !n^Q N T 

I tmuu LL MiMaf (fimllti 


Name_ 


Address- 


Allied Farm Equipment Ltd. 
Sutherland Ave. at King St. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd. 
Corner 7th Ave. & 6th Street East 

Calgary, Alberta 


□ No. 15 PTO Spreader 
(120 bu.) 

O No. 12-A Spreader 
(90 bu.) 

□ No. 14-A Spreader 
(65 bu.) 

f~| No. 10-A 4-wheel 
Spreader (75 bu.) 

Zl Hydraulic Loaders 

□ Need for schoolwork 

□ I farm_acres 


Kern Farm Equipment Ltd. 

Regina-Saskatoon-Yorkton 
Prince Albert-Swift Current 

Rendell Tractor & Equip. Co. Ltd. 
62 West 4th Street 

Vancouver 10, B.C. 
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he came north “to the greener pastures 
of Saskatchewan” in 1911, settling 
near Shellbrook, 30 miles west of 
Prince Albert. Soon, with little more 
than a plow and a team of oxen, he 
was farming his own quarter-section 
of land. 

In 1916, he married Minneapolis- 
born Jessie Millar, and began raising 
a family which now numbers ten boys 
and three girls. “As you can see, I’ve 
always liked doing things in a big 
way,” Fisher will tell you with a wide 
grin. He then goes on to say: “We 
once had our own baseball team. Un¬ 
fortunately, we always seemed short- 
handed. Soon as one was old enough 


to play, another would. be dropping 
out.” 

As the years passed, Fisher’s hold¬ 
ings grew (to three quarters), but not 
as fast as his boys. Unable to pick up 
enough additional land in the district, 
he sold out late in 1948, and took up 
the present lease the following spring. 
“It was tough sledding those first 
years on the new lease,” recalls Fisher. 
Clearing and breaking cost $30 an 
acre. Crop failures in 1949 and 1950 
all but wiped out his life savings. 
Somehow, they managed to pull 
through, just as other Saskatchewan 
farmers are doing, and have done 
before them. 


Today the Fishers (father and sons) 
are worth over $100,000. Their 
machinery — including, among other 
things, five combines, six tractors, five 
one-way tillers and five trucks — is 
currently valued at a conservative 
$50,000. Fisher and the boys all have 
comfortable homes in Prince Albert, 
and they all drive new cars. Fisher 
himself now spends only about two 
months a year on the farm, living the 
rest of the time in Prince Albert, 
where he and Jessie like to consider 
themselves “regular stay-at-homes.” 

Fisher believes Saskatchewan’s 
rapeseed future is by no means as 
dark as many like to picture it (even 



Next time the truck is in town pick up a few panels of Sylvaply plywood sheathing from 
your lumber dealer. With this versatile farm building material you'll be equipped to tackle 
repair or remodelling jobs any time you're ready to start. _ 


IT MAKES GOOD SENSE! 

Having a stock of building materials is as important to you as 
a supply of nails or a tool kit. Of course it's not practical to have every 
type of lumber or sheet material piled up around the farm, 
so the trick is to choose one material that you can use for 
almost every job. When you choose Sylvaply Douglas Fir Plywood 
sheathing you've made a wise decision. 

Sylvaply is Canada's busiest, most versatile building 

material—strong, tough, puncture-proof panels of real Douglas 

Fir. Easy to work—easy to handle and store—bonded with waterproof 

glue for use in any weather, any climate, indoors or out. 

Your lumber dealer is featuring Sylvaply plywood 
sheathing at a new low price. * 

KEEP A FEW PANELS ON HAND 

the biggest bargain in town is at your lumber dealers 






Use Sylvaply for 

granaries too. You 
get more protection 
at a lower cost per 
bushel. 

Use Sylvaply for 

implement sheds. 
The big sheets go 
up quickly, stand 
up to rough use. 

Dairy barns too— 

for sheathing and 
lining — build with 
kickproof Sylvaply 
at lower cost. 

For all farm build¬ 
ing Sylvaply gives 
stronger, quicker 
construction at 
lower cost. 


SYLVAPLY 


WATERPROOF 

-GLUE 


PLYWOOD 


sold through leading lumber dealers coast to coast MacMILLAN & BLOEDEL LIMITED 


the Saskatchewan Department of 
Agriculture does not endorse any 
official encouragement to prospective 
rapeseed growers). He thinks the syn¬ 
thetic processing industry, rapidly 
building up steam today, will open 
up profitable new 'markets for rape- 
seed. 

“Just wait and see if I’m not right,” 
concludes Fisher. Short in physical 
stature (five feet, six inches), but 
long on know-how, he likely will be. 
And about the Fishers’ crop next 
year? Why, it’s going to be rapeseed, 
of course! V 


Home Is Where 
You Make It 

by IVER LIND 

T ONY is a Polish farmer away 
up in the Peace River district 
of northern Alberta, 600 miles 
north of the international boundary. / 
Last summer, when we drove up the 
Yellowknife Trail on our way to Great 





“You won’t sleep a wink tonight if you 
don’t quit eating those coffee grounds.” 

Slave Lake, we chanced to meet Tony 
on one of our stops for gas. He was 
in a talkative mood, for this was 
Saturday, when all the farmers gath¬ 
ered in town; and Tony had shared 
with many of his neighbors in several 
rounds at the local bar. In a few 
minutes Tony had told us much of 
his life story, and especially about 
how he had hacked out a home from 
the wilderness. 

“When I come up here,” he said, 
“I had fourteen dollar and one axe. 
Now I have nearly one thousand acre 
in wheat, rye, alfalfa. Me and my boy 
have two truck, tractor, combine. I 
have fine car, good home, big family. 
This is good country to live in, to 
make money in, too. 

“I tell you funny story,” he con¬ 
tinued. “My brudder has truck farm 
in New Jersey. Two, three year ago 
he come up to visit me. I thought 
maybe he might stay and farm here, 
too. When he was here two, three 
week he say to me, ‘Tony, my brud¬ 
der, you have it fine here, and I 
have fine visit, but I want to tell 
you something. You can give me ten 
thousand dollar to stay here, &nd still 
I would not stay. I go back to New 
Jersey.’ 

“This year me and my family we 
go to visit him in New Jersey. Things 
were very different from here—many 
people, fine road, big buildings. We 
had good visit together. But when we 
had visit a few weeks, l say to my 
brudder, ‘Brudder, you have it fine 
here, and it is nice you get along so 
good. Maybe you want me to stay 
here. But you could give me ten 
thousand dollar if I would stay, and 
I would say, no, you take your ten 
thousand dollar and keep it. I go back’ 
to my farm on the Peace River.’ ” V 








Bucking-Horse 

Ranch 
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herds them along back roads to supply flies get bad. Once we reach a rodeo, 
shows closer to home. The teen-aged the buckers are herded into a corral 


boy took the rough-riding stock to 
rodeos at Ponoka, Sundrie, Stettler, 


and I can take it easy." 

The Cressmans supply an average of 


Here’s a specialty farm—raising bucking broncs 
for local rodeos which rent them by the day 


by KERRY WOOD 


<< /'"Y ET ready, Folks! Out of num- 
Cj ber three shute, Teepee Jones 
on a horse called Widow- 
maker. Watch it, now! There goes the 
cowboy, down from the corral logs 


Pierceland. Alberta shows where he 


Benalto, Bighorn, Leslieville, and about 20 broncs to each rodeo served 
Caroline during the summer holiday on their circuit. Sometimes they pro¬ 
period when he was out of school, vide all the horses needed for the 
These towns range from 15 to 90 bucking events at small shows. Man- 
miles away from the home ranch at agers of larger stampedes prefer to 
Raven. have several bronc - supply strings 

“We’d travel about 25 miles a day,” available, and use the best horses 


rented buckers include Lac la Biche, Jim reported. “That is, if we got lucky from each herd. 


Asked how they selected buckers 


Cloverdale, Mameo Beach, Buck breaks. Sometimes I’d cover only 15 Asked how they selected buckers 
Lake, Wildwood and many other miles, then have to find a place to box to feature at the shows, the Cress- 
towns. While the father is off with in the broncs and camp for the night, mans replied: 


and into the saddle. Here comes the one string, his son Jim capably looks The horses are used to trailing and “Oh, we ride ’em here at home and 


gate, swinging wide . . . There’s the 
bucker, jumping high. Ride ’im cow¬ 
boy!” 

If you’ve ever attended any of the 
scores of stampedes staged in the foot¬ 
hill province, and heard the loud¬ 
speakers blare out announcements like 
the above, the chances are good that 
you've applauded the sky-rearing rides 
provided by broncs raised on Bruce 
Cressman's bucking-horse ranch. For 
20 years, Cressman has supplied 
buckers to rodeo shows in all parts 
of Alberta. His ranch is located in 
the Raven district of central Alberta, 
where the broncs roam on grassy 
sandhills and muskeg valleys of an 
unplowed section of land. 

‘But how can anyone make a liv¬ 
ing out of horses these days?” people 
marvel, when they hear about the • 
unique business. 

Bruce Cressman has always been a 
horseman. As a youngster he rode 
for a cowhand’s pay on some of the 
famous ranches of southern Alberta. 
Then he started competing in bronc 
riding events at the earliest stampede 
shows staged in the west. He won 
prizes as a packer in the Diamond- 
Hitch contests once featured at the 
Calgary Stampede. Cressmans time 
of 59 seconds for loading a pack-horse 
and throwing on the famous diamond 
tie has never been equalled. 

Before mechanized farming ruined 
the horse business, Bruce Cressman 
built up a fairly large spread with 
over 500 good horses roaming lus 
range. Prices for work horses, once 
worth hundreds of dollars apiece, 
dropped to a lowly $5.00 to $10.00 
per animal, during the depression. 
Though his herd dwindled m size, 
Cressman refused to give up his horse- 
ranch idea. Now he keeps around 75 
horses, specializing in the bucking 
bronc. 

He tours the stampede circuit all 
summer with a string of buckers, rent¬ 
ing the horses on a day-fee basis to 
show operators. During an average 
summer, Cressman takes broncs to 
rodeos as far as 300 miles from his 
home ranch, sometimes to Saskatche¬ 
wan towns such as Marshall and 


after a second string of broncs, and don’t give much trouble unless bull- weed out the tame stock pretty fast. 
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TERMINAL ELEVATORS 

of the 

Private Grain Trade 

(With facilities for storing 77,732,000 bushels) 

. . . are operating to capacity in 
conjunction with the U.G.G. and 
Pool Elevators to help solve the 
problems of prairie grain growers. 


The Winnipeg Grain Exchange (long-time 
advocates of Freedom of Choice in Grain 
Marketing, through which plan farmers would 
have had the choice of marketing either 
through the Wheat Board or on the open 
market) is proud of the whole-hearted co¬ 
operation that its member firms are extending 
to grain growers during these difficult times. 

The publication "Grain Business is Your 
Business" will be mailed to you free by the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange upon request. 


Robin Hood. 
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“Hou> many bushels of tcheat did it 
cost, Pop?” * 
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If a horse isn’t a bucker, we break it 
to harness and try to sell it to some 
farmer who still needs a work-team. 
We’ve learned that the Clydesdale 
turns out the best buckers. A funny 
oddity is that horses kept for bucking 
are usually easy to handle, either on 
the trail or here at home. Yet, once 
they get in the saddling shutes at a 
show, they catch the excitement and 
rear and get wall-eyed and put 
on a sky-kicking performance. We 
believe they actually enjoy being 
buckers!” 

E ACH bronc is ridden two and 
often three or four times a day 
at a rodeo stop. During a summer’s 
season on the circuit, Cressman’s 
broncs average more than 100 contest 
rides per animal. He owns one ten- 
year-old horse called Gray Ghost that 
has been touring the circuit for eight 
years; and he estimates that Ghost 
has been ridden over 1,500 times by 
cowboy contestants. Names of their 
bucking horses are interesting: Black 
Rabbit, Comet, Clancy, Skyboy, Pinto 
Pete, Gavioda and Tornado. Gavioda 
was one of their finest buckers, dis¬ 
tinguishing himself at the Calgary 
Stampede a dozen years ago. The 
horse called Tornado proved an ex¬ 
ceptionally wild bronc, and was sold 
to an American who tours the larger 
shows in the States with rough-riding 
stock. 


“Don’t get the idea that it’s 
a big money-maker,” the Cressmans 
summed up their unusual occupation. 
“Even our best buckers are only 
worth $70 to $100 each—a far cry 
from the old days of horse-raising 
when a top work - team sometimes 
brought close to a thousand dollars. 
With broncs, the rental rate charged, 
varies with the size of the show. We 
probably average around three dollars 
per day per horse. But you must re¬ 
member the time lost between shows. 
Sometimes we have bad breaks with 
weather, getting no pay after trailing 
75 miles across country to a show 
that’s rained out. It isn’t a business 
that builds up big profits.” 

However, ,the Cressmans like their 
unique ranch and thoroughly enjoy 
the summer rodeo season. They have 
many an adventure while herding the 
broncs along Alberta trails from one 
stampede to another. Young Jim looks 
like a slim waddy of the Old West, 
while the grey-headed Dad is ob¬ 
viously proud of his hard-riding sons 
and their specialized ranching job. It’s 
a picturesque place, their log cabin 
borne on a hilltop commanding a fine 
view of rolling sandhills. That’s where 
their buckers graze quietly during the 
off-season, waiting for rodeo time to 
come again, when they’ll provide wild 
and rocketing rides for ki-hooting 
cowboys. V 


Two Rotations 
At Indian Head 


For 41 years Rotations R and C have been running 
continually at the Indian Head Experimental Farm 


T HIS year on the - Experimental 
Farm at Indian Head, Saskatche¬ 
wan, a field of CT 186, the new 
rust-resistant wheat to which so many 
have been looking forward, yielded 54 
bushels per acre. This field was part 
of a nine-year rotation, Rotation R, 
and in the 41 years during which it 
has been operating continuously on 
the same land, the field of wheat went 
below 25 bushels per acre in only five 
years. In two of these years, 1931 and 
1937, the yield was only ten bushels 
per acre. 

The sequence of crops in Rotation 
R, with the 41-year average yields of 


each crop shown in brackets, is as 
follows: First year, summerf allow; 
second year, wheat (34.9 bushels); 
third year, oats seeded to brome and 
alfalfa (45 bushels); fourth year, hay 
(1.06 tons); fifth year, hay (1.2 tons); 
sixth year, hay, broken up (.99 tons); 
seventh year, corn (6.78 tons); eighth 
year, wheat (27.9 bushels); ninth 
year, oats (49.3 bushels). 

Commenting on this rotation, the' 
superintendent, J. Roe Foster, told The 
Country Guide recently: 

“From the records on this rotation 
it is evident that there is no fertility 
problem arising. No commercial fer- 



[Guide photo 


Fertility anil iveed problems are developing on this field at the Indian Head 
Experimental Farm, after 41 years of a summerf allow, ivheat. wheat rotation. 
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WORTH STILL MORE IH '54 


Customline Fordor Sedan 


STILL MORE POWER 

for greater smoothness, more flexibility 
and safety 

NEW, MORE POWERFUL V-8 ENGINE 
backed by over 20 years'experience 
in building V-8's 



STILL MORE STYLE 


The wonderful new ’54 Ford features a new, wider range of models . . . new, 
smoother-than-ever V-8 power . . . new easy-driving features and deep-down 
riding comfort ... to make Canada’s "worth-more” car worth still more in ’54. 
The’ new 120-Hp. V-8 engine in all Customline and Crestline models is the finest 
V-8 ever to power a Ford. It offers more power than ever before—and that means 
more smoothness, faster acceleration, greater safety and flexibility in all your 
driving! The famous 110-Hp. Strato-Star V-8 in all Mainline models, tested over 
millions of motoring miles, combines smooth, dependable V-8 power with amazing 
fuel economy. Both engines are the products of over 20 years’ experience in 
building V-8 engines . . . more than all other manufacturers combined! 

Ford for ’54 offers new power features—"Master-Guide” Power Steering*, Power 
Brakes* and, of course, fully automatic Fordomatic* Drive—that make all driving 
easy and effortless. Ford’s deep-down riding comfort rivals that of far more 
costly cars. 

Your Ford Dealer invites you to test-drive the new ’54 Ford now. See for yourself 
why Ford V-8 is worth still more in ’54. 


Even more beauty-leader models to 
choose from in 3 great lines 


STILL MORE 

DRIVING EASE 

offering Power Steering* Power Brakes* 
Fordomatic Drive* and a host of 
other "worth-more” features 

(* White sidewall tires, fender skirls, radio, Power Steering, Power Brakes 
and Fordomatic Drive optional at extra cost on certain models.\ 



PRESENTING^ THRILLING NEW (fyleJ&m' MODELS 


distinctive in 
appearance, outstanding 
in riding comfort. 


Crestline Skyliner 


. . . utterly new and utterly different, 
with a transparent top that invites 
the sun and the scenery, gently 
filters out heat and glare! 


YOUR FORD DEALER INVITES YOU . . . COME IN ! ARRANGE A TEST-DRIVE! 
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For stronger, cooler run¬ 
ning motors with longer 
life . . . specify Delco 
RIGIDFRAME when you 
buy fractional horsepower 
motors for your farm. 

That’s because Delco 
RIGIDFRAME motors 
feature an entirely new de¬ 
sign in which welded steel 
struts replace old style 
rivets to ensure greater 
built-in sturdiness, reduced 
electrical losses and longer 
motor life. 



UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 

Division of General Motors Products 
of Canada Limited 
OSHAWA ONTARIO 


tilizer has ever been used on this land. 
However, barnyard manure is spread 
on the hay crop in the third year (sixth 
year of rotation), before it is broken 
up. Back in the 1930’s when we were 
experiencing the difficulties of soil 
drifting on other parts of the farm, 
there was no soil erosion by wind on 
this particular rotation, which covers 
50 acres. 

“The grass mixture is a mixture of 
12 pounds brome and 5 pounds of 
alfalfa per acre. In the 41-year period 
there have been only four hay crop 
failures. Another noticeable feature of 
this rotation is the freedom from 
weeds, and this includes wild oats. 
There has never bedh sufficient mus¬ 
tard, stinkweed or Russian thistle 
present to warrant spraying any of 
these crops. There are very few wild 
oats in most parts of this area.” 

Also on the Indian Head Farm is 
Rotation C, a straight summerfallow, 
wheat, wheat rotation, which has been 
running for a similar period. The yield 


of wheat after summerfallow has aver¬ 
aged 26.3 bushels per acre, and of 
wheat on stubble, 14.5 bushels per 
acre. “The lowest yield on this rota¬ 
tion,” said Mr. Foster, “was recorded 
in 1937 when it was 8.9 bushels per 
acre. This rotation was seeded to 
Thatcher wheat in 1953 and the yield 
was quite low, due to rust. A definite 
fertility problem is showing up, espe¬ 
cially in the stubble wheat crop. Over 
the years, this rotation has suffered 
some losses of topsoil, as a result of 
both wind and water erosion. No com¬ 
mercial fertilizer has ever been applied 
to any part of it during the 41 years it 
has been in operation. There was also 
a heavy infestation of wild oats in all 
parts of the field in this rotation. 

“A comparison of these two rota¬ 
tions would certainly indicate that over 
a period of time, the inclusion of grass 
and legume crops has an important 
place in farming operations, both as a 
weed control measure and as a means 
of maintaining soil fertility at a high 
level.” V 


Propagating 
African Violets 


A GREAT many people have been 
growing African violets in recent 
years, and one of the reasons why they 
are popular is becausfe they are fairly 
easy to propagate, either by division 
of the old crowns, by suckers or side 
shoots, or by leaf cuttings. The latter is 
the most popular method. 

If you have African violets now, the 
following notes about propagating 
them by leaf cuttings, from the Experi¬ 
mental Station at Saanichton, British 
Columbia, will be helpful. 

“Use leaves of any size, as long as 
they are mature and not old. Break the 
leaf olf at the crown of the plant, so 
that no stem is left behind to start de¬ 
cay. Leave the entire stem intact, or 
shorten it by cutting it back about l'A 
ta 2 inches from the leaf base, and 
allow the severed end to dry slightly 
in the air for about an hour. This point 
is important, because the drying en¬ 
ables the cutting to resist rotting to a 
greater extent later on, when the stem 
is placed under moist conditions. 


“Insert the stem almost to the leaf 
blade in moist sand, vermiculite or a 
mixture of equal parts sand and leaf 
mold. Sphagnum moss can be substi¬ 
tuted for the leaf mold. Gently firm 
the sand around the stem with the 
fingers. Keep the soil, or rooting 
medium, moist and away from direct 
sunshine. 

“An interesting variation of this 
method is to let the stems dangle in 
the jar of water, through holes cut in 
a wax paper lid, secured to the top of 
the jar by an elastic band. The wax 
paper will prevent the leaves from get¬ 
ting wet and rotting. After about two 
weeks the roots will appear and after 
about three weeks the leaves, provided 
the cuttings are taken in late February 
or later. At other seasons it usually 
takes longer. The cuttings may be left 
in the water until the young plants 
show three or four leaves, though it is 
generally best to pot the new plants 
as soon as a sufficient number of roots 
and .two or three leaves are show¬ 
ing.” V 


The Winter of the 


Big Snow 




“When 1 say‘to market Wednesday,'by Put an end to Grandpop’s Big Snote 
hook or crook Wednesday they go!” stories . . . But Good! 


LOW 

2b 4 Oouf- 

WIIITERI 
FARES 

+o +he 

PACIFIC 
COAST 



ONE WAY FARE 
AND ONE-HALF 
^ ROUND TRIP 


Visit the "Evergreen 
Playground" . . . Bask in 
sunshine far from winter's 
bitter sting. Travel the 
"Low Altitude" route . . . 
arrive relaxed and ready 
to enjoy your vacation 
from winter. 

These low fares are good 
in standard and tourist 
sleeping cars upon pay¬ 
ment of berth charges; 
also in comfortable, mod¬ 
ern day coach. 

TICKETS ON SALE 
DAILY TO MARCH 31 

from all stations in 
Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and in Manitoba 
(Portage la Prairie 
and west). 

Return Limit 21 days 

Longer limits may be had 
with slightly higher fares. 


Your nearest C.N.R. 
agent will be glad 
to help you. 



CANADIAN 

NATIONAL 


Pazo Acts Right Away To 

RELIEVE PAIN 

of Itching PILES 

Get quick relief from itching, nagging misery of 
simple Piles. Ease that night and day irritation. 
Quick-acting Pazo Ointment soothes raw, 
inflamed tissues—lubricates dry, hardened 
parts . . . helps reduce swelling and helps heal 
cracking and soreness. Pazo acts fast to bring 
cooling, comforting relief from throbbing pain 
and itching of simple Piles. Get Pazo, get 
real comfort right away —in tubes or tins. 
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Prompt Action 
Checks Rabies 

Continued from page 10 

courtesy, the same as he would use in 
dealing with white people, probably 
brought about the change in heart. 
Some of those Indians understand no 
English. All understood the tone and 
the smile. 

In all, 418 dogs were given protec¬ 
tion. They ranged from a Chiuhuahua 
weighing about VA pounds to a husky 
of 120 pounds. 

During 1953, only one other positive 
diagnosis was made in Manitoba. That 
was at Sand Island, three hours’ flying 
time from South Indian Lake, which 
is 300 miles northeast of The Pas. An 
Indian woman was attacked by a tim¬ 
ber wolf. She managed to fight it off 
and get into her cabin, but because of 
the thickness of her clothing she was 
not bitten. 

Her husband was sure the wolf 
would come back and the next day 
stayed at home. 

The wolf came back. Before the man 
could shoot it, it had attacked three 
of his sled dogs. All died within a short 
time. They were thrown by the owner 
somewhere in the bush, and could not 
be found. The wolf was retrieved and 
its head brought in by Mr. W. Warren, 
game' guardian of South Indian Lake, 
taken to Nelson House and forwarded 
to the laboratory. Under microscopic 
examination it showed the presence of 
rabies. 

Living on Sand Island were four 
Indian families, the owners of 70 
dogs. On Dr. Singleton’s arrival, he 
ordered the dogs tied. They were 
inoculated. About 13 had not been put 
under restraint. These he shot. Then, 
to quote him, “I went home.” 

No further case has been reported 
from Sand Island or the vicinity. 

In Manitoba a very extensive pro¬ 
gram to prevent spread of rabies from 
wild life to domestic animals has been 
followed for the past year. The finding 
of rabies in skunks and foxes south of 
the International boundary, resulted 
in the inoculation of every (log in a 
strip 12 miles wide across the south 
of the province. 

By travelling on a Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police plane which was on 
northern tour, and flown by Sergeant 
Beaumont, Dr. Singleton visited al¬ 
most every settlement in the province, 
north of 58, and a number of the more 
remote ones further south. At each 
stop he inoculated the dogs that were 
at the post—the number varied from 
2 to 40—instructed a responsible per¬ 
son in the method to use, and left 
supplies so the teams could be done as 
they came in. Those taking over the 
work included game guardians, mem¬ 
bers of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, Department of Indian Affairs 
nurses, Hudson’s Bay Company fac¬ 
tors, and free traders. As a result, it is 
estimated about 6,000 dogs were given 
the serum. 

This winter, fresh vaccine was ship¬ 
ped to all these points so that the 
vaccination, believed to be effective 
for a year, could be repeated. Very 
few men refused to accept the' re¬ 
sponsibility again. 

R ABIES may attack any warm 
blooded animal, including man. 
The reason that preventive measures 


are concentrated on dogs is that no 
other domestic animal is as free to 
wander among wild life, and no animal 
is allowed as much freedom to come 
in contact with people. 

The disease usually makes its 
entrance through a scratch, or bite. It 
travels, not through the blood stream, 
but along the nervous system to tire 
brain, where it causes paralysis and 
then death. It is always fatal, unless 
treatment is begun before a single 
symptom is apparent. For that reason 
a person who is scratched, or bitten 
by any animal, should immediately 
wash the wound thoroughly with hot 
water, fill every pocket with a strong 
disinfectant and if possible report at 
once to a medical doctor. If living in 
a remote place beyond medical help, 
he should avoid undue exposure to 
cold, and avoid overwork and alcohol, 
for a few weeks. 

An animal may be carrying the 
virus of rabies in its saliva for some 
days, before showing symptoms of the 
disease. For this reason alone, dogs 
should be trained not to kiss people, 
especially children. 

Dogs do not all show the same 
symptoms, except that they cannot eat. 
Frequently, a change in disposition 
takes place. If your friendly dog draws 
away from you, as if in fear, or your 
somewhat cross dog shows unusual 
affection, beware. 

Tie it up, inside a building, if pos¬ 
sible; give it food and water as usual, 
and keep yourself beyond its reach. If 
it acts as if it has a bone in its throat. 


Man is the only animal that 
laughs and weeps; for he is the 
only animal that is struck with the 
difference between what things are 
and what they ought to be.— Wil¬ 
liam Hazlitt. 


do not decide that is what is wrong 
with your dog, and that you will re¬ 
move the bone. If this is rabies, the 
cause will be paralysis of the throat. 
Your dog can still bite. 

If your dog has rabies, it will die 
in from three to five days, or ten at 
the very longest. 

The law requires you to notify the 
Health of Animals Division, or its 
nearest representative, at once. On no 
account destroy the head. Freeze it, 
or put it in a pail filled with chopped 
ice. 

What will be done with the head? 
It will be forwarded to Hull, Quebec, 
and there examined by microscope, to 
see if the nerve cells of the brain show 
negri bodies, the proof of the presence 
of rabies. As a further test, mice will 
be inoculated intracerebrally with the 
suspect material. If the mice become 
sick, their brains will be examined by 
the pathologists. Usually the mice be¬ 
come sick within a few days, but, if 
necessary, observations are continued 
for two weeks. It is of interest to note 
that most mice inoculated have shown 
other symptoms of rabies. 

That Canadians have not had a 
single case of rabies in man for many, 
many years, is not a matter of good 
fortune. It is the result of eternal vigi¬ 
lance at every port of entry in Can¬ 
ada, on the part of officials of the 
Health of Animals Division of the 
Canada Department of Agriculture, in 
their rigorous enforcement of laws 
made for our protection, regarding the 
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FARM OPERATING EXPENSES? 

Come in and talk it over with your BNS manager. 


• YOUR PARTNER 
IN HELPING 
CANADA GROW 





Every convenient form of stable layout is 
pictured — with every modern device to 
save you space, time, labour, feed and 
money, and increase milk production. 

120 PAGES OF PHOTOS 
AND BARN IDEAS 

The best experience in stable cement work is well pictured. 

There are 100 large pictures of modern 
stable interiors. Full details are also given 
of cow-comfort steel stalls with reinforced 
steel partitions, adjustable stanchions, 
rapid-shift aligning devices, steel |jP] 
manger divisions with feed saving 
guard rails, arch-type triple post 
stalls with chain ties, bull staffs, 
salt and mineral bowls, alley 
gates, etc. 

ASK FOR FREE FLOOR 



STABLE HOUSING 
BOOK 

Th is latest Beatty book supplements 
the Beatty Barn Book — takes up, in 
detail, the problems and methods of 
stabling and equipment. 

FREE TO EVERYONE WHO IS 
BUILDING OR REMODELLING 
A COW STABLE 


Milking Stalls 

LAYOUT 


MAIL 

THIS 

COUPON 

FOR 

FREE 


BEATTY BROS. LIMITED Box F 223 Fergus, Ont. 

Please send me your new, Free Beatty Book on Cow Stable Remodelling 

Your Name.. 

P. O. Address...R. R. No.Prov. 

Lot....Concession or Range . 

Nearest Town or Village.. 

If you would like free layout plan, attach rough sketch showing: 

No. of cattle and other stock.Sire (interior). 

If an old barn, show position of doors, silos, etc. 
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TO FIT THE 
MACHINE 


MOST 

H R HOURS 


YOU GET Heavy-Duty Variable Load “Lugging Power” 
for operating combines, hay balers, insecticide sprayers, for¬ 
age harvesters and various other machines that work under 
variable loads which may increase considerably above the 
normal engine horsepower load. 

When the going gets tough and the engine really has to 
go to work is when Wisconsin Engines show what they’re 
made of! When sudden over-loads slow down the engine 
and the torque increases, your Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air- 
Cooled Engine has the "Lugging Power” that hangs on like 
a team of mules leaning into the harness . . . and pulls 
through without loss of efficiency or stalling. This can be 
important when you are working against time and weather. 

YOU GET Dependable Continuous Heavy-Duty Service'* 
for operating irrigation pumps, centrifugal pumps, standby 
electric power units and other equipment requiring con¬ 
tinuous, uniform-load power service. 

YOU GET Power to Fit the Job and the Machine — 
plus the most efficient AIR-COOLING at all engine speeds 
within the engine's work-load operating range. 

YOU GET Top Performance Under All Weather Con¬ 
ditions, plus low-cost maintenance and long engine life. 
YOU GET Quickly Available Service through Author¬ 
ized Wisconsin Engine Dealers and the dealers of farm 
equipment manufacturers who use these engines for pow¬ 
ering their equipment. 

These are a few of the reasons Why Wisconsin Engines are 
Best for your Farm Equipment . . . reasons why you should 
specify “Wisconsin” when you buy new power machinery. 
Write for free copy of Wisconsin Engine Bulletin No. S-154. 


Heavy-Duty Variable Load Lug¬ 
ging Power, as supplied on this 
M-M “69'' Harvester. 


Another Variable Load applica¬ 
tion is this New Holland “Grass 
Eater” Forage Harvesters. 


This Wisconsin-powered Carver 
irrigation pump illustrates a 
Heavy-Duty Continuous Load. 


4-cycle single-cylinder 
models, 3 to 9 hp. 


2-cylinder models 
7 to 15 hp. 


V-type 4-cylinder models 
15 to 36 hp. 


Sales and Service in Canada Supplied by these Distributors and their Dealers: 

CONSOLIDATED ENGS. & MACHY. CO. LTD. MUMFORD, MEDLAND, LIMITED 

New Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon 

J. CLARK & SON, LTD. BRUCE ROBINSON ELECTRIC LIMITED 

Fredericton, N.B. Calgary Lethbridge Edmonton 

CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT CO., LTD. PACIFIC ENGINES & EQUIPMENT LTD. 

Halifax, N.S. 52 East Cordova St. Vancouver 4, B.C. 

NEWFOUNDLAND TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT COMPANY, LTD., St. John’s, Newfoundland 


SiRlN ttPSTEED 
Treater 


Patents Appuep 

FOR 


The new SIREN 
High Speed Seed Treater! 

Precision manufactured from special zinc alloys 
that ALONE withstand the Corrosive Chemicals. 
It will accurately handle powders and dusts with 
NO WASTE under practically all conditions. 
Simply clamps on the end of your auger elevator. 
Auger Driven. Equipped with the Exclusive 
patented Siren Powder Miser Meter. 

This is positively one of the most inexpensive 
and valuable pieces of equipment you can own. 
See Your DEALER. Write for leaflet. 

SIREN MFG. CO. LTD. 

Factory—Diecast Foundry 

3438—15th St. S.E. _CALGARY 


COMINCO 


Manufactured by \ 

The Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Company of Canada Limited 
Ask your dealer or write 
nearest office: _ 

Vancouver Calgary 

Saskatoon Winnipeg 




bringing in of animals. It is the result 
of prompt, vigorous action on the part 
of those officials, whenever a sus¬ 
pected case of rabies is reported to 
them from anywhere in Canada. 

In the north, timber wolves and 
foxes are a reservoir of the disease. 
Where did it come from? Possibly that 
will never be known. One theory is 
that it was brought from England by 
dogs travelling on whaling ships, or 
trading vessels, before the year 1850. 
Another theory is that it came from 
Siberia, probably brought in by Rus¬ 
sian . dogs via Alaska, prior to 1867, 
when the United States bought this 
territory. As the disease is now spread 
from coast to coast in the far north of 

Australia Beats 
Br’er Rabbit 

Continued from page 9 

work on virus diseases) was in the 
U.S.A. on a travelling fellowship from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Her main 
study was poliomyelitis. But she took 
great interest in the work of Dr. 
Richard Shope and others on the 
rabbit disease, myxomatosis. Directors 
of the Rockefeller Institute encour¬ 
aged this interest, and enabled her to 
send a sample of the virus out to 
Melbourne. On its arrival there it was 
seized and destroyed by quarantine 
officials. 

Undismayed, the lady returned to 
the attack, this time via London, 
where she personally conveyed full 
accounts of the virus to a top-flight 
Australian scientist, Sir Charles Mar¬ 
tin. He immediately began work on 
myxo at Cambridge, and later issued 
a very encouraging report. Field tests 
then followed in Australia, but they 
failed to impress the research officers 
in control. The disease, they con¬ 
firmed, was practically 100 per cent 
lethal, but it would not spread. They 
tried ingenious dodges, from patent 
traps to stickfast fleas, to get the virus 
moving, but without success. 

So, after two years of effort from 
1941 on, they gave up. The disease, 
they declared, had failed. Further 
work with it was just a waste of time. 
Dame Jean Connor, however, thought 
differently. Again and again she urged, 
through the press and in other ways, 
that the virus had not been exhaust¬ 
ively tested, and should be given 
further trials. 

A T last, reluctantly, the scientists 
agreed. In the summer of 1950-51 
they launched the virus again, and 
this time it did spread. Mosquitoes, 
swarming in millions along the eastern 
water-courses, passed the infection on 
over thousands of square miles. All 
that summer, and again last year, 
reports came pouring in — of myxo- 
stricken bunnies, dazed and dying, 
littering roads and paddocks, tumbling 
into waterways. Excavation of the 
burrows, now filled with dead rabbits, 
completed the picture of wholesale 
slaughter. Destruction of this kind, in 
a mammal pest population, is quite 
without precedent. 

The disease; of course, is not a 
“pretty” one. Advanced symptoms 
show bunny staggering about, crip¬ 
pled and dopey; or moping on his 
own, with swollen head and bunged- 
up eyes. The eyes discharge pus, 
which can be used by the farmer to 


Canada, it is believed it must have 
been present at least 80 years. 

Owing to the rapid opening of the 
north by mining companies, and the 
presence there of the army, and of 
weather stations, and because o f 
the travelling of caribou herds farther 
south year by year, with their attend¬ 
ant bands of wolves, as well as the 
moving northward of cattle ranching, 
rabies is a concern of all. 

A fox killed for Mr. Borge by his 
dog may not have been much of a 
break for him, but because of the 
prompt attention given to it by the 
government, it may have been a 
break for you or yours, regardless of 
where you live. V 

infect other rabbits, and so keep the 
virus going. This is done by swabbing- 
off some pus matter on damp cotton¬ 
wool wound round the end of a 
match, and transferring it to the inside 
surface of the eyelid of a healthy 
animal. 

Rabbits infected that way, or by 
injections from ampoules of the virus 
supplied by the government, are kept 
in cages where they are exposed to 
the biting of mosquitoes. Patches of 
hair are clipped or plucked from the 
sides and bellies to make bare patches 
to bite on. The mosquito’s action is 
purely mechanical, and does not in¬ 
volve life-cycle changes as in the 
spread, say, of mosquito-borne ma¬ 
laria. It could be done, in fact, with a 
pin—only pins don’t fly abroad. 

Citizens of Canada, the U.S.A. and 
Britain, who have eaten millions of 
Australian rabbits in recent years, 
need feel no alarm. The export of 
myxo-killed bunnies, or their skins, is 
banned. In any case the disease is 
quite harmless to humans; and to 
prove it, three top scientists in Aus¬ 
tralia have had themselves infected 
with it.' They are, I can affirm, still 
very alive and well. And they say 
there is no earthly reason why the 
meat should not be eaten. 

For all that, Australians have shied 
off such fodder; and retailers who 
had built up a terrific turnover (since 
other meat there is so dear) have 
been badly hit. So too have the pro¬ 
fessional rabbiters, who in good sea¬ 
sons made up to £.80 or £.100 a 
week—compared with a basic wage of 
£10- £12. These types, naturally, 
have no real interest in the demise of 
bunny; and some of their practices, 
such as sparing the young and rela¬ 
tively worthless animals, have helped 
it to persist. 

Even the politicians have prated 
about the “economic value” of the 
rabbit, which, they aver, earns dollars 
and so helps to keep the country 
solvent. A fine way to solvency, that! 
Myxo now has blown away this 
smoke-screen, and spares none of the 
breed, on any pretext. Moralists, of 
course, cry cruelty. But what war can 
be waged without it? 

Traps, dogs, ferrets and poisons are 
also cruel—more so, probably, than 
this disease which obviously dulls the 
senses and induces a general dopey¬ 
ness. The other weapons have been 
used day in, day out, for generations; 
in some countries for centuries. That 
cruelty will be ended by myxo, when 
it writes finis to bunny himself. From 
that time—and even before—Austral¬ 
ians and their oversea customers will 
benefit immeasurably. * V 
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AFTER FLYING 900,000 MILES IN 5 YEARS 

"96 opioi to \mt a cahWi omA a pb tpu 

F/L BOB EDWARDS, AFC 

There are 

immediate openings now 
for more men to train 
and fly as 
Air Crew Officers in 
Canada’s Air Force 


' 


CAPTAIN OF A COMET JET 

-at 25, F/L Bob Edwards, AFC, 
of Winnipeg, joined the RCAF 
six years ago. He started 
flying on a single-engine 
Harvard training plane and 
worked up to jet transports. In 
the last five years he’s flown 
to such places as Italy, India, 
Ceylon, Brazil, British Guiana, 
Japan, Korea, Europe, North 
Africa. 


~l 


TARGET 



See the RCAF Career Counsellor at your nearest 
RCAF Recruiting Unit or mail the coupon today! 


Director of Personnel Manning, 

RCAF Headquarters, Ottawa 

Please mail to me, without obligation, full particulars regarding enrolment 
requirements and openings now available in the R.C.A.F. 

NAME (please print). 

(Surname) (Christian Name) 

STREET ADDRESS. 

CITY.PROVINCE 

EDUCATION (by grade and province). 

.AGE. 

You must be 17 but not yet 25, single, arid have Junior Matriculation, 
the equivalent or better. 


• When applying, bring 1) Birth Certificate 2) Proof of Education. 

CAF-53-20fl 

Inf ■ ■ — —■ — — — — — — — — — — — _ —_ ^ _ ___J 
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Western Canada's 
Oil Industry 
is spending 

$ 1 , 000,000 

aday! 

To find new oil sources and develop the 
fields that have been found, the oil 
industry is spending at the rate of a 
million dollars a day. 

I 

Oil development in Western Canada today 
is the result of a tremendous and continu¬ 
ing investment by the oil industry. 

Oil in our own backyard has meant 

— lower prices for petroleum 
products; 

— increased employment; 

•— new industries; 

governments are receiving new 
income through royalties, ren¬ 
tals, bonuses and other pay¬ 
ments. This money is helping 
to provide schools, roads, and 
other developments contributing 
to the common welfare. 

The West is a good place to live. Oil has 
made it better. 

CANADIAN PETROLEUM ASSOCIATION 



Who Wants 
Crop Insurance? 

Continued from page 12 

guaranteed amount, based on the acre¬ 
age of all insured crops in the county, 
the farmer receives the difference. 
“The value of the production,” says 
the 1952 report, “is determined on the 
basis of the predetermined prices 
established for each crop.” Under this 
scheme 42,709 farmers were insured in 
115 counties. Losses amounting to 
$6,475,457 were paid to 10,525 con¬ 
tract holders. The report points out 
that the losses were very heavy in 
1952 owing to very serious drought in 
a few counties in North Dakota, Ten¬ 
nessee and Texas, where the losses 
paid far exceeded the premium in¬ 
come. 

In 1952, multiple crop insurance 
involved coverage on 38 crops grown 
in 32 states. Some of these crops were 
grown in only one state, while others, 
such as cotton, soy beans, wheat, oats, 
corn and barley were grown in from 
10 to 30 states. In addition to the 
crops mentioned, multiple insurance 
also covered a wide variety of other 
crops, such as cabbage, dry. onions, 
rice, strawberries, sugar cane, corn 
and sorghum ensilage, oil crops (such 
as peanuts and soy beans), and forage 
seed crops, as well as hay. 

Multiple crop insurance is still new. 
In all likelihood, several years of 
further experience will be required to 
bring its operation into line with the 
need for rates which will build up 
reserves against off years, and which, 
at the same time, will not operate 
against wide acceptance of the 
scheme. Only by good geographical 
distribution of risks can these be 
evened out reasonably well; and only 
when a very large number of farms 
are involved, can a permanently work¬ 
able scheme be achieved. 

T HE administration of crop insur¬ 
ance schemes is very complicated. 
Agriculture is also, a high-risk indus¬ 
try. The insurance coverage per acre 
was originally placed at 75 per cent 
of the average yield. Partly because 
many farmers kept inadequate records, 
it was necessary to resort, for yields, to 
appraisals and estimates. This, in turn, 
resulted in over-insurance and eventu¬ 
ally caused a considerable proportion 
of the losses in the early years. 

For these reasons, and also to keep 
premium costs to the farmer at a 
reasonable level, coverage today is 
based on the average investment of the 
farmer in the crop. Since his invest¬ 
ment increases with the progress of 
each crop season, so does his coverage. 
All contracts take effect at seeding 
time, and the amount of coverage is 
established, two, three or four times 
during the season according to the 
nature of the crop. Thus, for the 
tobacco crop, it is established at the 
harvested and unharvested stages of 
production. For cotton there are four 
successive stages as the crop progresses 
throughout the growing season. For 
beans, corn and flax, three stages of 
coverage are used. 

Premiums are paid, as a rule, 
through a premium note given at or 
before seeding time, and due about 
harvest. The individual farmer, how¬ 
ever, may earn a 5 per cent discount 
on premiums, if he reports his actual. 
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seeded acreage promptly, and pays the 
premium before a specified date. In 
addition, if he carries insurance con¬ 
tinuously for seven years, and shows 
no loss, his premium rate is reduced 
by 25 per cent. Similarly, if his county 
has a premium rate that is high enough 
to enable it to build up a premium 
reserve, over and above losses, amount¬ 
ing to a specified figure, the county 
rate is reduced by 30 per cent. 

One result of experience over the 
last few years has been the division of 
counties into areas. These represent 
different degrees of crop risk inside 
the county, and one of the virtues of 
the U.S. crop insurance scheme is that 
county committees, composed of 
people who know conditions in the 
county, are able to make these de¬ 
cisions. In the earlier years, local com¬ 
mittees did not always insure their 
own crops, which bears out the sound¬ 
ness of the frequent reminders of offi¬ 
cials of the Crop Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion, that the success of the scheme 
depends primarily on participation 
year after year, by the largest possible 
number of eligible farmers. 

The U.S. scheme is voluntary, al¬ 
though it operates on a continuing 
contract, which can be cancelled by 
either party on notice. The voluntary 
nature of the policy is also a deterrent 
against lower premium rates, because 
it is often, if not generally, necessary 
to “sell” the insurance to farmers, 
which means extra work and additional 
expense. Mr. Maberry told the Alberta 
Federation of Agriculture that in his 
Montana county it costs about 3 per 
cent of premiums for administration; 
and that, in 1952, this amounted to 
$18.90 per contract, of which a sales¬ 
man was paid $12. 

In 1952, an average of 3.7 per cent 
of the crop land in all counties with 
crop insurance programs was classified 
as uninsurable, because of the high risk 
of loss. This means land that is sub¬ 
marginal for any crop for which there 
is a county program, or lands which 
are subject to flooding, or other dis¬ 
abilities, which would make crop in¬ 
surance too risky. In addition, in that 
year, there were nearly 18,000 farmers 
throughout the U.S. who were indi¬ 
vidually declared ineligible for insur¬ 
ance, either because their farming was 
too inefficient, or their methods in¬ 
volved too high a risk to warrant in¬ 
surance under the scheme. 

E ACH successive annual Corpora¬ 
tion report to the U.S. secretary of 
agriculture, emphasizes strongly the 
fact that many problems remain to be 
worked out with the aid of experience. 
One of the difficulties is to avoid pay¬ 
ment for avoidable losses. Under the 
scheme, both land and people are 
declared ineligible for insurance, if it 
appears that indemnities already paid 
to them were not due entirely to 
natural hazards. 

Consideration has been given to the 
use of flexible closing dates. Under 
such a plan farmers would be put 
under notice that acceptance of ap¬ 
plications may be stopped any year, 
much earlier than normal closing 
dates. Such a move, it is thought, 
would offset the tendency of some to 
jump in and out of crop insurance, be¬ 
cause of unusual conditions. 

Crop insurance under the U.S. 
scheme is a protection, not an invest¬ 
ment. The farmer who is insured can¬ 
not recover, at any time, more than 
his investment in the crop. Therefore, 


there is, says a recent report, “no in¬ 
centive to plant merely to collect on his 
insurance policy.” 

Premiums under the U.S. scheme 
are not intended to cover adminis¬ 
trative costs. These are borne by the 
federal government. 

It is too early yet in western Canada 
to suggest any scheme for crop insur¬ 
ance, which would have any assurance 
of workability and general acceptance. 
Should a definite scheme emerge and 
be supported by prairie farmers gen¬ 
erally, it should be fully realized that 
it cannot help the inefficient farmer 
much, or the farmer on sub-marginal 
land. 

It would probably be more effective 
financially, if it were made to apply to 
all farms, because if farmers have to 
be “sold” such insurance every year, 
or repeatedly, premium rates are 
bound to remain higher than they 
might otherwise be. 

Fair, intelligent discussion of this 
problem, which is always in the minds 
of prairie, farmers, is advisable. Only 
thorough discussion can bring either a 
reasoned rejection of any proposal for 
this purpose, or an understanding 
acceptance of the advantages implied 
in such a scheme, for every farmer 
participant. V 

Soviet 

Food Shortage 

T HE recent admission by Nikita S. 

Khruschev, first secretary of the 
Soviet Communist party, that livestock 
numbers were badly out of balance in 
Russia, has led to much speculation 
about the actual condition of Russian 
agriculture. The tight veil of secrecy 
about Russian affairs which has led to 
the descriptive term “Iron Curtain,” 
has prevented people from non-Rus¬ 
sian areas from much understanding 
of what is going on inside Russia. 
Nevertheless, bits and pieces of in¬ 
formation are available from those 
who have fled the country; and by 
putting together the testimony of large 
numbers of individuals, a fair measure 
of truth is obtainable. 

Such information seems to justify 
the conclusion that a food crisis exists, 
.due to the draining off of manpower 
from farms to factories, the ,poor 
condition, as well as the reduced num¬ 
bers of livestock, the inefficiency of 
machine and tractor service stations, 
the burden of taxes, and the lack of 
any incentive to the Russian peasant 
to producer. 

Agricultural decay in 15 provinces 
is reported, which will take a mini¬ 
mum of three years to repair. The 
standard of living of the peasants on 
the collective farms is believed to be 
extremely low, and from one collective 
near Moscow it has been reported that 
nine out of ten farmers lacked bread, 
and had to live on frozen potatoes, and 
pancakes made out of a combination 
of a little flour and some minced grass. 
In another province, it was reported 
that much of the livestock dies from 
starvation or lack of forage. On one 
collective farm in central Russia, 
farmers received from two to seven 
ounces of grain for a day’s work. 

It is also reported that there are at 
least 14 officials for the administration 
of a collective farm regardless of its 
size, and that in many areas the 
majority of the field work is done by 
the women. V 
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What’s Causing Your 

CONSTIPATION? 

. . . And What 
Can It Lead To? 

ir your constipation is more than tempo¬ 
rary you should read the authoritative 
FREE book on this subject, prepared under 
the supervision of one of America’s leading 
hospitals. The part constipation plays in 
ulcers, colitis, liver, nervousness, etc.; its 
“warnings” and its after effects are ex¬ 
plained. Write ror your copy today. Ad¬ 
dress McCIeary Hospital, 253 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 



Now is the time 



Showing 
High Frame 


to order for Spring! 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION and prices on the wide 
range of types and sizes available see your CLOSEST LOCAL 
IMPLEMENT DEALER, or mail attached coupon direct. 


FAMOUS JOHN EAST PACKER FEATURES: 

1. GREATEST range of types and sizes. 

2. TOUR sizes of wheels, 18", 20", 22". 24". 

3. THREE types of wheels, namely. Surface, 

New Combination or Hollow Vee Wheels. 

4. SINGLE units, or in series. 

5. LOW frames or high frames. 

6. ONE year guarantee. 


BY USING A JOHN EAST PACKER • • • 

• You conserve moisture, reduce soil drifting and saw 
fly damage, speed up germination and . . . increase yield 
per acre. 
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C-l-L SPEED-EASY 



Easy to use — and Scrubbable! 



NO PAINTY ODOR! C-I-L SPEED-EASY Satin dries odorless in just 
30 minutes. Now you can paint a room in the morning and use it the 
same afternoon. 


EASY! With either brush or roller, C-I-L SPEED-EASY Satin just glides 
on. If you miss a spot, don’t worry. Touch it up later—it won’t show. 

SCRUBBABLE! Smudges and fingermarks are wiped off easily, leaving the 
smooth, velvety surface as clean and beautiful as ever. And, if necessary, 
you can actually scrub SPEED-EASY Satin without impairing the finish 
one bit. 

Use SPEED-EASY Satin on plaster, wallboard, cement, brick. No primer 
needed. No messy clean-up either. Just rinse brushes or roller in water. 

For every painting need — indoors or out — see your C-I-L Paint Dealer 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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SASCO 

A Sweet Success 

Continued from page 13 

color and moisture content to every¬ 
thing that goes through the plant. The 
final product is a standardized blend. 

The selected cans are first-elevated 
to the second floor and emptied over 
a draining trough, in a “heat room.” 
There are two such rooms in the plant, 
and they are held at a high enough 
temperature to melt the honey out of 
the pails. From the heat rooms it flows 
down into large storage tanks against 
the ceiling of the room below. From 
these the liquid honey is allowed to 
run through shut-off valves into a 
still lower tank, with a steam jacket 
around it, in which it is pasteurized 
at 155 degrees F. 

From the pasteurizer, the honey is 
pumped into a cooler where it is 
quickly cooled to 125 degrees F. and 
is brought to a still lower temperature 
gradually, over the next 45 minutes. 
When cooled it is seeded with gran¬ 
ules that will speed up granulation 
and help to keep the honey smooth, 
and is then pumped into a 10,000- 
pound-capacity holding tank, from 
which it is allowed to flow to one of 
the container-filling machines below. 
One of these machines fills a paper 
container with the correct weight of 
honey, folds over and seals the top, 
and delivers the package, ready for 
the grocer’s shelf. The other machine 
fills bottles, cans or paper tubs. Both 
machines can be adjusted so that the 
exact amount marked on the con¬ 
tainer is delivered. 

The filled container is refrigerated 
to secure rapid granulation. It is 
granulated to be soft enough to spread 
easily, but firm enough to hold its 
shape—a process taking from three to 
six days. 

When ready to market it is sold 
through grocery brokers to whole¬ 
salers. General selling agents are lo¬ 
cated at Regina, Saskatoon, Montreal 
and Toronto. It is not sold in Alberta 
and Manitoba, as both these provinces 
produce surplus honey. However, ex¬ 
tensive sales have been made in 
Ontario and Quebec: in 1950-51 over 
IV 2 million pounds of honey were 
sold in these two provinces alone. 
Freight charges have now risen to 
over three cents a pound, net, which 
makes it difficult to compete on the 
eastern markets, so a concerted at¬ 
tempt is now being made to sell more 
in local markets. 

It looks as if this objective should 
be realized with the 1953 crop. The 
Co-op handling of 1953 production 
will be around 1,000,000 pounds, 
which is double the 1952 amount, 
but the market appears good 
enough to handle it. In 1951 the 
Co-op sold 1,000,000 pounds with¬ 
out too much trouble. In 1950 3,000- 
000 pounds were processed and sold, 
all except a fairly modest carryover. 
In those earlier years, of course, 
nearly half the total output went to 
Ontario and Quebec. It is planned to 
sell almost the entire 1953 production 
on the local market. 

Processors and producers hope and 
expect to be helped in steadying their 
market, by the recently formed Sas¬ 
katchewan Honey Marketing Board. 
This marketing board, set up under 
the Natural Products Marketing Act, 


consists of three honey producers, 
each elected on succeeding years for 
a three-year term. It concerns itself 
with maintaining high quality in all 
honey marketed; with the mainte¬ 
nance of uniform, reasonable prices; 
and, if necessary, it is prepared to do < 
some honey advertising. Producers 
stand to gain by a minimum price 
above which they can sell. This will 
prevent disorganization of the market 
by panic, or distress selling at low 
prices by isolated producers. 

The Canadian Beekeepers Council • 
is another body concerned with bee¬ 
keepers’ problems. The council has 
representation from all provincial as¬ 
sociations, and when it meets, the 
members consider, from a national 
point of view, such problems as grad¬ 
ing, marketing, container sizes, re- ' 
search, honey exhibits, exports, pollin¬ 
ation and advertising. A few years ago 
honey was sold in containers of diverse 
shapes and sizes. The good offices of 
the Council have served to minimize 
this confusion. 

Honey marketing in Saskatchewan * 
has come a long way since the late 
George Murray of Saltcoats, and his 
beekeeper friends, began to agitate 
for their own processing and market¬ 
ing co-op. The Co-op is now a pro¬ 
ducing reality, and such people as its 
president, E. M. Strad, Jordan River. ' 
its vice-president, S. L. Hand, Porcu¬ 
pine Plains, and its manager, R. M. 
Pugh, are casting about for ways in 
which honey may be standardized 
even more and made more desirable 
to the consumer. Perhaps the Co-ops 
in the three western provinces could 
blend and granulate alike, in order 
to standardize Co-op honey even more 
closely. They search for other ad¬ 
vances that might be made. Certain 
it is that the work done so far is 
not an end, but a beginning. Sas¬ 
katchewan honey producers have a 
good product, which is still being 
improved, and they don’t intend to 
stand still. V 



Dairy Foods 
Campaign 


NE of the uses to which the money 
from the June set-aside is being 
put by the Dairy Farmers of Canada 
in co-operation with the National 
Dairy Council is a nationwide program 
this month featuring concentrated 
milk products, especially evaporated 
milk and milk powder. 

During February, dairy food adver¬ 
tising will appear in 58 daily news¬ 
papers, 262 weekly newspapers, 10 
trade papers, 4 women’s magazines, 
21 weekly newspaper supplements, as 
well as in radio programs and outdoor 
and subway advertising. In addition, 
there will be stories and pictures in 
more than 200 English and French 
periodicals. 



Tune in fo C-I-L’s “Singing Stars of Tomorrow”, Sunday evenings. Dominion Network. 
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Science and 
The Farm 

White rats have been reared and fed 

at Cornell University for 20 years. 
These rats were born and observed 
from birth until death, in the labora¬ 
tory. Dr. C. M. McCay concludes that 
milk is not only the ideal food for the 
early stages of life, but especially for 
the later years. 

From the time of weaning until old 
age, Dr. McCay feeds milk supple¬ 
mented by copper, iron, manganese 
and iodine, together with eight drops 
of cod liver oil per week. Litter mates 
of experimental rats are fed mixed diets 
similar to the normal diet of the human 
being. Kept in air-conditioned rooms 
and in cages until they die, the rats 
are then dissected and studied. The 
record shows that rats, of an age 
equivalent to 92 for a human being, 
that had never chewed solid food, 
thrived on mineralized milk. Other 
rats normally show signs of increasing 
age. None of the milk-fed rats showed 
decayed teeth and all have stronger 
bones. Female rats normally cease to 
reproduce after 15 months, but rats 
fed on minerals all their lives have 
litters at 25 months. V 

Water witching with a forked stick, 
or divining rod, may soon be out¬ 
moded. Science claims not only to 
have taken the romance and glamour 
out of the forked stick, but the uncer¬ 
tainty also. A scientist of the Institute 
of Geophysics at the University of 
California has an electro-magnetic de¬ 


vice for locating underground water 
sources in the water-table region. Two 
wire coils are used, one of which 
puts an electric current into the 
ground, while the other measures dif¬ 
ferences in the induced current, as it 
flows through the ground. The kind 
of strata, or soil, through which the 
water flows can also be identified, by 
the degree of conductivity of the elec¬ 
tric current through the soil. V 

Systemic insecticides are chemicals 
which can be sprayed on plants and 
not only be taken up by the plant into 
its system, but, in turn, poison injuri¬ 
ous insects which feed on the plant 
parts. Very few such chemicals can 
be used, however, because a systemic 
insecticide must not cause injury to 
the plant while, at the same time, 
it must be strong enough to kill in¬ 
sects. It must not lose its effectiveness 
until it has reached the part of the 
plants where the insects feed, but, on 
the other hand, it must decompose 
fairly quickly and be passed off by the 
plant so that no poisonous residue re¬ 
mains after a comparatively short 
time. Moreover, these insecticides 
must be used with great care. V 

In 1950, live chick embryos, for the 
first time survived freezing and thaw¬ 
ing, and lived afterward for a short 
time. Since then, out of a further 65 
trials, 38 embryos have survived being 
frozen solid. Some embryo hearts were 


able to beat for only a half hour after 
being thawed out, while some others 
survived long enough to develop new 
cells. Scientists hope that sooner or 
later it will’be possible to incubate and 
hatch live baby chicks in artificial 
eggs. V 

Antibiotics have two big advantages 

in plant disease control, according to 
plant scientists at the University of 
Wisconsin. They can knock the stuff¬ 
ing out of a disease organism without 
hurting the plant; and they are very 
powerful and can be used in very 
small concentrations. Some powders 
for disease control at present now 
require 16 pounds for each 100 gal¬ 
lons of water. One of the new anti¬ 
biotics requires less than a teaspoonful 
to 100 gallons of water. Antibiotics, 
however, cost a great deal to produce 
because a 50-gallon tank of the solu¬ 
tion in which they are produced may 
yield only three grams, a tiny fraction 
of a pound. 

So far, three antibiotics discovered 
in Wisconsin, look good in the labora¬ 
tory but are not yet ready for use on 
the farm. Helixin has controlled seed- 
borne diseases in the laboratory and in 
small-scale field tests, but up to now, 
must be applied in alcohol, which runs 
up the cost. It is effective against 
fungi, yeasts and certain bacteria. 
Actually, it is composed of about 
four or more different antibiotics. 
Toximycin is good against fungi and 
certain bacteria. It even seems to 
stimulate root growth on tomato cut¬ 
tings. The third is antimycin, which 
has protected tomato plants against a 
leaf-spotting disease. V 



Save more than ever on all your dyeing 
with the new economy size package of 
All-fabric Tintex. You get 21« ounces 
for only 25ji—the best dye’ value in 
Canada! 

Choose from 34 fashionable shades at 
drug, department and variety stores. 
Also, COLOR REMOVER and 
WHITEX—the wonder blueing. 
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Talk it over... 

Some day soon, you might be in the market 
for a truck. When you are, you’ll likely talk 
makes, sizes and types with someone else. 

Well, tractor tires are a big investment, 
too. And the way they all look so much 
alike, it’s hard to know which is the best buy. 

No matter what tractor tire you use now, 
we suggest you talk to a neighbour who uses 
Goodyear Sure-Grips before you buy new 
tires. Ask him how they pull—how they 
stand up—how they work in your local soil 
conditions. 

Most important — ask him what make he’ll 
buy next time. 

We don’t need to make any claims for 
Super Sure-Grips. The farmers who use them 
will make the claims and give practical 
proof of performance far more convincingly 
than we can in any advertisement. 

P.S. Your Goodyear Dealer is a good man to 
know. He can save you money, and he has 
the right Goodyear tire for every wheel on 
your farm. And remember—when you buy a 
new tractor, be sure to specify Goodyear 
Super Sure-Grips. 
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COMPLETE PROTECTION 


AGAINST THE 
WEATHER! 


MACDONALD 
TRACTOR CAB 

NOW BUILT 


WITH 

ALL-STEEL 

DOOR 


More comfort than ever in the MacDonald Tractor 
Cab! It's fully enclosed . . . gives you maximum 
protection against bad weather . . . and adds to 
your working time in the field. Roomy interior 
... at window level cab is 4 feet in width . . . 
all-steel construction. Wide, hinged windows, set 
low for all round vision with sun visor. Easily 
installed and removed. Let us tell you more about 
the MacDonald Tractor Cab. (Door or Rear Cur¬ 
tain extra.) Order from your local Tractor Dealer. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION , CLIP THIS AD 
AND SEND (with your name and address) TO: 


MACDONALD BROS. 

AIRCRAFT LIMITED - - WINNIPEG 


POST OFFICE 



HELP 

YOUR POST 
OFFICE HELP YOU 


Address your mail 
clearly and 
accurately. 
Include Postal 
Zone Number in 
Quebec, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Toronto, 
Vancouver. 

Wrap parcels 
securely; tie them 
with strong cord. 
Be sure to put on 
sufficient postage 
—if in doubt, have 
Post Office weigh 
your parcel, and 
avoid double 
postage due. 


MONET 
ORDERS 

areessy 

-to buy 
. ; easy to cash 


Wherever you live, it is very, very 
easy for you to buy, and cash, 
Canada Post Office Money 
Orders. Because, from coast to 
coast, over 12,000 Canadian Post 
Offices provide unequalled 
"close to home" service. 

Canada Post Office Money Orders 
are the safest way to pay personal 
or business bills by mail, and to 
send money as gifts. Post Office 
Money Orders safeguard you 
against loss or misrepresentation, 
and are backed by the 
Government of Canada. 

For convenience, protection, 
economy—always use Post Office 
Money Orders. 
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The Barclay House 

Continued from, page 8 

of building Jim’s dream house was 
Jessica and the fact that there had 
been a lull in business in Lamberton. 

They started digging that great 
crater on top of the hill as soon as the 
frost went out of the ground. The folks 
in the city and country were as sur¬ 
prised as Sarah and me had been. At 
first no one knew just what it was Jim 
Barclay was building. Most of them 
guessed it must be a fancy hotel. 

“Like as not he’s building a private 
lunatic asylum,” Mrs. Aldman said. 
“That Barclay always was as crazy as 
they come.” 

I suppose there always have been 
people who try to tear down anyone 
who goes ahead in this world, and I 
suppose there always will be Mrs. 
Aldmans. Jim had his enemies not so 
much because he was hard to get along 
with, but because he was a man who 
got along mostly without other people. 
He had a few close friends but was 
slow to take folks into his confidence. 
Also he was considered rich and he 
had a beautiful daughter. It was 
Jessica that brought this bitter com¬ 
ment from Mrs. Aldman. Betty Ann 
Aldman and her mother had just made 
a lot of interesting plans that included 
the new doctor that Jiad arrived in 
Lamberton with the coming of spring. 
Now Doc Leestrom was watching the 
earth-movers occasionally and our 
Jessica the rest of the time. Before he 
went back to the hospital, Jessica 
brought him over to the ranch to meet 
Sarah and me. Doc ate half a Devil’s 
Food cake and had Sarah going around 
in circles the rest of the day. 

“He’s exactly right for Jessica,” 
Sarah cried when he was scarcely but 
of ear-shot. “Jock, that’s the kind of 
boy I’ve always dreamed we might 
have, and_ now maybe he and our 
Jessica . . .” You know how women 
are about things like that! She started 
dreaming of the day when Jessica and 
Leestrom would fill that great house 
with a lot of youngsters, and she was 
happy again. 

Doc dashed all Mrs. Aldman’s 
plans and added to Sarah’s by spend- 
'ing even' minute away from the hos¬ 
pital out at the ranch. He loved riding 
so we kept the saddle horses around 


so that he and Jessica often rode in 
the evenings. Sometimes they packed 
a picnic lunch and caught trout in 
the creek on the upper ranch. 

But even Doc, handsome as he was, 
didn’t take Jessica’s mind off the 
house. She and Jim would go over and « 
over every detail at night and often 
Mark would sit in on these sessions. 
Not so much because he wanted to 
work on new ideas for improving the 
mansion, but because he wanted to be 
near the woman he loved. 

M ARK STEVENS must have 
known that he didn’t have a 
chance winning Jessica in the usual 
way. He was almost old enough to 
be her father, and then he wasn’t 
exactly the kind of man the girls go 
for. He was a big man with a 
“fortyish” waist and hairline. Stevens 
had done well in the building busi¬ 
ness. No doubt he could have married 
for his money if not for his personal 
charms, but Mark was a man with 
champagne taste. He wanted Jessica 
and he was going to have her if it 1 
cost him everything he had. 

I suppose if Jim had been any good 
at looking into the character of folks 
he might have seen through Mark 
Stevens and the whole thing could 
have been stopped right at the begin¬ 
ning. But Jim was so confoundedly 
wrapped up in that house then, that 
he didn’t even have time to grieve 
about Kate. It seemed he was a man 
possessed with but one idea: to build 
that house. Sarah told him she 
thought Stevens was trying to come 
between Doc and Jessica but Jim just 
laughed and said: “He’s old enough to 
be her father.” 

But if Jim missed checking Mark 
over closely, Mark didn’t miss a trick. 
I’ve always expected that architect 
knew about every cent Jim owned in 
the world, and he used that knowl¬ 
edge to his own advantage. 

Right away Mark bought up ma¬ 
terial enough to keep him going for 
months ahead. Jim had a pile of 
money in the bank with which to 
build a couple of fine houses, but this 
wasn’t anything like building two 
houses. This sort of mansion called 
for piles of material that just melts 
money away so fast one doesn’t know 
where it has gone. First thing I knew 
Jim came to me and told me he was 
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A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


Yes, the new GMC is ready to go—ready to bring you new heights in pulling power, 
carrying power, and staying power. It’s handsomer too with its massive redesigned front 
end, new headlight,spacing and driver-planned cabs. 

But this year the GMC story is truly a power story. In over 50 models you can choose 
from the widest range of engines, transmissions and axles on the market. From this 
brilliant range of power units you can get the exact combination to haul your specific 
loads with the highest efficiency. 

And though new efficient power is a big feature it is just one of the many which makes 
GMC outstanding. There’s over 70 new features in all—and every last one is designed 
to give higher performance, greater profit, greater comfort and convenience. Nothing 
has been overlooked in the overall plan to bring you a truck that’s filled with power, 
that’s built to take the heaviest loads over the roughest going and come back for more. 
Ask your dealer to explain the brilliant, new advances that can be yours in 1954. 
You’ll see immediately how they’ll mean great new benefits to you in your business. 
Then choose the one model in 50 that’s exactly right for your requirements and be ready 
to go for more profits in any trucking job. 


NEW CAB COMFORT 


These all-new cabs offer greater comfort, vision and 
convenience than ever before . . . plus a new high 
in appearance. They have such features as one 
piece “Panoramic" windshield, redesigned instru¬ 
ment panels with soft light gauges, and beautiful 
two tone interiors. In addition, as optional equip¬ 
ment there are Cab Rear Corner Windows and 
Shade-Lite Glass. These and many more features 
put GMC cabs far ahead in ’54. 


Here's the feature you've been waiting for. The 
9300 and 9400 series now have a new Hydra- 
Matic transmission which eliminates clutch and 
gear shifting. It also selects the right gear for 
any load and any condition. 


Now you can carry sand or grain loose in the 
pick-up box with no leakage. And the boxes 
are deeper this year, giving a lower loading 
height. Even the tail-gate is stronger with new 
safety catch that eliminates rattles. 


You get a wide choice of GMC engines. And all 
are of the valve-in-head design which has won 
fame over the years. The sturdy and brawny 
Thriftmaster and Loadmaster engines have been 
increased from 108 to 112 horsepower. 


With this amazing optional feature, the driver 
floats over bumps with no harsh jouncing. 
And for extra comfort, safety and visibility the 
seat is fully adjustable so the driver can select 
the best driving position. 
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planning to sell the Butterworth line 
of Angus to the Bar L Ranch. 

I was shocked. “But that’s the heart 
of the whole herd, Jim!” I protested. 
“We can’t expect to put on a show 
next year without . . .” 

But the house had come to mean 
far more to Jim than did the ribbons 
he’d been collecting for so many 
years. We sold the whole bunch and 
I felt like sitting down and crying. 
It had taken Jim years to build up 
those cattle. Now money was being 
poured into that great hulk of a build¬ 
ing and we were only getting started 
on the expensive part of it. 

Mark wanted more money—always 
more money. “Can’t keep these men 
waiting for their pay. Can’t think of 
an excuse for keeping them waiting 
when you’re building a house like 
this.” 

Jim would swear angrily. “No one 
is asking those bums to wait for their 
pay! I told you we couldn’t sell those 
steers until the price comes back a 
little, and you go right ahead order¬ 
ing all that stuff we won’t need for 
months! I can’t see why the hell you 
did that when I told you .. . .” 

“I got a good buy on it,” Mark 
would say. “No tellin’ what that 
would cost you by spring.” 

“If prices slide on building supplies 
like they have on cattle, I should wait 
until spring to buy everything!” Jim 
thundered. And that night he and 
Jessica went over the figures care¬ 
fully. 

“I had planned to put the upper 
ranch into this house and I think 
now is the time to sell,” Jim said eye¬ 
ing Jessica closely. 


He had not intended to sell the 
upper ranch and both of us knew it, 
but Jessica only said, “What will 
Jeffers offer?” 

Jim told her. 

“Sell it,” she said. “I have a feeling 
land prices are going to pieces.” 

It turned out that Jessica was right 
though I didn’t think so at the time. 





Without the money Jim realized in 
that cash deal he never could have 
finished the house. Already the de¬ 
pression was upon us and mercifully 
no one guessed what it was to bring 
to the country. 

W HEN winter came, the house 
was sealed in so that work went 
ahead most of the time. It was while 
we were working on the front part of 
it that Jessica brought Doc over to 
see how things were progressing, and 
to tell her father they had become 
engaged. Jim was beaming down at 
the ring when Stevens came along. 
“So you two finally decided to get 


married!” Mark smiled trying to con¬ 
ceal his dismay. “Sure glad you let 
me in on it as the house is almost 
too far along to make any changes in 
plans you’ll want to be making.” 

Doc frowned a bit in a puzzled sort 
of way. “I don’t know what you mean, 
Stevens. I don’t see why our plans 
should change any of yours.” 



This was the sort of situation Mark 
had been waiting fpr. He knew 
Jessica so well! He played his trump 
card. 

“Well, I understood the house was 
being built for the future generation 
of Barclays. Surely you don’t expect 
Jessica to leave here?” 

Doc had his pride just as Jessica 
had enough for the two of them and 
that pride clashed head-on right there 
in the reception room of the mansion. 

“I’ll give my wife the best home I 
can afford,” Doc flared, “but I’m 
afraid it won’t be anything like this.” 

Left alone, I am sure the two of 
them could have worked out their 


differences but Jessica got that look 
in her eyes like I’ve seen in a cow’s 
eyes when you try to take her calf 
away. Down inside I was licked. The 
cattle I’d come to love, the ranch and 
now Doc! I didn’t blame Sarah for 
sitting down and bawling. 

“I hated that house even before 
they ever started it,” she cried. “Noth¬ 
ing good can come of a monument 
built to pride.” 

The way Jessica brushed Doc aside 
after that, just about shook my faith 
in humanity. “She hasn’t got a heart 
at all,” Sarah moaned. “She must have 
nothing but a piece of brick or con¬ 
crete keeping her going.” 

The Barclay in Jessica came to -the 
fore now and took the reins from 
Jim’s hands for a time. 

“Exactly how much do we need 
now to see the house finished?” she 
wanted to know. 

“Furnished?” Jim asked, hitching 
up his suspenders uneasily. 

“Naturally!” she snapped. “Do you 
think we can sit around on the floor? 
Just tell me how much you need and 
I’m going to see what can be done 
about it.” 

I cleared my throat uneasily and 
ventured a suggestion. “Why don’t we 
furnish just the downstairs for this 
year? Maybe by next year . . .” 

The look the two of them gave me 
silenced me for the rest of the eve¬ 
ning. I went back to my paper. From 
the next room I heard the same old 
figure-wrangling I’d been hearing for 
so long. I thought I’d go mad. 

“If Stevens would only do this 
finishing and wait a while. Damn him 
anyway! I can’t see why Mark has 
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In 1617, on Champlain’s small ship, there came from Paris 
a man destined to found Canada’s greatest industry. He 
was Louis Hubert, an apothecary who was at heart a farmer. 

In spite of opposition from the French Settlement 
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acted the way he has about money 
when he’s got plenty put away. 

“I wonder if he has,” Jessica said in 
a voice I didn’t like. 

“Sure he has,” Jim thundered. “He 
could finish this job and afford to wait 
a while for the money. We’d have 
enough to furnish it in the way we’ve 
planned if he’d just hold off for a 
year or so. Maybe you could talk to 
him, Jessica.” 

“Maybe I could,” she said dreamily. 
“Maybe I could.” 

W HEN Mark Stevens put his cards 
on the table and told Jessica 
he’d gladly finish the mansion and 
furnish it too if she’d marry him, she 
just up and married him quicker than 
scat. 

Jim Barclay was mad as blazes 
about that marriage but he wasn’t in 
a position to say what he’d like to 
have said. Just the same it was the 
one and only time I ever heard him 
say he was sorry he’d ever started the 
house. 

“Here I try to build my daughter a 
home that will make her happy, and 
she throws away her happiness to 
build the house,” he moaned. 

Even though cattle prices fell to 
almost nothing and men with uni¬ 
versity degrees were standing in soup 
lines, the mansion on the hill went 
forward. In October Jessica and her 
father went down east to buy the 
fancy furnishings they wanted for the 
house. Mark, who seemed to be the 
only happy one among us, promised 
he’d have every detail finished for a 
big Christmas opening. 

And I’ll give Mark Stevens credit 
for this: he made a bargain with 
Jessica about holding up his end of 
things. He kept that bargain. He 
didn’t have to remove the scaffolding 
in that kind of weather, but he knew 
Jessica and Jim wouldn’t want the 
opening without everything in ship¬ 
shape, so he went up there in spite 
of the men warning him not to. Mark 
wasn’t as active as he had been in 
years gone by though he would never 
admit it. I suppose he couldn’t regain 
his balance once he slipped. He was 
dead long before Doc got there with 
the ambulance. 

After the funeral and before 
Christmas we moved in. We didn’t 
have the big opening the way Jim had 
planned. “Just wouldn’t look right to 
folks,” he said, but we knew he’d like 
to have had it just the same. 

And so we four unhappy people 
started rattling ardund in that man¬ 
sion like buck-shot in a baby’s rattle. 
Jessica was unhappy. While she never 
was in love with Mark, she felt badly 
because she blamed herself for the 
accident. Jessica just sat and stared 
out of the great windows that over¬ 
looked the city and refused to see 
anyone. 

Sarah was miserable. She couldn’t 
seem to find anything in the great 
kitchen and she hated the new com¬ 
plications of feeding us in the big 
dining room. Sarah still kept hoping 
that Doc would come back into 
Jessica’s life. 

I reckon I was more miserable than 
Sarah. I felt like a star-boarder with 
the cattle business on the rocks. Jim 
was more miserable than all the rest 
of us put together! Jim hadn’t any¬ 
thing to keep his mind off his trouble. 
He picked up his grieving right where 
he laid it down and went around with 


his shoulders in that slump of defeat 
again. Nothing was the way he had 
planned—no one came to admire or be 
awed by the mansion. Jessica was a 
widow with no future ahead, and the 
cattle—the ones that mattered—were 
all gone. 

Well, for a while we tried to live 
in the way people who live in man¬ 
sions are supposed to live. Then Jim 
stopped wearing his diamond stick-pin 
to dinner and just went around in his 
work clothes all day long. Jessica 
stopped ordering fresh flowers for the 
mantel and told Sarah she thought 
we’d all feel better if we ate our meals 
in the breakfast room. Jessica didn’t 


eat hardly anything, and grew more 
pale and listless. 

“Why don’t you see Doc Leestrom 
about giving you a tonic?” Sarah said 
one day. 

Jessica’s lips settled in a firm line 
that we had come to see so often 
those days, and she went to her room 
without a word. 

O NE day Jim Barclay came home 
from an afternoon spent in Lam- 
berton. I could see he had something 
on his mind. During the evening meal 
he came out with it: 

“I got to talking to some fellows 
today,” he began gently. “They agree 
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with me that this house needs just one 
thing to really set it off—to sort of 
make it a finished job, you know. I 
was talking to Findlays about putting 
in a swimming pool along the east 
side—a glassed-in pool.” 

Jessica’s eyes grew dark and enor¬ 
mous in her white face. “Swimming 
pool!” she yells. “Swimming pooll 
People walking the streets with noth¬ 
ing to eat and you want to build a 
. . . a . . . You must be raving mad, 
Father!” 

But Jim went right on talking about 
the pool as though she had not spoken. 

“I feel the pool would sort of finish 
the place off.” 
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“Yes, I reckon it would!” Sarah 
snapped. “I just reckon it would.” And 
Sarah followed the weeping Jessica as 
she went upstairs to her room. 

Why didn’t we know then that Jim 
wasn’t really wanting to put in a pool 
to add to the luxury of his home! Why 
didn’t we see he was really saying: 
“I’m terribly ill. I need help—some¬ 
thing to pull me out of this state of 
depression I’m in, or else , . .” 

But Jim didn’t say that and while I 
thought he must be crazy, I didn’t do 
much to help him. Instead I heard 
him out as he went on talking about 
the pool. I’ll always blame myself 
that I didn’t take him to a doctor or 



“Are you sure you dropped a bag of 
candy on the walk, Mr. Brown?” 


do something but I guess it’s hard to 
know about things like that until it’s 
too late. 

Jim’s death came as a terrible shock 
to all of us but most of all to Jessica. 
When we told her about the accident 
Jim had had out at the railroad cross¬ 
ing at the upper ranch, she shut her¬ 
self off from the world for awhile and 
refused to say what she thought had 
happened. It could be that Jim was 
so preoccupied that he didn’t see the 
train until it was too late. I’d like to 
give Jim the benefit of the doubt, but 
most of the people who knew him 
said it was no accident. 

Jim left Jessica quite an insurance 
policy. Maybe it was his way of say¬ 
ing: “You gave your happiness for the 
house, “I’ll give this.” When we got 
to looking into things we found that 
she needed the money badly enough. 

I N spite of the hard times and all, 
Jessica had Findlay Brothers put in 
the swimming pool the way Jim had 
wanted it. Sarah and me helped out 
a little with the pool as we thought 
Jim would like that better than any 
other kind of memorial. 

It was no longer a secret that Jessica 
was expecting Mark’s baby in the 
summer. We worried a lot over that 
girl, who wandered about the place 
like a sleepwalker. Sarah tried to get 
her to see a doctor but she asked us 
not to tell Doc Leestrom about the 
baby. 

I wasn’t going to let anything hap¬ 
pen to her and that baby, so I went 
straight to Doc and told him how she 
was acting. 

"I don’t see why she treats me the 
way she does,” he said wearily. “She 
didn’t want to see me when her Dad 
died and she won’t want to see me 
now. I’ll tell Doctor Manners about 
her and he’ll come to see her. He’s a 
good man even though he is getting 
on in years.” 

Jessica didn’t object much when I 
told her Doctor Manners was coming 


to see her. In fact, she seemed almost 
glad to see someone again. He was 
good for the girl as he would stay to 
tea and talk about people Jessica had 
known. One day he told her about 
Betty Ann Aldman who had married 
a farmer and lived south of Lam- 
berton. 

“Betty Ann had her first baby a 
short time ago,” the doctor said. 
“Doctor Leestrom and I were pretty 
worried for a time but he’s a great 
doctor this Leestrom! Not many could 
have saved that girl’s life but he did. 
Little Bonnie was his first caesarian 
baby and he’s pretty proud of that 
youngster. 

Jessica was always interested in 
anything that concerned Doc though 
she pretended not to be. She was 
always watching the papers and she 
always knew exactly what he was 
doing. 

Jessica found out where Betty Ann 
lived and the very next day she and 
Sarah drove over to see Betty. Sarah 
was tickled over this change in 
Jessica. The two of them talked a lot 
about Betty, her husband and new 
baby. Jessica drove over often and 
one day Betty came to tea. 

“We’ll not use the silver service- 
just Mother’s little china one,” Jessica 
whispered to Sarah, thoughtful of 
Betty’s feelings. I knew then Jessica 
was finding herself—she was growing 
up. 

Betty was there the night little 
Jimmy was born. She had come over 
to call that afternoon and when 
Jessica told her the baby was ex¬ 
pected, she insisted on staying. We’ve 
always been glad she did for when 
Doctor Manners came down to tell us 
he had run into complications it was 
Betty who rushed downtown for Doc 
Leestrom. Jessica didn’t know for 
years afterward that it was Doc Lee¬ 
strom that brought Jimmy into the 
world. 

Jessica came out of her depression 
after the baby was born. Betty did a 
lot to help us through those days and 
then there was the ranch. Jessica 
loved the ranch and the cattle^ She 
began to take an interest in the cattle 
I was trying to breed back to show¬ 
ring quality. 

“Let’s try to make a come-back, 
Jock,” she said soberly one day. “I’d 
like Jimmy to be a rancher like Dad. 
If we could get a really good herd 
sire . . .” 

And so we went to cattle sales and 
sat on rail fences together discussing 
the bulls that paraded before us. The 
animal we chose didn’t win any rib¬ 
bons—we couldn’t afford ribbons, but 
under his unpolished coat we thought 
we detected that certain something 
and sure enough we were right! His 
calves were beauties. They had class 
all right — deep, shortlegged little 
devils with the heads of winners. 
Jessica was so pleased about the bull 
we got a few good cows too. Jeffers, 
the man who bought the upper ranch, 
found business hadn’t prospered and 
we put it back under the Barclay 
banner. Things were coming slowly 
back to normal for the ranch. 

Jessica was a lonely woman. Doc 
Leestrom had left Lamberton after 
Jimmy’s birth and he was studying 
somewhere in the southern States. 
When he came back to the’ city we 
were sure he and Jessica would get 
together again, but she hadn’t changed 
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in her attitude toward him. Doc 
always asked about her when he saw 
me, but did not come to the house. 

Y OUNG Jimmy must have been 
nearly four years old when he 
came down with polio. I suppose we 
should have expected it with all the 
country in a panic over it, but it hit 
us hard. 

I’ll never forget the night Jessica 
came running down the hall in her 
nightgown. She was barefooted and 
she burst into our room without 
knocking. 

“I’m going to lose Jimmy too!” she 
sobbed. “He’s got polio.” 

Jessica knew Doc Leestrom had 


been studying polio while he was in 
the States. She reached for our bed¬ 
side phone and I heard her saying: 
“Darling,” just as though the years 
between had never been. “I need you! 
Jimmy has polio.” 

We spent some mighty anxious 
hours before Doc could convince us 
that Jimmy was out of danger. On the 
night he finally got Jessica to leave 
his side, she went all to pieces and 
cried so much we had to keep her in 
bed for a few days. I think all the 
grief and despair of the past came out 
that night. 

But the polio did not pass as sud¬ 
denly as her bitterness. Betty Anne’s 
Bonnie took it. Her legs were crippled 


badly. She needed long hospitalization 
and the hospitals were crammed with 
patients. 

“We’ve got to do something,” Jes¬ 
sica cried when she heard about 
Bonnie. “Can’t we build a new wing 
on that old hospital?” 

Doc sighed and looked out the 
window where the rain beat down 
upon the concrete drive. “There isn’t 
money to feed people let alone build 
hospitals. We’ll just have to see this 
outbreak through and hope another 
doesn’t come until we are ready for it.” 

Doc came up to the house often 
when the polio peak passed. He 
looked older and very tired. He didn’t 
even seem to take the interest in 


Sarah’s chocolate cake the way he 
used to. 

“Come on now, son,” he would call 
to Jimmy. “I want to see you in the 
pool and make sure that leg of yours 
is coming along okay.” He would help 
Jimmy into his swimming trunks and 
Jessica would watch the two of them 
go through their routine. 

“Could we do anything for Bonnie 
in the pool?” she asked him, watching 
Jimmy kicking water. 

“It might help in time,” he said. 
“Betty’s husband is having quite a 
time out there though, and I doubt 
that they can afford a bathtub let 
alone a pool.” 

And so Bonnie came to stay there 
with Jessica and Jimmy. Together the 
two youngsters were given a work-out 
for their weakened muscles. I suppose 
it was then that Jessica made up her 
mind. 

When Doc asked her to marry him 
for the second time, she told him 
there was one condition on which she 
could say yes. 

“I know already,” he laughed. “I’ve 
got to live here at Taj Mahal! Okay, 
Darling, I’ll do itl For you and Jimmy 
I’ll even put up with this crazy house 
of yours.” 

“Yours!” she cried. “That’s the con¬ 
dition! I’m giving you the house and 
you must call it The Barclay Memorial 
Hospital.” 

“This house a hospital!” he cried. 
“You can’t mean it, Jessica.” 

“For children like Jimmy and little 
Bonnie! Oh! I mean it darling! I’ve 
never meant anything so much in my 
life. Seriously, darling, this house has 
brought me little but sorrow. Don’t 
you think we should start making it 
pay off with a little happiness?” 

Later she tried to explain it to 
Sarah and me so we wouldn’t go 
heaping praise on her. “I hate house¬ 
keeping,” she laughed. “Doc is going 
to build me a little house that I can 
sweep out in no time flat.” 

When he knew it was really what 
she wanted—when he thought it over 
carefully and decided it would make 
us all happier, then he called in the 
builders and the job of converting it 
into a hospital began. Sarah and me 
kept Jimmy at the old ranch house 
that summer while Doc and Jessica 
went away for a long honeymoon. 

The people in Lamberton were 
mighty grateful for the children’s hos¬ 
pital. They raised what they could for 
new furnishings. Jessica sold the fur¬ 
niture and turned that over to the 
fund. I suppose there isn’t a city 
anywhere that has taken polio as 
seriously as Lamberton has. They’ve 
fought the disease on many fronts and 
they bring the victims of the battle 
here to be cured in Jim Barclay’s 
house and pool. 

Sometimes when I go over to the 
house and see all those scars those 
kid’s wheel-chairs and crutches are 
leaving on the fine woodwork and 
wall panelling, I get to wondering 
what Jim Barclay would say if he 
could see his fine house now. 

But when I am down in the city at 
night and see this house sitting up 
there among the stars, blazing with 
lights in the darkness, then I know 
Jim Barclay built himself one of the 
finest kind of monuments a man can 
build. 


JUST NAME THE JOB 


CHEAPERU# 





9-FOOT ONE-WAY PLOW for the Fordson Major 
Tractor. Fluted feed type seeder box sold 
separately. Mounted 2 and furrow Disc 
Plows also available. 


EQUIPMENT 

Getting Spring work done on time is no problem 
for Ford and Fordson Major Tractor owners. 
With the right implement for each job, power- 
matched to the tractor, they can switch from 
field work to chore work and back again, getting 
each operation done faster, easier and better,— 
time saved, money saved! 

There’s a Ford Tractor Dealer near you with full 
lines of implements to match the Ford and Fordson 
Major Tractors. Each implement is specially 
designed for steady, trouble-free operation over 
a long life. Your Ford Tractor Dealer will be glad 
to show what this means in getting more and 
better work from your tractor. 



CULTIVATOR AND CHISEL PLOW for the Fordson 
Major Tractor. 9-foot model also available 
for the Ford Tractor. 



9-FOOT ONE-WAY DISCER for the Ford Tractor . 
6-Foot and 4V2-Foot One-Way Plows also 
available. Seeder boxes for each sold separately. 




MOLDBOARD PLOW with 2 or 3 bottoms for the 
Ford Tractor. Economy Plow with 2 or 3 
bottoms also available. For the Fordson Major 
Tractor — 2, 3 or 4 plow models are available. 



UFT-TYPE TANDEM DISC HARROW for the Ford LIFT-TYPE FIELD CULTIVATOR for the Ford FRONT-END LOADER available for the Fordson 
Tractor. Lift-type single disc harrow and pull- Tractor. Choice of shovels, sweeps and points. Major and the Ford Tractor. Lower cost Rear 
type tandem dtsc harrows also available. For the Fordson Major Tractor there is the Mounted Loader also available for the Ford 

General Purpose Cultivator. Tractor. 


ASK YOUR FORD TRACTOR DEALER _J 

Ford Tractor and Equipment Sales Company of Canada 

LIMITED 

SAINT JOHN. MO NIK t AL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, REGINA. CALGARY. VANCOUVER 

to demonstrate how 
Ford and Fordson 
Major Implements will 
get your field work 
and chore work done 
faster, easier and 
cheaper. 

^3|j 






Land and Water 
Trails 


R ARE indeed must be the city 
dwellers who do not, now and 
then, harbor a secret yearning to 
slough off their civilized surroundings 
and revert to a more primitive exist¬ 
ence where that elusive attainment 
“woodcraft” would be their shield and 
buckler. 

Equally true is it that a great many 
people will never get closer to realiz¬ 
ing this ideal than the odd Sunday 
picnic or a hurried week or two spent 
at beach cottage, or summer resort. 

For all these frustrated woodsmen, 
a book such as Ellsworth Jaeger’s 
“Land and Water Trails” (Macmillan 
Co. of Canada: Toronto—$3.25) is one 
to be pounced upon with happy cries, 
and widely read. There is a deceiving 
simplicity about the diagrammatic out¬ 
line drawings, which may well lead 
the amateur coureur-de-bois into the 
rash mistake of believing that, in com¬ 
mitting to memory the rules to be fol¬ 
lowed, as laid down blandly by Mr. 
Jaeger, he has mastered the operation 
itself. Of such a nature is, for instance, 
the plate on how to prepare, raise and 
portage a canoe singlehanded—alas for 
the tyro! Even more so is the drawing 
on page 44, where Mr. Jaeger says in 
effect: “After you have lassoed your 
bronco, a few turns around the snub¬ 
bing post will bring him up short.” So 


it would, if Pecos Bill were on the 
other end of the rope. 

This is not at all in criticism of the 
author, who doubtless has learned 
from his long years of experience that 
in following the woods trails, the 
doing of a thing—not once, but many 
times—is the only way one becomes a 
woodsman. These words of caution 
and good advice the reviewer throws 
in gratis, knowing full well that they 
will be heeded only by that small 
minority of readers, who are already 
expert woodsmen and therefore do not 
need them. 

One cannot help but admire the 
fund of valuable information which 


The only nations which ever come 
to be called historic are those which 
recognize the importance and worth 
of their own institutions .—Tolstoi 
in “Anna Karenina.” 


Mr. Jaeger has gathered together and 
presented in this volume—in fact, one 
is almost tempted to make the criticism 
that it covers too wide a field—some of 
the knotty problems of wildlife study 
are here almost too over-simplified and 
apt to be misleading. However, this is 
a surface criticism only: Mr. Jaeger is, 
first and last, a wildlife and wilderness 
enthusiast. Moreover, the real merit of 


the book is that it is calculated to reach 
and educate a public which needs just 
such a readily assimilated presentation. 

The numerous drawings amplify 
and enhance the text, which, like the 
miraculous pitcher, has something for 
all. Do you want to know how to build 
an emergency raft, boat, canoe? Here 
is the method. Are you lacking in 
knowledge of river travel, boatbuild¬ 
ing, portaging? Step right up. Can you 
lasso, saddle or hobble a cayuse? Load 
a packhorse? 

Perhaps you yearn for help in fight¬ 
ing off black flies, no-see-ums and 
deer-flies by day, or mosquitoes at 
night? First aid? Medicinal plants? 

Yet, not all the book is “how-to-do¬ 
it.” A large part is given over to the 
life histories, tracking, and identifica¬ 
tion of animals. This is also well writ¬ 
ten, though there are a few doubtful 
items. It is not at all certain that 
wolves pass up a prime deer to attack 
a diseased, or ailing one; and surely 
there is not an Alaskan brown bear 
living that stands 15 feet high! 

In his closing pages, Mr. Jaeger has 
some remarks of paramount signifi¬ 
cance, which all should read and pon¬ 
der. There is space but for one here: 
“sanctuaries for your town should be 
considered by every town, village and 
hamlet. . . abandoned farms . . . wood- 
lots . . . pasture acreage . . . thousands 
of such small sanctuaries would add 
materially to the increase of wildlife at 
almost no cost, and would serve as 
natural islands of wildlife production 
and protection.”—Clarence Tillenius. V 
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BABY ROSE 


Roses from seed the first year I 

Most unique and novel pot plant, a genuine dwarf I 
house Rose that blooms in 4 ■ 
to 5 months from seed with ^ 
clusters of dainty jewel-like 
baby roses, singles, semi 
doubles or doubles, in many 
color variations. 

Pkt. 35£ postpaid. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 1 pkt. 
Baby Rose and 5 pkts. other 
choice Houseplants, value 
$1.60 for $1.00 postpaid. 




Annual Meeting 

The Royal Bank of Canada 


Canadian Export Trade, Living Standard, Endangered 
by “High Cost EconomyCosts must be competitive 
with Foreign Producers, Says President 


“Time ripe for dollar countries to reduce trade barriers and 
red tape as aid to Britain in making pound convertible.” 


Good Press Abroad Encourages Complacency 


“The means to our stability and 
prosperity,” said Mr. Muir, “involve 
an increasingly mature attitude on 
our own part towards our future role 
in the society of nations. The amiable 
charge commonly levelled by critics 
at home and abroad that, as a nation, 
Canadians tend to be unduly conven¬ 
tional and complacent is not without 
foundation. These characteristics may 
actually be further encouraged by the 
good press we continue to get abroad. 
Yet nothing could be more dangerous 
than the bland assumption that as a 
people we are impressing the world 
with the superiority of our character 
and accomplishments. 


“Canada is so dependent for pros¬ 
perity on a healthy flow of goods, 
services, and investment funds across 
her borders that the maintenance of 
favourable opinion abroad is an espe¬ 
cially important consideration. 

“But, if we are not to disappoint 
our friends abroad and even more 
important if we are not to fail in 
achieving the economic development 
promised by our great natural 
resources, we must adopt those long- 
run measures that remove or reduce 
certain special barriers to our eco¬ 
nomic growth. The most important of 
these barriers is the smallness of our 
population with a consequent narrow¬ 
ness of our national market.” 


The tendency to become a high-cost 
economy in which natural and artificial 
barriers prevent Canada from achieving 
the degree of flexibility and mobility re¬ 
quired for orderly adjustment was the 
main theme of the address of James 
Muir, President, at the Annual General 
Meeting of Shareholders of The Royal 
Bank of Canada. Increased flexibility is 
needed, he maintained, if Canada is to 
make those price adjustments necessary 
to maintain stability and prosperity at 
home, and insure a competitive position 
in world markets. Canada, he declared, 
should also further in every possible way 
the movement towards a world of lib¬ 
eralized trade and convertible currencies. 

“A thriving export trade,” said Mr. 
Muir, “is a means not only of paying for 
imports, but of securing, through quan¬ 
tity production, lower costs for Canadian 
goods whether these are exported or 
consumed at home. Canada can hope to 
maintain her standard of living only if 
she keeps her costs completely competi¬ 
tive with those of producers abroad. 

High Cost Economy 

“Costs and prices in the Canadian 
economy tend to be insulated in two 
ways: first, there are business taxes, sales 
taxes, excise taxes, and customs duties 


which, because they are largely at the 
manufacturer’s level, are embedded in 
the cost base. Second, there are certain 
‘invisible insulators,’ whose existence is 
none the less evident, which make some 
Canadian prices even higher relative to 
foreign prices than the disparity war¬ 
ranted by taxes, duty, and costs of trans¬ 
port. For example, a certain British book 
that retails in the United Kingdom for 
28s. (or at the current rate of exchange 
$3.92) sells for $5.00 in New York and 
$7.50 in Toronto. A certain piece of 
British manufactured equipment retail¬ 
ing at £41 in the United Kingdom (the 
equivalent of about $112 Canadian) 
brings $219 in the United States and 
$275 in Montreal. An American-made 
article of household equipment sells for 
$77.50 in New England; but the price of 
the same article in Montreal is $149.00. 

Dollar Area’s Role 

“We seem nearer to convertibility 
today than we have been since the 
imposition of wartime exchange control 
throughout most of the world; but the 
prerequisites to convertibility have not 
changed. 

“I think we can say that Britain and 
her partners in the sterling area, as well 
as most of her NATO partners in western 


Europe, have not only accepted conver¬ 
tibility as desirable in principle, but have 
in fact subjected themselves to the 
discipline in their domestic monetary and 
fiscal policy which is one of the pre¬ 
requisites to convertibility. 

“I believe the time has come for the 
dollar area to show evidence of good 
faith by reducing trade barriers both in 
the form of tariff duties and in the form 
of customs formalities and red tape.” 

Ultimate Rewards Great 

Mr. Muir concluded that while the 
economic policy required to solve 
Canada’s problems will involve the sacri¬ 
fice of expediency to sound principle in a 
number of matters where the choice 
must be politically very difficult, never¬ 
theless the ultimate rewards are great; 
no less in fact than the growth of Canada 
to the economic stature she needs to 
take her place among the great nations 
of the world. 


Assets Over $2.8 Billions 

T. H. Atkinson, General Manager, in 
reviewing the bank’s 1953 report, stated 
that total assets of The Royal Bank of 
Canada have now reached the imposing 


total of $2,895,856,189. This, he said, 
was a new high, mark in Canadian bank¬ 
ing history, and is the highest ever 
reported by any Canadian bank. 

Deposits likewise had reached record 
totals, said Mr. Atkinson. They now stand 
at $2,734,644,076, an increase of $207,- 
133,639 over the previous year. “It is 
encouraging to note,” said Mr. Atkinson, 
“that Canadians generally continue to 
save a reasonable proportion of their 
incomes. The increase in deposits of the 
bank has been accompanied by the 
expansion in the number of accounts on 
our books. 

Praise for Staff 

“The base of our success is the 
superior service given by our front line 
staff in courtesy, friendliness, helpfulness 
and genuine interest in our customers’ 
welfare. The work of executive officers 
would be of little avail without it. 
Wherever we go, we hear from custom¬ 
ers—some of them old-established, some 
new, and some casual — about how 
graciously they have been treated by our 
branch officers. That reputation is an 
asset beyond calculation, and in behalf 
of the executive I thank every member 
of the staff for his and her part in 
building it.” 
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more 


LOOK AT THIS LIST OF NOTABLE PLYMOUTH FEATURES 


RESTFUL CHAIR-HIGH SEATS 
AND CLEAR, FULL VISION LET 
YOU SEE MORE OF THE ROAD 

VELVET-SMOOTH BALANCED 
RIDE WITH SELF-ADJUSTING 
ORIFLOW SHOCK ABSORBERS 

CONSTANT-SPEED ELECTRIC 
WINDSHIELD WIPERS 

SAFETY-RIM WHEELS FOR 
ADDED PROTECTION 

SAFE-GUARD BRAKES WITH 
LONGER-LIFE RIVETLESS LININGS 

TWO BRAKING SYSTEMS 
INCLUDING SEPARATE, 
INDEPENDENT PARKING BRAKE 

EASY IGNITION-KEY STARTING 

CHRYSLER PRECISION-BUILT 
LONG-LIFE ENGINE WITH:~ 

LIGHT ALUMINUM-ALLOY PISTONS 


HARD VALVE-SEAT INSERTS 
FOR LONG VALVE LIFE 

MOISTURE-PROOF IGNITION 

FLOATING-POWER TYPE 
ENGINE MOUNTINGS 

FOUR-WAY ENGINE 
PROTECTION OF:— 

FLOATING OIL INTAKE 

OIL-BATH AIR CLEANER 

OILITE FUEL FILTER KEEPING 
WATER AND DIRT OUT OF 
FUEL LINES 

MICRONIC OIL FILTER ON 
BELVEDERES AND SAVOYS 


Look at the long list of notable Plymouth 
features on the right. See Plymouth’s new 
gem-bright beauty and style, inside and out, 
Now add the safe, effortless control of 
FULL-TIME POWER STEERING which does 
4/5ths of the steering work for you. 

Add smooth, fast HY-DRIVE that frees you 
from shifting—and you have a luxury car 
in everything but the low Plymouth price. 


Full-Time Power Steering and Hy-Drive are available 
at moderate cost on ALL 1954 PLYMOUTHS 


YOUR DEALER WILL BE HAPPY 
TO EXPLAIN THESE, AND MANY MORE, 
PLYMOUTH FEATURES 


any way you 


Vyrnouth 


Manufactured in Canada by Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited 


SEE YOUR CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH-FARGO DEALER FOR A DEMONSTRATION 
















W E shall not soon forget two outstanding 
events of 1953, which attracted world¬ 
wide attention and interest, each in which 
a woman was the central and significant figure. 
Millions of people viewed the ceremony, in moving 
pictures or on television; heard*it broadcast on radio 
or studied the many written accounts and photo¬ 
graphs of the coronation of Queen Elizabeth. We 
were moved and awed by the solemnity of the 
occasion, the unfaltering dedication of a young 
woman to a great task. Tradition, training, discipline 
as well as cultivation of mind and heart had helped 
to prepare her for that task. 

In a quieter, less spectacular way. Madam Vijaya 
Lakshim Pandit, sister of India’s noted Prime Min¬ 
ister Nehru, was elected to the leadership of United 
Nations Assembly. She had played a decisive role 
in the struggle for Indian independence and later 
served her country as Congress Minister, leader of 
the Indian delegation to United Nations and as 
Indian Ambassador to Russia and the United States. 
She had prepared herself well by participation in 
public affairs; is well disciplined to stand up against 
conflicting opinions. She understands the East and 
is accustomed to moving among the leaders of the 
West. The hopes and prayers of countless millions 
of people are that she can and will play an important 
role in bringing better understanding and peace 
between the nations of the world. 

Such outstanding qualities and preparation are 
rare. Calls to such high office for a woman in any 
age, are few. It is well that we should remember 
them. Greatness in man or woman is sorely needed 
in these troubled times. It is worthy of our respect 
and homage. 


Potential and Actual 


A CONFERENCE based on the theme Canadas 
Tomorrow was held last November in Quebec 
City. Its purpose was to mark the 50th anniversary 
of the founding of one of our country’s leading 
electrical-goods manufacturing companies. To it 
were invited the nation’s leaders in industry, com¬ 
merce, education, science, arts and public affairs. 
No doubt, a summary of the proceedings and 
printed copies of the main talks given, will be pub¬ 
lished and made available to many public libraries 
in due time. It could hardly be expected that much 
news copy would come out of such a meeting. 
Placed on the record, marking a given time in our 
development it will be of interest to both teachers 
and students in many fields, now and in the future. 

Points made in some of the talks did get on to the 
“wires.” Excerpts from a talk given by Dr. A. N. 
MacKenzie, president of the University of British 
Columbia, on objectives for the education of young 
Canadians arrested our attention. Dr. MacKenzie in 
the course of his address advanced the claim “that 
much greater attention should be given to women’s 
contribution,” saying: 

“Although the independent role of women has 
been technically established, our culture is far from 
accommodating itself to the change, and far from 
developing to the full the talents and contribution 
of women.” 

It is good for the nation’s leaders to have a dis¬ 
tinguished educationist point to a neglected “poten¬ 
tial” and the need for accommodating our ways and 
thinking to the “changes” such development will 
bring. 

The Canadian Press renders a useful and inter¬ 
esting service in putting to the test the popular 
interest in women who have figured in Canadian 
events by asking women’s editors of daily news¬ 
papers to choose The Woman of the Year—on a basis 
of news interest in sports, literature, art, stage, 
screen, radio, music and public affairs. 

The voting resulted in a tie for first place between 
Dr. Charlotte Whitton, Mayor of Ottawa, and 
Marlene Stewart of Fonthill, Ontario, winner of the 
British women’s amateur golf tournament—the first 
Canadian woman to win such honor. It was third 


News and interest spotlights for the 
year past served to remind us of world 
events and of progress made by women 
in Canada 

by AMY J. ROE 


successive placing of Miss Whitton as “top” in news 
value, which has increased greatly since she became 
candidate for office. She had been given more space 
in Ottawa newspapers than any other six mayors. 

In literature and art section, Dr. Hilda Neatby of 
Saskatchewan University, led the list on the basis of 
her recent, much discussed and reviewed book So 
Little For The Mind—an indictment of some of the 
popularly accepted methods of modern education. 
In the music section, Lois Marshall, Toronto, for 
her soprano solo work topped the list and Gisele 
MacKenzie, formerly of Winnipeg, singer and 
violinist, took first place for mention in stage, screen 
and radio. 

On the radio at the close of the year CBC com¬ 
mentator Maude Ferguson neatly summed up pro- 


TUountain fyttow 

Here in this world of falling snow 
The mountains have gone and the river’s sound 
Is a thing remembered but not quite heard; 
The trees draw in as the forests go, 

Each stump is an ashen, alien mound. 

Each bush the thought of a white-winged bird. 

—Gilean Douglas. 

Dedication Ode 

They say that in the unchanging place 
Where all we loved is always dear. 

We meet our mornings face to face 
And find at last our twentieth year. 


They say (and I am glad they say) 
It is so; and it may be so; 

It may be just the other way; 

I cannot tell. But this I know: 


From quiet homes and first beginning. 

Out to the undiscovered ends. 

There’s nothing worth the wear of winning 
But laughter and the love of friends. 

—Hilaire Belloc. 




gress made in 1953. “We may,” she said, “regard it 
as a year in which there was consolidation of the 
growing partnership of men and women, outside 
the home.” There was the election of four women 
members to the Canadian House of Commons; the 
appointment of three women to the Senate; the 
introduction of Private Bill No. 100 by Ellen Fair- 
clough, all evidences of appreciation of the im¬ 
portance of their contribution to public affairs. 


New Style Hostess Party 

T HE idea of a house party, planned and con¬ 
ducted somewhat on the “chain” principle, 
where one of the invited guests volunteers or is 
chosen to hold another similar party in her home, 
is not exactly a new idea. Most of us, at some time 
or other have participated in or had experience with 
such parties. They are designed to: raise funds for 
some community pet project; to provide opportunity 


for some speaker to promote a cause; to afford a 
demonstration for a newly advertised food product 
or simply to exhibit and enlist buyers for certain 
types of kitchenware, not regularly sold through 
stores. 

A Home Safety Party is quite a new idea, with 
an unusual twist. The results may have far-reaching 
significance. It is said to have originated in St. Louis, 
Mo. Word has come that it is now regarded as a 
useful and effective education tool, well suited for 
use by rural groups and others. 

Saskatchewan has borrowed it from our neigh¬ 
bors to the south. “Why not be the first Safety 
Hostess in your town?” is the question asked in the 
Health Newsletter, published by Saskatchewan De¬ 
partment of Public Health, Regina, December 15, 
1953. This is how a Home Safety Party works: 

“A volunteer is found who will invite neighbors 
and friencls, or members of a small club to her home. 
The program consists of a talk on home safety by a 
qualified person who is prepared to give a demon¬ 
stration on safety and to inspect the premises for 
hazards. 

“The safety inspection is a feature of the party. 
The speaker asks the hostess if there are any home 
hazards on which she would like suggestions. He 
usually gets a reply that there are. The inspection 
is made easily and naturally, a service performed 
rather than a demand to see everything. Each guest 
is given a printed slip, which describes a safety plan 
and all are asked to have parties at their houses. 
Out of the volunteers a growing list of hostesses is 
compiled.” 

New Hampshire reports that as the parties con¬ 
tinue it becomes harder to find the usual hazards in 
a home. Guests who volunteer to be hostesses often 
go home and start eliminating hazards about which 
they have learned. Also the safety program can be 
expanded to include inspection of outbuildings 
and yard. 

The same Health Newsletter reports that requests 
have come from all over Canada for copies of Sas¬ 
katchewan’s health department’s booklet What Can 
I Do About Farm Accidents? Copies have been pro¬ 
vided for mailing to the schools in the province. 


Help with the Job 

F ARM safety is a family affair. It involves every¬ 
day habits of living, work and play. There is a 
responsibility—and a challenge to every member of 
the family to recognize hazards and to work out 
ways to correct the conditions or practices that 
cause accidents. Most of the remedies are simple, 
inexpensive and obvious. There is a safe way to do 
every farm or household job and an unsafe way. 
The choice is yours. This is the gist of a message 
from the Alberta Safety Council newsletter “Rural 
Safety Sentinel,” published in Edmonton, Decem¬ 
ber, 1953. 

There is no safety engineer on the job, as in in¬ 
dustry to eliminate hazards and forestall acts of 
carelessness and thoughtlessness; no ambulance with 
trained first-aid attendants to rush the victim to 
hospital; no fire brigade or sources of water under 
pressure to fight a fire. 

In an effort to make the public aware of accident 
hazards and their frequent tragic toll, the Saskatche¬ 
wan Division of Health Education offers free mate¬ 
rials, films and help with program planning and 
speakers. 

At every meeting on safety, attended by staff 
members of the Division, a report is compiled, prior 
to the meeting, on accidents in the local area. These 
reports are made by local residents, preferably 
senior school students. They serve to bring facts 
home to all such communities and sound a challenge 
for action to prevent accidental death and possible 
injury of its citizens. The responsibility to organize 
for education rests definitely with the people of 
the community. 
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Cl House, ol 'T’teasu'ies 


The happy blending of cultures, skills, training and habits of industry of the Old World and the New, is reflected 
in home and florist-farm enterprise of the Wttewaall family, recently settled in New Brunswick 

by VERA L. DA YE 


Dutch furnishings lend grace and charm to the living room. TSote dining alcove left, and fireplace right. 


S HORTLY after the close of 
World War II, a large moving 
van rolled to a stop before an 
unpretentious bungalow in the town 
of Sussex, New Brunswick. From its 
gaping doors came treasures of the 
past, some $50,000 worth of antique 
furniture, Ming porcelain, rare glass 
and china, old paintings and heirloom 
silver. 

As they watched their cherished 
possessions transferred to their new 
home in Canada, Mr. and Mrs. Bar¬ 
tholomew Wttewaall must have mar¬ 
velled at the strange and intricate 
workings of fate and politics, which 
yielded back to them their family 
treasures and at the same time with¬ 
held their family fortune. 

When the Wttewaals decided to 
emigrate from Holland, they toured 
Ontario and the maritime provinces, 
looking for a suitable place to settle. 
The attractive dairy town of Sussex 
in the fertile Kenebecasis valley ap¬ 
pealed to them from their first view 
of it. In 1938 they purchased 24 acres 
of land with a barn and small bun¬ 
galow, just a stone’s throw from the 
railway station and the main street. 

By the time they had remodelled 
the house to their liking and sent for 
their furniture, World War II had 
erupted. Their belongings had been 
put into storage in Holland. Strangely 
enough, all through the German occu¬ 
pation and bombing, their goods re¬ 
mained untouched and unharmed. So 
the Dutch emigrants considered them¬ 
selves more than usually fortunate 
that day—ten years later, when their 
household goods finally came to a 
pause at the door of their Canadian 
home and made their modest house 
into something resembling a museum. 

Lucie Wttewaall, who was born the 
Baroness vander Feltz, her husband 
Bartholomew, their sons—Gustav and 
Bartholomew Jr., fit into their new sur¬ 


Left to right: I\eu> house, barn and bungalow on Holland farm. 


rounding and life as though they 
had been born to it. They are quiet, 
friendly, unassuming people, popular 
in the business and social life of the 
community. All members of the family 
have worked hard in establishing a 
nursery and florist business. Unaided 
they have built five greenhouses, 
where today they grow bulbs and 
flowers for local sale and to fill special 
orders which come from as far-distant 
places as Halifax and Saint John. They 
had had some greenhouse experience 
behind them in Holland but on a 
much smaller scale than their enter¬ 
prise in New Brunswick. 

“Holland is so small!” Mrs. Wtte¬ 
waall says in her delightful accent. 
“There’s no room to expand there. 
Besides, we Dutch are an adaptable 
people. We liked New Brunswick 
from the first. Now we feel that we’d 
never live anywhere else.” 

They grow all the usual varieties of 
flowers and bulbs in their Canadian 
greenhouse, plus freesias which are 
not produced anywhere else in the 
maritime provinces. They produce 
many house plants, including an at¬ 


tractive small-leaved foliage plant 
called Cistus; rockrgse of the gardens; 
Saxifraga sarmentosa; tricolor superba, 
whose leaves run the color gamut 
from green to cream and rich, wine— 
both recently imported from Holland. 

Flowers spill over from the nursery 
to the house, at all seasons of the year. 
Creamy white vases of modern Delft- 
ware hold graceful freesia sprays. Tall 
floor receptacles are filled with plum 
and apple branches being coaxed into 
bloom earlier than if left out of doors. 
The sills of the wide windows hold 
many varieties of potted plants, in¬ 
cluding dozens of different varieties of 
blossoming African violets—each pot 
resting on a colorful ceramic Dutch 
tile—typically a “home” touch. 

I N the summer Lucie Wttewaall 
grows flowers in the garden ad¬ 
joining the house, affording many a 
pleasant view from the windows. The 
shrubs and plants are arranged with 
meticulous care in one spot around a 
miniature Dutch windmill. The boys, 
Gustav and Bartholomew, built the 
small windmill soon after their arrival. 


In a way this windmill and the 
wooden shoes, hung one on either side 
of the front door of their house, have 
become symbols or one may say a 
“trademark” for the sign which reads; 
“Holland Farm.” 

Mrs. Wttewaall grows roses in her 
garden as annuals or biennials, rarely 
as perennials. Along with her hus¬ 
band, she has discovered that the 
New Brunswick climate, when away 
from the dampness of the sea, is too 
severe for tender hybrids. They have 
decided that it is not the sub-zero 
temperatures of winter which kills the 
roots but the alternate freezing and 
thawing in late springs and the quick, 
searing frosts of early fall. The best 
way, they say, to keep hybrid roses 
over the winter is to pack the plants 
carefully in small barrels, layer upon 
layer of earth and straw—and then to 
bury the barrels in the ground. 

Lucie Wttewaall, as Baroness vander 
Feltz, was a girlhood friend of Queen 
Juliana of The Netherlands. Her 
father was an important figure in the 
royal court, and whose ancestors were 
instrumental in winning Holland’s 
great overseas domains. The Sussex 
townsfolk were unaware that they had 
a woman of distinguished family in 
their midst, until Juliana, then the 
Princess Royal, residing in Canada 
during the war, invited Lucie Wtte¬ 
waall for several visits to her home in 
Ottawa. 

Tall, brown-haired Lucie is an 
artist, working in the medium' of 
flowers. She is also a housewife and 
homemaker. Today’s tasks in the 
kitchen and tomorrow’s plans for the 
creation of some beautiful floral piece 
in the basement workshop keep her 
fully occupied. Somehow titles seem 
for her to slide into a misty back¬ 
ground of affectionate memories. 

She has a cabinet filled with various 
types of containers and vases—antique 
(Please turn to page 74) 
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a HOME is the 

most important purchase 

a family ever makes! 


The model shown 


is the "JASPER 1 


From Clark Homes 


PARK SERIES 


Only CLARK HOMES offer you..* 
Canada's largest selection 
of quality homes. 





Clark Homes leave nothing to be desired by their owners. That's because 
Clark Homes are manufactured to precise specifications from the finest 
quality materials. Pre-cutting and pre-fitting is all carried out by skilled 
craftsmen using the latest in power machinery. All Clark Homes are de¬ 
livered to your building site complete ready to be quickly assembled. 
You'll be proud to own a Clark Home — a home of better design, better 


material, better workmanship — a home that actually costs you less. 





CLARK HOMES LTD., HANEY, B.C. 


CLARK HOMES LTD. ARE WESTERN 
CANADA'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF "PACKAGED'' HOMES. 
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Bake it with MAGIC and serve it with pride 


• Somebody’s going to get some heart-warming 
compliments for this luscious beauty of a cake. 
And it might as well be you ... for these 
grand results are so easy to get with depend¬ 
able Magic Baking Powder! 

Yes, with Magic in the batter you can count 
on delicate texture and delicious flavor when¬ 
ever you bake. And Magic’s so economical! 
For less than If! per average baking, Magic 
protects those costlier ingredients, ensures 
finest results. Get Magic Baking Powder today. 


Magic costs less than 

H per average baking , 


ORANGE-BANANA CAKE 


Grease two 7-inch square or 8-inch round layer-cake pans 
and line bottoms with greased paper. Preheat oven to 375° 
(moderately hot). Sift flour, Magic Baking Powder and salt 
together three times. Cream butter or margarine; gradually 
blend in sugar; add well-beaten eggs part at a time, 
beating well after each addition; mix in orange rind. 
Measure milk and add vanilla and almond extract. Add 
flour mixture to creamed mixture about a quarter at a time, 
alternating with two additions of milk and one addition of 
orange juice and combining lightly after each addition. 
Turn into prepared pans. Bake in preheated oven 25 to 
30 minutes. Fill cold cake with orange cake filling; when 
filling is set, cover cake with the following Orange Butter 
Icing. Decorate with banana slices and orange segments. 

ORANGE BUTTER ICING: Combine 1 Yz tsps. grated orange 
rind, 1 tbsp. orange juice and !4 tsp. lemon juice. Cream 
4 tbsps. butter or margarine; beat in 1 egg yolk and a few 
grains salt. Work in 2 cups sifted icing sugar alternately 
with fruit rind and juices, using just enough liquid to make 
an icing of spreading consistency; beat in 14 tsp. vanilla. 


2Vs cups sifted pastry flour 
or 2 cups sifted 
all-purpose flour 
3 tsps. Magic Baking Powder 
Vl tsp. salt 

11 tbsps. butter or margarine 

1 cup fine granulated sugar 

2 eggs, well beaten 

2 tsps. grated orange rind 

Vl cup milk 

Vi tsp. vanilla 

!4 tsp. almond extract 

!4 cup strained orange juice 


special Occasion 



For St. Valentine’s Day, birthdays and other special 
occasions bake one of these light and fluffy cakes 


F OR eye appeal and 
really good eating 
it is hard to beat a 
freshly baked light and 
cake. 

likes very light cake 
but one with more sus- t 

tenance than an angel 
food make a chiffon 
cake. It is sure to be a B Dilips* 

success if the instruc- 
tions are followed care- 
fully. I x;>sirf*Jr 

The modern quick I 

method which now ^A'^jBJB 

often replaces the con- 
ventional method o f 
cake making is used for 
the valentine cake. It Make a heat 

makes a light, fine-tex¬ 
tured cake that remains moist for 
several days. For best results be sure 
to use the soft, creamy type of shorten¬ 
ing intended for baking and to have all 
the ingredients at room temperature. 

Valentine Cake 

Vs c. shortening 1 tsp. salt 

2% c. sifted cake 1% c. sugar 
flour 1 c. milk 

4 tsp. baking 4 egg whites 

powder. 1 tsp. vanilla 

Have all ingredients at room tempera¬ 
ture. Line two layer cake pans with two 
layers wax paper. Grease well. Place 
shortening in bowl. Sift and add flour, 
baking powder, salt and sugar. Add % 
c. milk and vanilla. Beat 2 minutes or 
300 strokes. Add unbeaten egg whites 
and milk. Beat another 300 strokes. Pour 
% of batter into two layer pans. To 
remaining batter add 3 to 4 drops red 
food coloring and Vi tsp. peppermint. 
Mix and pour over batter in pans in 
form of a large “S.” When baked, the 
cake will have a marbled effect. Bake 
at 375° F. for 25 minutes. Cool. Frost 


WLay* • i 


m 


'*•••: Mm 


1 


Make a heart-shaped cake for the family’s valentine. 


Cream butter. Add sugar gradually 
while continuing to cream. Add vanilla 
and pineapple. Mix and sift flour, baking 
powder and salt; add alternately with 
water. Beat egg whites stiff; fold in. 
Bake in 2 greased and floured 8-inch 
cake pans in moderate 350° F. oven 35 
to 40 minutes. Cool. Fill and top with 
golden whipped cream. Garnish with 
bits of drained crushed pineapple. Serve. 

Golden Whipped Cream 

3 egg yolks 3 T. fine sugar 

1 c. heavy whip- Vs tsp. vanilla 

ping cream 

Whip cream until thick and fluffy. Add 
egg yolks one at a time, beating just 
enough to blend after each addition. Fold 
in sugar and vanilla. 

Tea-time Cup Cakes 

2 eggs 1 tsp. vanilla 

1 c. fine sugar Vs tsp. lemon 

1 c. sifted flour flavoring 

14 tsp. salt 1 T. butter 

1 tsp. baking Vs c. hot milk 

powder 

Preheat oven to 350° F. Grease 12 


with seven-minute frosting and decorate 
with a coconut border—coconut may be 
tinted pink if you like—and small silver 
candies. 

Lemon Chiffon Cake 

Ms c. salad oil Vi c. lemon juice 

2Vi c. sifted cake % c. water 

flour 2 tsp. grated 

1 Vs c. sugar lemon rind 

1 tsp. salt 1 c. egg whites 

3 tsp. baking (8 to 9) 

powder Vs tsp. cream of 

5 egg yolks tartar 

Heat oven to slow 325° F. Use un¬ 
greased 10-inch tube pan or 9 by 13 by 
2-inch cake pan. Sift into mixing bowl 
the flour, 1 c. sugar, salt and baking 
powder. Make a hollow in dry ingredients 
and add salad oil. Add in order egg 
yolks, lemon juice, water and lemon rind. 
Beat with spoon until smooth. Put egg 
whites in big mixing bowl; add cream 
of tartar. Beat with egg beater until 
whites form soft peaks. Add Vs c. sugar 
gradually, beating after each addition. 
Beat until meringue is just stiff enough not 
to slide when bowl is inverted. Pour egg 
yolk mixture over meringue. Gently fold 
into meringue until well blended. Pour 
into ungreased tin. Bake at 325° F. for 
1 hour. Invert and cool. Remove from 
pan and frost with creamy lemon butter 
frosting. 

Pineapple Cream Cake 

Vs c. butter 2f£ c. sifted cake 

1% c. sugar flour 

1 tsp. vanilla 2% tsp. baking 

1 c. crushed pine- powder 
apple with juice Vi c. water 
Vs tsp. salt 3 egg whites 


muffin tins. Beat eggs until light and 
thick. Slowly add sugar and continue 
beating for 5 minutes with egg beater. 
Add flavorings. Measure sifted flour and 
baking powder. Sift three times. Fold into 
egg and sugar mixture all at once. Melt 
butter in hot milk and add quickly. Pour 
into prepared pans. Bake 30 minutes. 
Frost when cold with bittersweet frosting. 

Bittersweet Frosting 

Vs c. sugar Vi c. cold strong 

Vs c. cocoa coffee 

Vs tsp. salt Vi tsp. vanilla 

Vi c. nuts 

Combine sugar, cocoa and salt in sauce¬ 
pan; blend in coffee. Cook over low heat 
until smooth and glossy, stirring often 
(about 15 minutes). Cool. Beat in nuts 
and vanilla. Chill until firm. Spread on 
cakes with spatula dipped in hot water. 

Cherry Cake 

1 c. butter % tsp. mace 

1 c. sugar Vs tsp. almond 

5 eggs extract 

2% c. sifed flour % lb. candied 

1 tsp. baking cherries 

powder 1 c. shredded 

Vi tsp. salt coconut 

Preheat oven to 300° F. Dredge cut 
candied cherries and coconut with 1 c. of 
the sifted flour. Sift remaining flour twice 
with salt, baking powder and mace. 
Cream butter and almond extract; gradu¬ 
ally add sugar, creaming until light and 
fluffy. Add eggs one at a time, beating 
well after each addition. Fold in flour mix¬ 
ture. Add cherries and coconut. Bake in 9 
by 5-inch loaf pan which has been lined 
with three thicknesses of heavy paper, 
greasing top layer. Bake fox 131 hours. 
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Potatoes OOehxf T)a\j 

For good health, good eating and economy, 
potatoes rate among the best 


P OTATOES are so often taken for 
granted that it may surprise the 
homemaker to learn they supply 
many of the important food essentials. 
They are high in food energy. Because 
they are eaten in relatively large 
quantities they are a good source of 
two of the B vitamins, thiamin and 
riboflavin, and of vitamin C. They also 
contain considerable quantities of cal¬ 
cium, iron and phosphorus. 

Anyone trying to reduce a bulging 
waistline need not shy away from 
potatoes entirely. A medium-sized 
potato has no more calories than a slice 
of buttered bread or a large apple and 
only one-third the fattening value of a 
piece of iced cake or a slice of pie. 
But what is added to the potato may 
be fattening. Beware of generous 
amounts of butter, gravy and cream. 

Budget-wise homemakers depend on 
potatoes day in and day out for family 
meals. They can be prepared in a 
variety of ways—creamed, in cas¬ 
seroles, potato pie or pudding as well 
as the usual baked, mashed and fried. 

Some years potatoes tend to break 
up badly while cooking. The reason is 
the high starch content at the outside 
of the potato and may be due to the 
variety grown, the type of soil or 
weather conditions during the growing 
season. Start cooking the potatoes in 
cold water to reduce this breaking up 
as much as possible. 


Baked Potatoes with Cheese 

Bake potatoes until just done. Slash 
lengthwise and crosswise and press the 
openings apart. Cut crosswise slices of 
processed cheese and cut each slice in 
half. Place a half slice in crosswise slash 
and two half slices on lengthwise slash. 
Return to oven until cheese melts. Serve 
at once. 


Potato Pudding 

4 slices bacon 4 eggs 

4 c. grated raw % tsp. thyme or 

potato other herb 

1 tsp. salt % tsp. mace 

Grease 9-inch pan with bacon dripping. 
Chop raw bacon and spread over bottom 
of pan. Mix salt, potato; fold in eggs 
which have been beaten until light and 
foamy. Add seasonings. Pour over bacon, 
smoothing top as much as you can. Bake 
1 hour at 375° F. Spread top with 1 T. 
butter after 30 minutes. Serve hot. 


Potato Ham Scallop 

6 medium % c. diced onion 

potatoes 1 T. butter 

2 c. diced cooked Milk 

ham Flour 

Alternate layers of potatoes, ham and 
onion in greased casserole, sprinkling each 
layer of potatoes with flour. Season with 
pepper, dot with butter. Add milk until 
it shows through top layer of potatoes. 
Bake at 350° F. for 1 hour. 

Dutch Vegetable Whip 


1 tsp. salt 
Vi tsp. pepper 
4 T. oil, butter or 
fat 

4 T. cream 


4 medium 
potatoes 

1 small onion 

2 medium carrots 
1 apple 

1 c. boiling water 

Pare and cut vegetables and apple. Add 
boiling water, oil, butter or fat and 
seasonings. Cover and simmer until vege¬ 
tables are tender. Remove cover and stir 
until water is all evaporated. Mash vege¬ 
tables. Add cream. Whip until light and 
fluffy. Serve in mounds topped with 
sprigs of parsley. 

Potato Patties 

2 c. mashed 1 beaten egg 

potatoes % c. grated cheese 

2 T. minced onion 

Season potatoes. Add remaining in¬ 
gredients and mix. Form into cakes. Dip 
in flour. Fry in small amount of fat until 
brown on both sides. Serves 4 to 6. 

Fish Balls 

1 c. fish {Vz lb. 1 T. fat 

can) Salt and pepper 

IV 2 c. mashed 2 T. chopped 

potatoes onion 

1 egg, beaten Mt c. diced celery 
Mix ingredients well, beating until 

fluffy. Form into cakes or balls and roll in 
fine bread crumbs. Fry in small amount 
fat until well browned. Serves 4 to 5. 

Potato and Egg Casserole 

4 to 5 cooked Salt and pepper 

potatoes 1% c. thin white 

4 hard-cooked sauce 

eggs Vs c. grated cheese 

2 T. chopped % c. fine bread 

pimento crumbs 

2 T. grated onion 2 T. butter 

Dice potatoes, slice eggs. Arrange layers 
of potato, egg, pimento and onion in 
greased baking dish. Season with salt and 
pepper. Add cheese to hot white sauce 
and stir. Pour over potato mixture. 
Brown crumbs in butter and sprinkle 
over other ingredients. Bake 25 minutes 
at 350° F. Serves 4. 



For the evening meal baked potatoes with cheese makes a welcome change. 



makes 
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new Fast Dry Yeast! 

You make a single quick-rising dough 
with the new Fleischmann’s Fast Dry Yeast 
. . . your oven produces four thrilling 
dessert treats! When you bake at home, 
see how this sure, quick-acting 
yeast helps multiply variety on your table. 
Needs no refrigeration — 
get a month’s supply! 

_/Basic COFFEE CAKE Dough 

Scald 

2 cups milk 

Remove from heat and cool to lukewarm. In 
the meantime, measure into a large bowl 
Vi cup lukewarm water 
2 teaspoons granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. Sprinkle 
with contents of 

2 envelopes Fleischmann's 
Fast Rising Dry Yeast 
Let stand J 0 minutes, THEN stir well. Stir 
in lukewarm milk and 
4 well-beaten eggs 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
Sift together twice 

7 cups once-sifted bread flour 
Vi cup granulated sugar 
1 tablespoon salt 

Stir about 6 cupfuls into the yeast 
mixture; beat until smooth and elastic. 

Work in remaining dry ingredients and 
2Vh cups (about) once-sifted 
bread flour 

Turn out on lightly-floured board and 
knead dough lightly until smooth and 
elastic. Place in a greased bowl and grease 
top of dough. Cover and set dough in a 
warm place, free from draught, and let 
rise until doubled in bulk. Turn out dough 
on lightly-floured board and knead lightly 
until smooth. Divide info 4 equal portions 
and finish as follows: 


NEEDS NO 
REFRIGERATION 

1. CINNAMON SQUARE 

Combine A cup granulated sugar and 1 tsp. 
cinnamon; sprinkle on board. Place one portion 
of dough on sugar mixture and roll into a 12-inch 
square; fold dough from back to front, then from 
left to right; repeat this rolling and folding twice, 
using a little flour on the board, if necessary; 
seal edges. Place in greased 8-iiich square pan; 
press out to edges. Grease top. Cover and let rise 
until doubled. Cream 2 tbsps. butter or margarine, 
A cup granulated sugar and A tsp. cinnamon; 
mix in A cup broken walnuts and 1 tbsp. milk. 
Spread over risen dough. Bake at 350°, 30 to 
35 mins. 

2. APRICOT FIGURE EIGHT 

Combine A cup brown sugar, 1 tbsp. flour, A tsp. 
mace and A cup finely-chopped nuts. Roll out 
one portion of dough into a rectangle about 22 
by 6 inches. Spread with 2 tbsps. soft butter or 
margarine; sprinkle with nut mixture. Fold dough 
lengthwise into 3 layers. Twist dough from end 
to end; form into figure 8 on greased pan. Grease 
top. Cover and let rise until doubled. Bake at 
350°, about 30 mins. Fill crevices of hot figure 8 
with thick apricot jam; spread other surfaces with 
white icing; sprinkle with nuts. 

3. FRUIT COIL 

Knead into one portion of dough, 2 tsps. grated 
orange rind, A rup raisins, A cup chopped nuts 
and A cup well-drained cut-up red and green 
maraschino cherries. Roll out dough, using the 
hands, into a rope about 30 inches long. Beginning 
in the centre of a greased deep 8-inch round pan, 
swirl rope loosely around and qround to edge of 
pan. Brush with 2 tbsps. melted butter or mar¬ 
garine; sprinkle with mixture of A cup granulated 
sugar and 1 tsp. cinnamon. Cover and let rise 
until doubled. Bake at 350°, 35 to 40 mins. 

4. SUGARED JELLY BUNS 

Cut one portion of dough into 12 equal-sized 
ieces. Shape each piece into a smooth round 
all; roll in melted butter or margarine, then in 
granulated sugar. Place, well apart, on greased 
pan; flatten slightly. Cover and let rise until 
doubled. Form an indentation in the top of each 
bun by twisting the handle of a knife in the top; 
fill with jelly. Cover and let rise 15 mins, longer. 
Bake at 350°, 15 to 18 mins. 


Amazingly Versatile Dough with 
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Blue Bonnet Sue 



5 BRAND NEW 1954 MODEL 
EORD "CUSTOMLINE” SEDANS 


BE AMONG THE FIRST in Canada to own and drive a stunning 
new Ford “Customline” Sedan! The 1954 Ford with a longer, 
lower, wider look, sets a new styling trend! Plan to win a 
magnificent new 1954 Ford! Enter today! 


Fabulous Necchi 
Sewing Machines 

The amazing 
Necchi B F 
lightweight has 
built-in motor 
with friction 
drive (nobelts); 
instant control for forward and 
reverse sewing; drop feed adjust¬ 
ment for darning; many other 
exclusive features. 

Marconi 5-Tube 
Mantle Radios 


G.E. Automatic 
Rotary Ironers 

The ironer that 
lets you sit 
down on the 
job! No tire¬ 
some pushing 
and pulling. Flatwork is so easy a 
child can do it, even fancier pieces 
quickly mastered. 


Powerful superheterodyne set by Marconi — 
the greatest name in radio! Built-in loop 
antenna. Sparkling white plastic case. 








11 31 Winners every 2 weeks for 10 weeks! 

If You'll certainly agree that any one of these prizes is well worth writing 25 

I words for! AND REMEMBER YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO WIN IS AS GREAT 
|! AS ANYONE ELSE'S . . . just get your entries in! 

ENTERING IS EASY! In 25 words or less complete the sentence “I'm glad 1 
|| switched to Blue Bonnet Margarine because...” Mail with end-flaps 
|! from two Blue Bonnet Margarine packages (each with Good Housekeep- 
|| ing Seal) and your name and address to Blue Bonnet Sue, P.O. Box 2170, 
: Toronto, Ontario. That's all there is to it! 

; NEW CONTEST EVERY TWO WEEKS, for ten weeks! These valuable 
|| prizes go to Canadians every two weeks for fen weeks: 1 Ford Sedan, 5 

II Necchi Sewing Machines, 5 G.E. Ironers, 20 Marconi Radios! 


For winners' list write P.O. Box 2180, Toronto, Onf. 



BB-44R 




Blue Bonnet Sue P.O. Box 2170 I 

1954 Cars Contest Toronto, Ontario | 

Enclosed please find, completed in 25 words or less, | 
the sentence “I'm glad I switched to Blue Bonnet | 

Margarine because . ." * 

Also two end-flaps, each with Good Housekeeping Seal, | 
from packages of Blue Bonnet Margarine, or fac- ■ 
similes. 

MY NAME IS. a 

MY ADDRESS IS... | 

------------_ _ __j 


House of Treasures 

Continued from page 70 

and modem—suitable for the seasonal 
flowers. She considers Canadian wom¬ 
en a bit too casual in their treatment of 
bouquets for the house, too inclined to 
stick flowers any-which-way in a vase. 
She is a living testimony of her belief 
that great care should be taken to pro¬ 
duce a desired effect—beauty in flower 
arrangement and placing. 

At Holland Farm, greenhouse or 
garden work stops promptly at an 
appointed time, every afternoon for 
tea. The refreshing beverage is served 
in opaque Chinese cups, without 
handles and is poured from a graceful 
pewter tea pot. It is accompanied by 
flakey Dutch teacakes. This afternoon 
ritual occurs in the imposing drawing 
room, a setting which is like a glimpse 
into another world, another age and 
manner of living. 

When the Wttewaalls bought the 
place, the bungalow had a verandah, 
small living room and kitchen. They 
tore' out walls, added new rooms, in¬ 
cluding a new living room with wide 
windows, with the old kitchen made 
into a dining-alcove at one end. They 
built a fireplace with a three-sided 
Dutch chimney, wide at the bottom 
and narrowing at the top, so that the 
mantel holds ornaments on all three 
sides. On either side of the fireplace 
opening are brick seats — each with 
blue-and-white 17th Century tile set 
into the top. They could not find any¬ 
one in Sussex to do this work so they 
finished it themselves. In front stands 
a large brass pot with cover and tongs. 
In Holland, farmers use these “doof 
pots” for holding their fuel, peat 
bricks. 

On the living-room walls hang oil 
paintings J>y famous old masters of 
art, among them two priceless minia¬ 
tures by Lucas van Leyden, who died 
over 300 years ago. In the spaces be¬ 
tween the pictures hang vivid blue 
Delft plates, platters and saucers, 
dating back far into the past. 

T O Canadian and modern eyes, the 
furniture in that room is almost 
unbelievable. There is an oaken, hand- 
carved bench, black with age, dating 
back to at least 1500 A.D. The three- 
panelled back shows the Dutch East 
India Company’s Coat of Aims — the 
Dutch Lion, which resembles some¬ 
what the English Unicorn, but with¬ 
out the horn. The front and sides of 
the bench bear carved figures of 
Moors and jungle apes. 

In a cabinet to the right of the fire¬ 
place is a precious Ming porcelain 
“kicker” tea set, so thin that you can 
see daylight through it. Each piece 
has a different picture, with the pre¬ 
dominating figure of a frog, “kicker” 
in Dutch — which tells a Chinese 
legend or fable. On another shelf is 
a brown tea set in some ancient 
Japanese ware. One’s imagination is 
intrigued with the possible stories be¬ 
hind such things—and of their col¬ 
lection. 

To the left of the fireplace stands a 
large Louis 16th desk of mahogany, 
with ebony pillars set in gold. The flat 
top holds an unusual marble tray for 
ornaments. The desk is one of two 
known to exist today—the other being 
in the Amsterdam Museum. Chairs of 
the same Louis period are graceful, 



Old painting and desk by the fireplace. 


sturdy and surprisingly comfortable. 
They are handmade. The seats lift out 
as on some modern chairs. On brass- 
bound chests and massive hand-carved 
tables you see exquisite china dolls 
fashioned by Ming craftsmen of the 
14th century. There is a silver candle¬ 
stick with an inverted-cone shaped 
snuffer. Mrs. Wttewaall pointed out a 
grooved mark, looking as if it had 
been made with pinking shears. 

“Napoleon,” she said, “invaded Hol¬ 
land. He knew that the Netherlanders 
possessed much silver. So he sent his 
tax collectors around from house to 
house to scrape a bit of silver from 
every piece they had. Today, silver 
articles grooved by the greedy Na¬ 
poleon’s men are more valuable than 
, any other of that period.” 

The flat silverware came from both 
sides of the families. On the backs one 
can decipher four-sterling marks, the 
marks of the designer, the maker and 
the store from which the pieces were 
purchased. There are well - used 
skewers, with the owner’s name en¬ 
graved upon them. These fastened the 
roasts, when they were sent out to the 
butcher’s to be cooked. You examine 
the long-handled egg spoons with a 
deep, open, scalloped bowl and won¬ 
der if the three-pronged forks have as 
good holding qualities as our modem 
four-tined ones. 

Beside another beautifully designed 
and gilded mahogany cabinet is a 
curiously shaped vessel, looking very 
much like a giant chamber pot. This 
Delft china piece has a cover with a 
hare serving as a handle. It was once 
a pickle jar, used for pickling and 
preserving venison and other game. 
In the cabinet is a complete dinner 
service for 60 persons. Tall, slender 
crystal vases are stored there, with 
long twists of paper inside each. Mrs. 
Wttewaall says that her grandmother 
used this method to keep moisture 
out and so prevent cloudiness. There 
is still more crystal in another cabinet, 
many a piece is a collector’s dream. 
All the glassware rings like a bell 
when touched lightly with a silver 
spoon. 

F ROM a round, flat silver box, Mrs. 

Wttewaall produces a map com¬ 
posed of a series of small circles of 
parchment, held together with tape. 
It is a Crusader’s map, exquisitely 
hand painted. Each section shows a 
picture of a landmark on the route to 
the Holy Land. On the bookshelves 























are volumes yellowed with age, but 
with the parchment-like, rag paper 
still firm and the print legible. Even 
ii you cannot read Dutch, you can 
understand the etchings and the dates 
given. They tell the stories of great 
floods which occurred two and three 
hundred years ago, just as appalling 
and disastrous as those of recent years. 

The kitchen is modern but it too 
has touches to remind one that the 
family in the house claimed Holland 
as their homeland. Gleaming copper 
cooking utensils shine against white 
walls. Over the modern electric range 
is a typical Dutch feature — the tri¬ 
angular chimney built out and over 
the stove, with a rail above to hold 
more bright china. There is an adjust¬ 
able opening into the chimney to 


carry away unpleasant greasy vapors 
and odors from cooking. 

Near the original bungalow is a 
newly completed house, the residence 
of the second son, Bartholomew, his 
wife—a Sussex girl and their two-year- 
old son Richard. Bartholomew, a war 
veteran, had two years at the Univer¬ 
sity of New Brunswick and graduated 
from Teachers’ College, Fredericton. 
The elder son, Gustav, completed a 
course in psychology in 1948 and re¬ 
turned to Holland with the idea of 
remaining there with relatives. Within 
several months, after leaving, he was 
back in Sussex, convinced that for 
him, Canada was home. 

In Holland, painting was a hobby 
with Lucie Wttewaall. She puts her 
artistic talents to good use in Sussex. 


She is busy designing and painting 
lampshades and fire screens, rubbing 
them with linseed oil and baking 
them, until they have the appearance 
and feel of old parchment. She plans 
to have her own gift shop at Holland 
Farm and to sell things she makes 
along with pewter and silver articles 
which she expects to import from 
Holland. 

There is serenity and gentleness to 
life at Holland Farm. Beyond it one 
senses a firm purpose and abiding 
faith in the Canadian way of life. 
Even though the thoughts of the 
members of the family may at times 
roam across the ocean to fine old 
estates and days of luxury, they are 
busy and preoccupied now with prac¬ 
tical matters: flowers and fertilizers; 
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fuel and furnaces and the next project 
for the local church club. Here old- 
world culture and background meets 
and blends with the new. Each reflects 
something of the other and life is 
richer because of the blending. 


Cooking Help. 

A handy way to 
keep the range 
clean is to put a 
sheet of alumi¬ 
num, foil in the 
oven under the 
grate when cooking anything that is 
likely to boil over. The foil can be 
taken out and washed off, rather than 
leaving the material to bake hard in 
the oven.—C.I.E. 




ELECTRIC RANGE 

In Your Kitchen 


Just think what your farm life would be like 

with this 


You can buy it for less than many 
one-oven ranges. 


These two, big Frigidaire all-porcelain ovens are 
ideal for large families, and during the harvest 
and other busy farm seasons when extra meals 
must be served. 


The Cook-Master Oven Clock Control does your 
cooking automatically — starts the oven, cooks 
the meal and shuts off, all by itself. What a 

JUST LOOK AT THESE OTHER convenience! 

FRIGIDAIRE ELECTRIC RANGE FEATURES . . . 


• Radiantube, 5-speed surface cooking units. • Two oven signal lights. 

• Two High-Speed Broilers. • Lifetime Porcelain Finish. 

• Simpli-Matic oven controls. • Seven Models to choose from. 


There's a Frigidaire refrigerator 

for Your Kitchen Too! 


Choose from seven different models — and 
remember, only Frigidaire gives you a selection 
of all types of defrosting! 

This 9 cubic-foot Model MS-90 defrosts itself 
automatically every 24 hours. No buttons. No 
drip pans . . . The full-width freezer holds 40 
pounds of frozen foods ... Its Roll-to-You shelf 
brings foods out to your finger-tips. 

Quickube Ice Trays; two, big, porcelain Hydra- 
tors; handy door shelves and full-width Chill 
Drawer are some of its other Frigidaire features. 


On a trickle of current, Frigidaire's Meter-Miser 
cold-maker assures safe-cold temperatures for 
your food and freezing cold in the Super- 
Freezer Chest. 

Ask your Frigidaire Dealer to show you the full 
line of Frigidaire Electric Ranges and Refriger¬ 
ators or write for free folders to Frigidaire 
Products of Canada, Limited, Scarborough 
(Toronto 13), Ontario. 


Built and backed 

by General Motors 
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END YOUR WORRIES ABOUT 


New processes yield vivid, 
non-fade colors and crisp- 
textured materials 

by LILLIAN VIGRASS 

R AYON is the oldest and best 
known of all the man-made fab¬ 
rics. It is used alone or in combination 
with other fibers for almost all types 
of clothing, household staples, furnish¬ 
ings and accessories. It is used in the 
manufacture of automobile tires, seat 
covers, upholstery, tents and awnings. 

Wide acceptance of the many and 
varied rayons does not mean that 
rayon research has been discontinued. 
As new synthetic fabrics are produced 
and come on the market competition 
for the consumer’s dollar becomes 
greater. Leading manufacturers, not 
content to produce anything but the 
best, have experimental and testing 
staffs working full time on the further 
development of all rayons. They are 
tireless in their efforts to produce new 
and better rayon fabrics. 

You are wise to become familiar 
with the trade names for these im¬ 
proved fabrics. In Canada, Chrom- 
spun and Celluchrome are acetate 
rayons that have a high resistance to 
fading. 

In the manufacture of acetate rayon 
the solution of cellulose acetate is 
forced through millions of sieve-like 
openings to make long acetate fibers. 
These fibers are dried, then spun into 
threads and woven into fabric. Previ¬ 
ously it took another step to dye the 
yarn or fabric to the desired shade. 

The latest announced discovery is 
a new method of coloring acetate 
rayon so that it cannot fade. The 
colors are true colors, with depth, life 
and unusual brilliance. They do not 
run even in sea water. They have 
greater resistance to sunlight, acids, 
alkalis, perspiration and gas fading— 
a problem in city atmospheres. 

In this new method the coloring is 
added to the cellulose solution. The 
dye combines chemically with the 
solution and the fiber is the same color 
throughout. The result is “locked-in” 
color fastness. There are fewer steps 
required in the manufacture of the 
fabric and hence lower costs. 

The new process also gives a crisp 
finish that will not crack. It is a fight- 
weight rayon that drapes well. Yet it 
has enough body that it does not 
crush easily or go limp. 

The housewife will readily see many 
uses for these newly processed rayons. 
Curtains for sunny windows are par¬ 
ticularly good with this “locked-in” 
color fastness. They are resistant to 
fading from gas fumes, moisture and 
sun. Rayon dress fabrics which have 
this special color-fast quality are the 
crisp taffetas, moires, satins and twills. 
They come in true colors in plain 
tones or combined in the spinning or 
weaving to produce attractive slubs, 
checks, novelty plaids or fabric with 
an irridescent quality. 

Care of these fabrics is the same as 
for acetate rayons. They are sensitive 
to hot water and will melt under a 
very hot iron. Curtains, blouses and 
other washables must be laundered by 
hand in warm water with a mild soap 
and pressed with a not-too-hot iron. 
Dry clean taffetas, satins, novelty 
materials and blends of rayon with 
other fibers in suits and dresses. 


for Your Child 


Always give 

CASTORIA 


it 


f a safe laxative made 

/ especially for babies and children 

Contains no harsh drugs—no phenolphtha- 
lein, no cascara, no castor oil, no epsom salts. 
Won’t upset your child—won’t cause grip¬ 
ing, or diarrhea, which harsh adult laxatives 
may do. Mild Castoria works gently, safely 
—gives the thorough, natural-like relief a 
baby or child needs. 

Extra-mild Castoria is liquid — easily swal¬ 
lowed. No chewing, no gagging, no upset, 
as with hard-to-swallow pills or tablets. 
And, because it’s a liquid, Castoria permits 
exact dosage. 

Children enjoy taking it—Castoria is so 
pleasant-tasting, youngsters lick the spoon. 
Get a bottle now. 


iH 


mmm 




CASTORIA 


For 86 Years the Most Trusted Name in Laxatives 


SUPER VALUE OFFER 


Your Choice from List Below- 

□ Family Herald & W.S. _1 year 

□ Free Press Weekly P.F. 1 year 

□ Canadian Home Journal! year 

□ Chatelaine _1 year 

□ Western Producer_1 year 

□ New Liberty _1 year 

□ Canada Poultryman 2 years 

□ Saskatchewan Farmer _ 3 years 

□ The Country Guide_3 years 


Escalloped Tomatoes p|j; 

1 No. 2 Vi size can of 
tomatoes. 

Pepper and salt to 
taste. H 

1 teaspoon of butter. 

12 Paulin’s Peerless i| 
Cream Sodas (un- ^ 
salted). || 

Turn tomatoes into a 
buttered casserole and ■§& 
season with pepper and jj|ji 
salt. Break Soda Crackers %; 
into fairly large pieces, P 
add to mixture and dot 
with butter. Place in a $ 
hot oven 400 degrees F. 
and cook for approxi- m 
mately 20 minutes. -M 

8 §? 


ONLY 

$Q.50 


Yearly Value $7.00 — YOU SAVE $3.50 
Get Them All Together and Save! 


To WESTERN CANADA SUBSCRIPTION AGENCIES LTD. 

/‘Your Magazine Subscription Headquarters” 
10359 - Jasper Ave. 


Manufacturer* 
of biscuits 
and confections 
for more than 
75 years. 


Edmonton, Alberta 

Gentlemen: I enclose ($-._) 

Please send me the magazines checked above. Also send me price list 
of popular magazines. 


Name. 




Address 
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Tol S^eisule Hauls 

Colorful items, quickly made for the home 9 
as bazaar novelties or gifts 

by ANNA LOREE 



Design No. G-115 

Quickly made, colorful pot hold¬ 
ers add a cheery note to your own 
kitchen or make novelty gifts for 
birthdays or the bride-to-be. They 
are crocheted in short order from 
small amounts of heavy cotton. The 
entire design is simple single or 
double crochet and a double thread 
is used throughout. 

Plan to make a set now for your 
spring bazaar. Red and white are 
the suggested colors. 
The circular holder is 
lined in red felt and 
the rings for hanging 
are small bone or metal 
rings covered with 
single crochet. Cro¬ 
chet instructions is de¬ 
sign No. G-115. Price 
10 cents. 


Design No. C-105 

A cobblestone chair set gives a 
sturdy masculine look to a nook or 
room. The simple design, which is 
easily learned, is made with clusters 
of treble crochet joined with single 
chains. 

The set is quickly worked in heavy 
cotton. The chair back measures 11 
by 18 inches, the arm pieces 8/2 by 
10 inches. Make two chair backs and 
two arm pieces for a chesterfield or, if 
you prefer, increase the size of the 
chair back to the length preferred. 
Instructions for crocheting is design 
No. C-105. Price 10 cents. 


Design No. E-2309 

Felt applique table mats and 
coasters in bright colors make a cheery 
setting for the dinner table. Choose 
purple felt for the base and use pieces 
of light gre^n, light blue, pink, grey, 
red and orange for appliques. The 
centers sparkle with sequins and beads, 
the stems are embroidered in wool. 
Each mat is 12 inches by 18 inches 
and the coasters 3K inches in diameter. 
Seven-eighths of a yard of 36-inch 



purple felt will make four mats and 
four coasters. 

The design is lovely too, as a center- 
piece or runner for the living-room 
table. Patterns and instructions for 
making flower applique mats is design 
No. E-2309. Price 10 cents. 

Address orders to The Country 
Guide Needlework Department, 290 
Vaughan St., Winnipeg. Please note 
correct number and price. 



How to 

look lovelier 
in 10 days! 

Start this new, different 
beauty care tonight! 


0 A noted skin specialist worked out 
this quick, easy Home Facial with a 
different kind of beauty cream. It’s 
medicated — to do more for your skin 
than any other leading cream can do. 
Noxzema helps heal blemishes—cleans 
up flaws in a hurry—use it regularly to 
keep your skin glamorously clean, clear, 
alive! 

Noxzema supplies a film of oil and 
moisture that softens dry, flaky skin— 
smoothes rough skin — freshens dull, 
lifeless-looking skin. 

Follow this New Home Facial—see 
how much prettier you can look! 

1. Apply Noxzema generously at night. 
Then, with a cloth wrung out in warm 
water, wash it off! Noxzema is grease¬ 
less; washes your face glowing clean! 



2. Smooth on Noxzema and leave it all 
night (it’s greaseless ). Pat a bit extra 
over blemishes to help heal them fast. 
While you sleep, Noxzema softens and 
smoothes your skin! 

3. ‘Cream-wash’ again in the morning. 
How alive your skin feels —how fresh 
you look! 

4. Film on Noxzema as your day-long 
protective foundation cream. 

Noxzema works or your money back! 
Follow this New Home Facial for 10 
days. If you don’t look prettier, send 
the jar to Noxzema, Toronto —your 
money back! 

For a limited time you get the giant 
10 oz. jar for only $1.25 at drug, cos¬ 
metic counters.Twice as much Noxzema 
for your money! Made in Canada. 


Always make sure that your mail is properly addressed, and that you 
have signed your name and address to your letter or subscription 
order. An omission will cause delay in filling your order. 


AWAKE REFRESHED 

from sleep that 

restores your energy 

Do you frequently wake up still tired — 
and go through the day listlessly, with¬ 
out energy ? There is no need to feel this 
way — when the cause is the caffein in 
tea and coffee. Of course many people 
can drink tea and coffee without ill- 
effects. But if tea and coffee bother you, here is one way 
to avoid sleeplessness, nervousness or irritability. 

Drink Postum. Postum contains no caffein — is 
entirely free of stimulants — and is not acid-forming. 

Delicious Postum is made instantly 
in your cup at a cost of less than a cent. 

At all grocers, restaurants, your club or 
on the train. 

A product of General Foods. 



Postum 



P-213 
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NABOB HAS 
THE FLAVOR 
MOST PEOPLE 
IN THE WEST 




Relieve the 
PRESSURE of 
Neuralgic Pain! 


• Doctors generally will tell you 
that neuralgic pain may be largely 
caused by pressure. Sensitive nerves 
are irritated, local areas become 
tender and swollen. 

You can get blessed relief— fast — 
by rubbing Absorbine Jr. on the 
sore, swollen areas. It actually helps 
to counteract the pressure which may 
be causing your misery. At the same 
time, it warms and soothes. Buy it 
at any drug counter. 

W. F. Young Inc., Lyman House,.Montreal. 

ABSORBINE Jr. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR OF 

H.M. Queen Elizabeth 

AND HER ROYAL CONSORT 
is the product of 

CARR'S OF CARLISLE 


MAKERS OF FINEST ENGLISH BISCUITS 



A striking photograph in natural color, 
lithographed on tin, compliments the de¬ 
licious selection of British assorted sweet 
biscuits. 


LET US SEND YOU A TIN 

POSTPAID 

or as a gift to your friends 

$1.50 each or 4 for $5.00 

Postpaid anywhere in Canada 
or the U.S.A. 


★ WHAT A GRAND GIFT FOR MOM! 

★ WHAT A SOUVENIR WITH WHICH 
TO MARK AN ANNIVERSARY! 

★ WHAT A FAMILY TREAT! 

A Souvenir that becomes increasingly a 
treasure as the years roll by. 

Send M.O. or Postal Note together 
with mailing instructions to: 

WESTLAND SALES LTD. 

100 PRINCESS ST. WINNIPEG 


Old Do(js Do Hea'in 

by J. R. KIDD, Ed. D., Director, Canadian Association for Adult Education 


A STRONG nation is made up of 
informed and intelligent people 
—educated people, with health 
education far from the least important 
part. 

While this is so obvious that it is 
probably a cliche, there is nothing 
inevitable about achieving it. It 
doesn’t just happen. Nor is all done 
that needs doing, if our elementary 
and secondary schools have an excel¬ 
lent curriculum in health education. 
Robert Hutchins has warned, in an¬ 
other connection: “We cannot wait 
for the rising generation to rise; the 
future of civilization depends upon 
those who are adults today.” A large 
measure of health education must be 
adult education, because: 

• Adults are parents. They can either 
give immeasurable assistance to, or 
be road-blocks in the way of, the 
education of their children. 

• Adults are citizens and voters. If 
they understand and value health 
plans and services, you can rely on 
their support; if not, you can expect 
opposition. 

• Besides, there are so many more of 
them now than there used to be, 
and on the average they are grow¬ 
ing older. 

Medical science and health educa¬ 
tion have already contributed a good 
deal to adult education. Some false 
views, distortions and half-truths 
about what constitutes learning have 
been exposed and their stifling or 
pernicious effects minimized. Such 
conceptions as: 

• The hole-in-the-head view that 
learning consisted of having facts 
poured in and packed into the head. 

• The all-head view that learning is 
only and entirely a matter of the 
mind and the intellect, thus giving 
no place for feelings and emotions. 

• The bitter-sweet views—diametri¬ 
cally opposed, but put forward by 
the same kind of misguided people: 
on the one hand those who believe 
that all learning must be an excit¬ 
ing round of fun and games, and, 
on the other, those who say that 
anything is worth learning so long 
as you hate and despise it, that 
learning is only of value when it is 
painful and distasteful. 

• The you-can’t-teach-an-old-dog- 
new-tricks view, by which it has 
been proclaimed that, while adults, 
may be fine people to have around, 
they stopped learning in any 
effective way when they were 
adolescents. 

Medical science and educational 
psychologists have, in the past few 
decades, destroyed or modified these 
views. Unfortunately many are still 
alive who operate as if they were true. 
The fact is, however, that all adults 
can learn, that they can learn all they 
need to learn, that they can learn 
effectively although more slowly than 
in their youth and that learning goes 
on right until death. It is equally a 
fact that while no rational being 
would for a moment suggest that 
rational processes are not of tremen¬ 
dous importance, there are emotions 
and feelings to be considered and 


adult education cannot afford to for¬ 
get the totality of the person. 

The touchstone of adult education 
is participation. How deeply does the 
person take part in the process, how 
strongly is he moved to stand up to 
the pain that is often associated with 
any growth, to examine the new ex¬ 
perience and incorporate what part 
seems valid and good within his 
present experience? During World 
War II an experiment was carried out 
in teaching nutrition to women. Half 
of them were taught in large groups 
with the very best teachers, charts, 
motion pictures, demonstrations. The 
other half were taught in groups of 
six and eight. At the end of three 
weeks all were tested on what they 
had learned. Every woman had 
learned a great many facts and there 
was no difference in result between 
the women taught in the large or the 
small groups. But six months later 
another test was made. This time the 
question was how many women had 
actually changed their practice. Did 
they serve more vitamins; had they 
cut down on scarce foods? Now it was 
discovered that the women who had 
learned in the small groups had 
actually done something about what 
they had learned many more times 
than the others. In the small groups 
the women had participated in dis¬ 
cussion more directly, increasingly it 
had become their group, not the gov¬ 
ernment’s experiment, and they felt 
obligated to do something about it. 
Adults demand excellent techniques 
of teaching hut any program of adult 
learning must, if it is to be fully suc¬ 
cessful, bring about whole-hearted 
participation by all the learners. 

OCTORS, departments of health 
and health educators have a great 
many more allies than they sometimes 
suppose. The adult education forces 
have grown in remarkable fashion in 
the past two decades, even though 
their budgets have never greatly ex¬ 
ceeded the annual bill for bubble-gum. 
Let us look at a few examples. 

The most famous one, on many 
counts, is the origin of the Women’s 
Institutes. Here is the case of one 
institution that has developed in 
Canada and spread all round the 
world, in the face of the usual flow 
of influence by which Canada has 
borrowed from Britain, France or the 
United States. It all started with a 
small group of women in one com¬ 
munity who were concerned about the 
health and safety of their children. 
One can imagine that at the earliest 
stage an unwise doctor might have 
chilled and deflated the group by 
telling them to look after their family 
and homes, that matters of public 
health were not for ignorant women 
but only for well-educated specialists. 
Instead they received enough encour¬ 
agement in their early campaigns that 
their Institute was well-established 
and soon the idea spread and spread. 
Organized farm women continue to 
be one of the best channels for health 
and education. 

Or consider for a moment a farm 
forum in an Ontario county, with 18 
men and women studying the high 
cost of hospitalization. What could 
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they do about getting better hospital developments in cities, although they 
care at rates they could afford? They may not be as common, 
did what they could, called in their Adults can learn. And the field of 
neighbors, studied the problem, sought adult education provides rich soil for 
out information from friendly doctors health education, 
and health bureaus. Before many Reprinted from Canadas Health 
months had passed, a county-wide and Welfare Vol. 9, No. 4—published 
hospital plan had come into being. by Department of Health and Wel- 
Similar stories can be told about fare, Ottawa. 


pcleas lot a Cook 

Time-saving ways that add flavor to everyday meals 


A good sandwich filling is one 
medium banana mashed and added to 
Yi c peanut butter. 

* * * 

Mash a banana easily before peeling 
by kneading with your hands. The 
pulp is mashed and ready for use 
upon peeling. 

* * * 

Butter leftover sandwiches gener¬ 
ously on each side, toast in a heavy 
frying pan until brown on both sides. 
* * * 

Apple butter can be made from left¬ 
over applesauce by adding half the 
amount of sugar, % tsp. cinnamon and 
'2 tsp. cloves to 2 c. applesauce. Sim¬ 
mer until thick. Store in ’frig until 
used. 

Prunes, apricots and other dried 
fruit can be “stewed” in the oven with¬ 
out soaking. Cover with hot water in 
casserole, bake 30 minutes at 350- 
400°F. Add sugar last ten minutes. 

• i * * 

Serve unsweetened hot chocolate. 
Ask each guest to add one or two 
peppermint patties. It makes a tasty 
drink. 

* * * 

Place peppermint patties on top of 
each cupcake while still hot, for a 
rich, shiny peppermint fudge frosting. 

Add a small mint chocolate bar to 
the hot chocolate filling of a pie. Stir 
well, cool and pour into a pie shell. 
Top with meringue or whipped cream 
when cool. 

* * * 

Use candy lemon drops with clear, 
hot tea in place of sugar lumps and 
lemon for a refreshing flavor. 

* * * 

A substitute for nuts in cookie 
recipes is the same amount of slightly 
crushed com flakes. Add tsp. almond 
extract per cup of nuts. 

* * * 

A salad good with roast pork or 
chops is made with 3 or 4 diced red 
unpeeled apples, U c. chopped onion 
and French dressing to moisten on let¬ 
tuce cups topped with thin onion rings. 

Make honey cinnamon toast for 
breakfast by toasting .one side then 
spreading other with butter, honey, 
and sprinkle with cinnamon. Broil or 
toast in oven until brown and heated 
through. 

* * * 

Broil French toast to make a lot at 
one time and to prevent sogginess. 
Use 2 eggs and tsp. salt to 1 c. rich 
milk. Dip in bread slices and arrange 
on broiler rack. Broil, turn and broil 
other side. Takes only a few minutes. 

Sprinkle grated cheese on the 
browned side of French toast while 
the second side browns for a quick 
toasted cheese snack. 

* * * 

To beans for baking add a whole 
onion in which has been stuck several 


whole cloves. Bake for at least 45 
minutes, remove onion before serving. 
* * * 

When making meat loaf put two or 
three strips bacon in the bottom of the 
baking pan to prevent sticking, to 
garnish the loaf and to give a richer 
flavor. 

* * * 

Put the creamed potatoes for supper 
in the bottom of a casserole. Top with 
a layer of salmon or meat mixture and 
bake until well browned. Spread chili 
sauce over meat last 15 minutes. 

* * * 

To the gravy to be served with 
steak add 1 tsp. prepared horseradish 
just before serving. 

* * * 

A delicious sauce to serve on green 
beans is made by dicing, frying then 
draining 4 slices bacon; add % c. chop¬ 
ped onion and M c. tomato juice. Sim¬ 
mer then pour over hot seasoned beans 
and serve. 

* * * 

On hot pan-fried potatoes sprinkle a 
cup of cubed cheddar cheese; leave 
over low heat until melted. Mix lightly 
and serve immediately. 

* * * 

As a topping for hamburgers com¬ 
bine /2 c. nippy cheese and If c. of 
any or all of onions, olives, relish. 
Spread on hamburgers, broil until 
cheese is bubbly. Slip onto buns to 
serve. 

* * * 

To prepare ham and squash cut 
squash in half, remove seeds and fill 
with ham-loaf mixture, piled high. Set 
in pan containing little water and bake 
at 375° F. for 1 hour. 

* * * 

Make ham roll-ups by placing pine¬ 
apple rings, cut in half, on each ham 
slice, wrap around pineapple and 
fasten with toothpick. Brown in oven. 

* * * 

To salmon loaf add crushed potato 
chips in place of cracker crumbs for 
a treat. 

* * * 

Pour a can of mushroom soup over 
a casserole of scalloped corn that has 
been baked to a golden brown. Bake 
10 minutes more and you have a dish 
with a new look and better flavor. 

* * * 

For scalloped potatoes that are extra 
good cover the raw sliced potatoes 
with a mixture of cream of mushroom 
soup and milk. 

To the white sauce to serve with 
canned vegetables add a pinch of nut¬ 
meg. 

Sprinkle nutmeg on buttered car¬ 
rots, cauliflower, potatoes, spinach and 
beets. 

To measure flour sift into waxed 
paper then spoon into measuring cup, 
heaping it well. Level off with a 
straight-edged knife rather than shak¬ 
ing to keep measurements accurate. 



Pretty housewife Mrs. Dolores Dalzell uses detergents daily — but doesn’t 
take chances with her hands. 


I scrub 1600 sinks 
?ar... but I'm proud of 
my pretty hands l" 


iss, 37f, 65£, $1.15 

(Made in I 
Canada) I 



Dolores Dalzell’s shining home is proof of the good job 
detergents can do. She uses them to scrub over a thousand 
sinks a year. (You scrub that many, too!) 

Without detergents, she’d work much harder. But the 
same detergent action that cuts right through grease, can 
rob her hands (and yours) of natural oils, and leave 
them rough and red. 

Dolores’ solution? After detergents — after any harsh 
soap or cleanser, she smooths pure, white Jergens Lotion 
on right away. 

It penetrates instantly (instead of just “coating” the 
skin) with two softening ingredients used by doctors. 
Except for the way her home sparkles — you’d never 
guess Dolores uses detergents. Her hands are as soft and 
pretty as the day she was married! Use the world’s most 
popular hand care — and keep your hands safe, too! 


Use Jergens Lotion - avoid detergent hands 
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For BABY’S 

Y UPS&* 


Only SINGER offers you 

© types of machines 
to sew ... and save! 


T HE other day a woman friend 
confided that she would like to 
change her coiffure. She had worn 
one style for so long that it seemed 
now to be a distinctive feature with 
her—almost like the hats the late 
Queen Mary wore. We could hardly 
think of her, except as wearing that 
style of hat. 

“I’m afraid that my friends would 
think I was putting on airs if I changed 
the style of dressing my hair, now,” 
she said wistfully. 

There are scores, yes hundreds of 
women, like my friend, who for some 
reason or other continue to wear the 
same hair style year after year. Nor is 
this trait confined to coiffure alone. 
When they buy a new dress, hat or 
coat they contrive to get one as near 
like the old as possible. Or they may 
stay with a given color scheme, for¬ 
getting that years bring changes in 
tone of skin and hair. They do not 
seem to dare to be different. Many 
never try a new shade of powder, lip¬ 
stick, perfume or eye shadow, just for 
the sake of experimenting in effect. 

I do not advocate that we should be 
fashion fanatics, every time someone 
in Paris or New York gets a new 
fashion idea. But how much better it 
would be to change something about 
ourselves every so often, certainly be¬ 
fore it becomes so much a part of us 
that change seems impossible. 

Almost every month, something new 
in the cosmetic line appears on the 
beauty counters in shops throughout 
the country. It may be anything from 
a new foundation cream, guaranteed 
to banish “crow’s feet” to a new lac¬ 
quer “spray net.” Beauticians have 
new techniques as well as new mate¬ 
rials. You are missing out on some of 
these modern improved products, 
often varied to suit different types of 
skin and hair. Talk the matter over 
with the clerk at the counter and make 
a choice—buying in small quantities 
until you find the best for your own 
needs. 

Read and follow the printed direc¬ 
tions of the manufacturer of the 
products. Do not think that because 
you are a busy housewife that you can¬ 
not indulge in the odd little luxury. 

It is best to experiment in trying out 
some of the new beauty aids. You 
may start in a small way and work up 
to a grand change either with com¬ 
plexion or hair. Or you may decide its 
“all or nothing.” In the latter case you 
will likely evoke an immediate re¬ 
sponse from family and friends. If 
you have always worn your hair on 
the upsweep, you are going to feel 
rather silly the first few days after you 
have been given a short cut. If your 
hair is too thick and you have it 
“thinned” and dressed in trim tailored 
flatness, others’ eyes will stare at you. 
Give yourself a chance to get used to 
“the new you” and you won’t be so 
self-conscious when you make the first 
public appearance, after the change. 

Do not heed the various comments 
you will be hearing such as “Oh, I 
liked the old style better,” or “You 
just don’t look like yourself any more.” 
There are always a few select friends 
who will say “You look wonderful,” or 
“You look years younger.” Use your 
own judgment as to what is good. Dare 
to be different once in a while. 


Give Baby's Own Tablets. 
Sweet, simple little tablets. 
Used for over 50 years to 
quickly help relieve minor 
digestive upsets, gas, con¬ 
stipation and fretfulness 
resulting from irregular¬ 
ity at teething time. No 
“sleepy” stuff — no dull- ■ 
ing effect. Get a package \ 
today at your druggist. 


EWOwn 


THE STRAIGHT-NEEDLE 


Smoothest-stitching of all 
straight-needle machines. Many 
other great features. 


THE SWING-NEEDLE 


Finest of all zig-zag machines. 
Specially for decorative (as well 
as straight) sewing. 


SINGER 


AND THE EXCITING SLANT-NEEDLE 


Every Singer* Sewing Ma¬ 
chine comes in a variety of cabi¬ 
nets, beautifully finished to 
satiny perfection in modern or 
period styles. Easy budget terms, 
low down payment. Liberal trade- 
in allowance. 


Needle slants toward you in¬ 
stead of being straight up and 
down. An exclusive patented fea¬ 
ture, makes it easier to see as you 
sew, easier to “feed” fabrics. 
And .... it’s the first full-sized 
machine and portable combined! 


Offers a More Convenient, 
Modernized and Higher-Type Method! 

The modern woman is most enthu¬ 
siastic over the extra advantages of 
Zonitors for complete hygiene in¬ 
cluding internal feminine cleanliness 
— so important to her health, mar¬ 
ried happiness and to combat a most 
unforgivable odor. 

Zonitors are greaseless, stainless 
vaginal suppositories which possess 
the same powerful germ-killing and 
deodorizing properties as famous 
zonite liquid. When inserted, Zonitors 
instantly release this powerful med- 

_ ication and continue to do 

|||PlPiij|| so for hours. Safe to the 
most delicate tissues. Posi- 
tively non-poisonous, non- 

ffl V.. : II Zonitors eliminate odor. 
1 mm The y kill every germ they 

1 mm ^ ouc k and help guard 

g Miffl against infection. While 
it’s not always possible to 
contact all the germs in 
the tract, you can rely on 
Each in Zonitors to kill every 
separate reachable germ. The new- 
via/ er > more convenient and 
highly effective method! 


Centers and Service Cars can 
be found in Canada from coast 
to coast. 

SINGER is the only sewing 
machine made in Canada — 
by Canadian craftsmen — of 
Canadian materials. 


For your protection. 

Singer sells and services 
Kaa»r its sewing machines only 
through its company owned 
Singer Sewing Centers iden¬ 
tified by the big red “S” on 
the window. Singer Sewing 


TODAY! SHOP AT HOME FOR YOUR CHOICE 
OF THESE 3 GREAT SINGERS! MAIL THIS COUPON NOW/ 


Mail to Singer Sewing Machine Company 
at address nearest you: C.G.-24 

201 Kennedy St., Winnipeg, Man. 

20 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ont. 

1109 Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal, Quo. 

Please send me, FREE of charge, the 
Singer catalogue illustrating new models: 


SINGER 

SEWING 

CENTERS 


(Vaginal 

Suppositories) 


^-►NEW! FREE!* 


Send coupon for new book revealing all about 
these intimate physical facts. 

Zonitors, Dept. CG-2541 
Ste. Therese, Quebec 

Name... 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Address 


*A Trade Mark of 
THE SINGER MFG. COj 


PROV. 
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4476 


4543 


4544 


4579 


No. 4544—A father-and-son fashion to make in corduroy for winter, in a 
tartan, jersey or summer cotton. Convertible collar; long or short sleeves; and 
a partial front opening that is extra good for a wool or rayon jersey. For a 
professional look use flat fell seams throughout. Men’s shirt sizes small (32 to 
34), medium (36 to 38), and large (40 to 42). Medium size requires 3 yards 
35-inch or 2 yards 54-inch material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 4543—The boy’s shirt, too, has convertible collar, partial front opening 
and long or short sleeves. Boys’ sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 
requires 1J4 yards 35-inch or 1)4 yards 54-inch material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 3992—A mother-and-daughter fashion. Child’s weskit features square 
neckline, button front. Pattern includes simple-to-make flare skirt. Children’s 
sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. Size 3 requires for weskit and skirt 15a yards 
35-inch material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 4433—Darts at the waist, front and back, and at the shoulder give a 
good fit to the women’s and misses’ weskit. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years, 
40, 42 and 44-inch bust. Size 20 requires 1/s yards 35-inch or 1)4 yards 54- 
inch material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 4476—The matching weskit for the teen-ager has waist darts and 
pockets. Sizes 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. Size 10 requires 1)4 yards 35-inch or 
54-yard 54-inch material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 4582—Matching dresses for mother and daughter have rounded yokes, 
front and back, back neck openings, set-in sleeves and waists to be gathered 
in with a belt. White collars and cuffs give a spic-and-span look. Misses’ and 
junior misses’ sizes 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 18 years. Size 14 requires 5)4 
yards 35-inch or 3)4 yards 44-inch; )4-yard contrast. Price 35 cents. 


No. 4579—Daughter’s dress is in sizes 7, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 
requires 3/4 yards 35-inch or 214 yards 44-inch material; 94-yard contrast. 
Price 35 cents. 


No. 4569—A mix-and-match costume to wear in three ways—the printed 
silk dress alone, the dress with the print-trimmed jacket or wear the skirt and 
jacket as a suit. Dress skirt is slim with tucked waistline and back pleat. 
Darted bodice has cleverly shaped neckline; short sleeves are slashed. Dress 
only is No. 4569. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years, 40 and 42-inch bust. Size 
20 requires 3% yards 36-inch or 25s yards 54-inch material. Price 50 cents. 


4569 


No. 4019—Make the suit in shantung, faille or wool. Slim suit skirt has deep 
pleat at the back. Jacket is fitted close at the waist; the collar tapers to 
nothing at the back of the neck. Suit only is No. 4019. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 
and 20 years. Size 20 requires 4M yards 39-inch or 3)4 yards 54-inch material. 
Contrasting collar trim M-yard. Price 50 cents. 


4019 


State size and number for each pattern ordered. 

Write name and address clearly. 

Note price, to be included with order. 

Order Simplicity patterns from The Country Guide Pattern Service, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, or direct from your local dealer. 
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COUNTRYWOMAN HANDBOOKS 

No. 1—Countrywoman Handbook On Housekeeping_25c 

Kitchen tools and labor savers, home decorating, furniture refinishing, care and 
repair of hardwood and softwood floors, washday shortcuts, pattern reading and 
sewing hints, how to get rid of flies, bugs and beetles, housecleaning aids, etc., 
to mention only a part of the information contained in this splendid book. Price 
only 25c postpaid. 

No. 2—Countrywoman Handbook On Kitchen Planning -. 25c 

Essentials of a well-planned kitchen, proper arrangement of shelving, height of 
working surfaces, use of space, plans for a dumb waiter, shoe storage, and other 
very practical information on linen cupboards, clothes closets, etc. Price only 25c 
postpaid. 

No. 3—Countrywoman Handbook On Foods And Nutrition 25c 

What foods are necessary to secure the proper quantities of vitamins, calories, and 
minerals. Much useful information on canning and cooking. Useful menus and plans 
for meals. The above is just a part of the practical information contained in this 
book. Price only 25c postpaid. 

Order by Number—Send Your Order Direct To: 

THE COUNTRY GUIDE BOOK DEPT. 

WINNIPEG - - - CANADA 



FREE 

RECIPE BOOK 

70 exciting 

cocoa and chocolate recipes 


FRY’S COCONUT COCOA CAKE... 


just one of the many chocolaty-good treats in 
the free FRY’S COCOA recipe book . 


Enjoy new chocolate treats . .. learn new chocolate tricks from this 
37-page illustrated Fry’s Cocoa recipe book. 70 tested recipes for 
rich cakes, smooth frostings, desserts, sauces, beverages — all 
richer-in-chocolate flavor because they’re made with Fry’s. 


Sift together 

lA cups oace-sifted, pastry 
flour 

lA cups sugar 
lH teaspoons baking pow¬ 
der 

A teaspoon baking soda 
6 tablespoons Fry’s Cocoa 


v 


Add 

% cup shortening 
1 cup sour milk or butter¬ 
milk 

Beat 2 minutes 


Add 

A to % cup unbeaten eggs 
(2 large) 

A cup shredded coconut 

Beat 2 minutes. 

Pan Sixe: 2 round layer pans 
8 x 1 A inches. 

Temperature: 350°F (moderate 
oven) 

Time: 30 to 35 minutes. Frost 
with Cocoa Mocha Frosting, 
(see page 3, Fry’s Recipe Book) 



MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 

* Fry-Cadbury, Ltd. 

Dept. C-28 Montreal 

| Please send me a free copy of “70 tested cocoa and | 
chocolate recipes.” 

I NAME.i. •. I 

ADDRESS.:. 

CITY.PROV.. I 


Farm Federation 
Meets 

Continued from page 7 

subsidies. Alas, that the erosion of 
ideas by time and circumstance can¬ 
not always be foreseen! Those were 
the days of relative contentment in 
Canadian agriculture, when the in¬ 
dustry was very largely sustained by 
bulk contracts for major products 
shipped to Britain. As Europe’s dollar 
problem emerged to dominate the 
thinking of all the Western world, the 
bulk contracts fell away. The war¬ 
time consumers’ subsidies in Canada 
likewise disappeared. Prices began to 
rise and inflation took over during the 
inevitable process of adjusting the 
Canadian economy to that of the 
United States, where money was the 
most plentiful of all commodities. The 
Agricultural Prices Support Act, 
which was enacted by Parliament in 
1944, became operative in 1946. Dur¬ 
ing the last eight years, agriculture 
has not only given up its antipathy to 
subsidies, but on the contrary, has 
diligently sought them, in an effort to 
keep farm income in reasonable rela¬ 
tionship with farm costs. 

It is not always easy for human 
beings to act “responsibly and con¬ 
structively,” to quote Mr. Pearson’s 
words. It is, in fact, much easier to 
place the burden on someone else’s 
shoulders, very often the government. 
Hence, there has been a tendency 
since the war to make increasing and 
sometimes unreasonable demands of 
governments. More recently there has 
been a growing realization that self- 
help—to the extent that it can be 
effective—is preferable to government 
assistance, which invariably implies 
control. Thus arises the very wide¬ 
spread discussion of producer mar¬ 
keting boards. The purpose of these is 
to carry on from the self-help of the 
individual and his voluntary co¬ 
operative organizations, to a producer- 
controlled marketing agency, sanc¬ 
tioned by provincial and, where neces¬ 
sary, by federal legislation. In this 
way, the orderly marketing of specific 
commodities produced within a prov¬ 
ince or region would, it is hoped, be 
achieved. 

I T is both fortunate and unfortunate 
that most resolutions are drawn up 
by enthusiasts, and most amendments 
by “second thoughters.” We need 
both those who prod and those who 
caution. One resolution on the sub¬ 
ject of producer-controlled marketing 
boards declared that adequate mar¬ 
keting legislation is of “paramount” 
importance to a permanent national 
agricultural policy. This, of course, 
was carrying enthusiasm to absurd 
lengths, unless production itself should 
be regarded as of no importance. The 
CFA Hog Committee re-worked the 
resolution to reaffirm its support of the 
principle of producer-controlled mar¬ 
keting boards, and urged improved 
legislation to make such marketing 
methods effective. Another resolution 
would have put the CFA on record as 
favoring direct national action for the 
marketing of livestock and livestock 
products, and also, as urging the Fed¬ 
eral government to institute a support 
price policy for all livestock and live¬ 
stock products, and where necessary, 
to accept responsibility for surpluses. 


This, too, was unrealistic, because as 
yet, at least, there is no reason to 
believe that the beef producers of 
British Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba, 
Ontario, or the Maritime Provinces, 
are ready for support prices. In this 
instance, the Hog Committee con¬ 
tented itself with asking for a sup¬ 
port price policy for hogs and hog 
products, and some assistance from 
the government in the disposal of 
surpluses. 

Examples of this kind illustrate very 
clearly the need for a national farm 
organization such as the CFA. If a 
resolution can run the gauntlet of a 
local organization, a provincial fed¬ 
eration, the Eastern or the Western 
Conference (which precedes the CFA 
meeting), a commodity group repre¬ 
sentative of all provinces, and finally, 
the full representative board of the 
CFA itself, it has a good chance of 
possessing substantial merit. 

T HE Beef Producers’ Committee 
concerned itself with the discus¬ 
sion of a program for promoting the 
sale of meat and meat products. It 
brought in a resolution approving the 
principle of a national organization for 
this purpose, and recommended that 
the proposal be studied by member 
organizations. The committee believed 
that a unified program covering beef, 
pork and lamb would be best, and 
thought that provision should be 
made in any promotional organization, 
to eventually cover all three. It also 
favored a voluntary plan, based on a 
levy of five cents per head on cattle 
arriving at public stockyards, or pack¬ 
ing plants. (The idea originated with 
the beef producers of Alberta, who 
are organized, and have been for 
many years, in the Western Stock 
Growers’ Association. Several western 
organizations of cattle producers have 
since supported it. Eventually the 
Canadian Council of Beef Producers 
(Western Section) was formed, one 
of the principal purposes of which 
was to develop on a national basis the 
proposal which was before the CFA 
Beef Committee.) 

The National Poultry Committee of 
the CFA met, as usual, to consider 
poultry resolutions which had been 
submitted from the Eastern or West¬ 
ern Conference. This committee re¬ 
quested that the Federal government 
implement regulations covering the 
grading of eviscerated and cut-up 
poultry, and the inspection and licens¬ 
ing of premises where such poultry is 
produced. It also reiterated a desire 
that a floor price for poultry meats be 
established at the producer level 
across Canada, stipulating 38 cents 
per pound for Grade A chicken over 
five pounds, 27 cents for Grade A 
fowl over five pounds, and 39 cents 
for Grade A turkeys under 18 pounds, 
with other grades in proportion. The 
committee likewise favored a floor 
price for eggs at the producer level, 
and endorsed a uniform floor price 
policy. It believed, however, that the 
present floor price is too low and 
should be increased to 45 cents per 
dozen, into storage. Also, the com¬ 
mittee recommended that the floor 
price levels should be set and an¬ 
nounced by December 1* prior to the 
period of application. 

This committee also reaffirmed sup¬ 
port of the principle of producer-con- 
trolled marketing boards; and favored 
restricted importation of turkeys 
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when turkeys in Canada are in sur¬ 
plus supply. 

The usual policy statement of the 
Dairy Farmers of Canada was pre¬ 
sented to the CFA meeting. Like all 
other statements and reports of com¬ 
mittees, as well as resolutions passed 
by the open meeting, this was subject 
to later review by directors of the 
CFA. 

The Dairy Farmers of Canada urged 
(■-substantial curtailment of unfair com¬ 
petition from butter substitutes, and 
vigorously protested a recent Federal 
government publication suggesting 
that public institutions serve and use 
margarine at mealtime. 

The Dairy Farmers also called at¬ 
tention to the fact that the Federal 
, government policy of supporting but¬ 
ter prices is of benefit both to the 
producer and the consumer. While it 
stabilized prices to the producer, it 
also stabilized retail butter prices 
throughout the year at the support 
► price, plus the cost of handling. 
Dairymen also feel that because they 
operate in a high-cost area and supply 
important foods for the nation, they 
should not be subjected to imports of 
dairy products from countries whose 
cost of production is lower because of 
climatic or other reasons. The Dairy 
Farmers of Canada also favor a 
thorough study of the establishment 
of fluid milk prices by set formula; 
and are likewise recommending full 
discussion by all interested and mem¬ 
ber organizations of the principle of 
stabilization funds. These would be 
developed by means of a percentage 
levy on receipts from the sale of dairy 
products, and would be used to drain 
off surpluses in depressed branches of 
the industry. 


Some 80 or more resolutions came 
forward from the Eastern or Western 
Conference, all of which were of 
necessity considered by the Board of 
Directors, although something more 
than half were first sent to the open 
meeting for discussion. These 80 reso¬ 
lutions covered a very great variety 
of subjects, the mere listing of which 
would be impracticable in an article 
of reasonable length. Here again the 
virtue of a single national organiza¬ 
tion of farmers, lies in the fact that 
not only does it permit agriculture to 
speak with a unified voice to provin¬ 
cial and federal governments and to 
the public, but it brings together both 
the problems of different branches of 
the industry, and the viewpoints of 
the farmers of all provinces. Only in 
some such way can the interests of 
such a widespread and diversified in¬ 
dustry be served to advantage. 


T HE Canadian Federation of Agri¬ 
culture has been one of three 
sponsors of National Farm Radio 
Forum ever since its inception. Presi¬ 
dent Hannam is chairman of the 
National Farm Radio Forum Board, 
and at every convention the Forum 
program is given prominence as an 
important cultural and educational 
medium, especially designed for farm 
folk from coast, to coast in Canada. 
This year, time was provided for a 
demonstration of new ideas which 
have been worked out for use during 
the farm broadcasts. Delegates to the 
meeting also took part in a television 
program, which was shown to the 
gathering at a special evening session. 
Guest speaker on this occasion was 
A. D. Dunton, chairman of the CBC 
Board of Governors. 


The work of the National Film 
Board also has been supported 
strongly by the Federation, and a 
number of films were shown, and reso¬ 
lutions passed, reaffirming the support 
of the CFA for the work of the film 
board. 

The report of the secretary, Colin 
G. Groff, was, as usual, a fairly com¬ 
plete review of the work of the CFA 
central office in Ottawa for the year 
past. It revealed a very great deal of 
work about which individual members 
of the CFA seldom hear anything. 
They may, however, have occasion to 
benefit from its results if, for example, 
a presentation to the Board of Trans¬ 
port Commissioners, or to the Tariff 
Board on some agricultural problem, 
bears fruit. Representations to govern¬ 
ment departments, whether of agri¬ 
culture, trade and commerce, or 
finance, are frequent throughout the 
year. Membership of the CFA in the 
International Federation of Agricul¬ 
tural Producers keeps Canadian 
farmers in touch with what farm 
organizations in other countries are 


The farmer: a handyman, with a 
sense of humus. 


doing. Fairly frequent communication 
with the National Farmers’ Union of 
England and Wales, contact with the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, and attendance 
at its general conferences, keeps the 
CFA up to date with respect to the 
work of raising the level of food pro¬ 
duction in underdeveloped countries, 
and other programs of FAO. 

In addition to participation in the 
National Advisory Committee to the 
Minister of Agriculture at Ottawa, 
the CFA is also represented on the 
National Manpower Council and on 
the Employment Commission of Can¬ 
ada, as well as on the International 
Labor Organization. All of these 
duties and responsibilities, to say 
nothing of the distribution of informa¬ 
tion and the maintenance of good 
public relations, keeps the head office 
staff of seven, very busy. 

Expenditures by the CFA last year 
amounted to $69,600. Of this amount, 
$30,000 was required for salaries, 
nearly $17,000 for contributions to 
National Farm Radio Forum, IFAP 
and the Canadian Council of Boys 
and Girls Club Work, and nearly 
$8,000 for travelling expenses. In¬ 
cluded also, were $1,600 for conven¬ 
tion expenses last year, and light and 
rent amounting to $3,100. V 



“I’d be glad to let you talk to my wife, 
Mrs. Wilson, but I’m expecting an 
important call in about an hour.” 



PLAN now to go Greyhound to the mild Pacific Coast! 
Liberal choice of routes . . . convenient schedules . . . stop¬ 
overs when you wish . . . return on ONE TICKET at the 
same LOW PRICE! 

To 


VANCOUVER 


From 


Calgary . 

$29.85 

( 

Saskatoon _ ' 

Edmonton 

34.95 

Regina .. 

Lethbridge 

31.59 

Moose Jaw _ 

Medicine Hat_ 

37.05 

North Battleford _ 

Fort Macleod .. 

29.85 

Yorkton _ 


$47.25 

48.45 

48.40 

44.90 

52.35 


TICKETS ON SALE TO APRIL 10 
RETURN LIMIT APRIL 15 



For fares, schedule information and colorful 
travel folders . . . contact your local agent. 


GREYHOUND 


"The FRIENDLY Way to Travel" 


COMPANIONS 
ON THE PANTRY SHELF 

SUNNY BOY 
CEREAL 

Tasty, economical — the 
hearty breakfast that takes 
you through to noon. 


Pancake Flour 

For special treats—invit¬ 
ing pancakes, waffles, 
doughnuts, muffins, etc. t 

SAVE COUPONS FOR PREMIUMS 

Write for free premium list to Premium Dept. 

BYERS FLOUR MILLS 

CAMROSE, ALBERTA 




ROSEBUD 

(READY-MIX) 


-LONESOME?- 

Beautiful Girls, All Types 

Thousands anxious to meet you. Our 
system is new and different. Tell us about 
yourself. We'll send our free information 
in machine-sealed letter. Nation's Largest. 

HELP COMPANY CLUB 

4SE4-CG Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois 


RHEUMATIC PAIN 

May Keep YOU From Working! 

•'This winter I had to quit work because 
of rheumatic pain," writes Mr. T. 
Glofcheskie, Wilno, Ont. "I became fear¬ 
ful of being laid up as on a previous 
occasion with rheumatic pain. My pain 
became increasingly severe and spread 
from hip to ankle. Out of bed, the leg felt 
cold as though in cold water, so I stayed 
in bed. A friend persuaded me to take 
T-R-C’s and I’m glad I did. In a short 
while I was relieved of my pain arid was 
soon on the job again.” 

Don’t suffer from Rheumatic or Arth¬ 
ritic pain. Take Templeton's T-R-C’s— 
Canada’s Largest-selling proprietary 
medicinSTCL bring quick relief from such 
Pain. Qnjy 65c, $1.35 at druggists. t-s7< 


NO MORE 

“HARD WATER RASH” 



We have a 
DIAMOND 
Water Softener 


r SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 


A DIAMOND Water Softener 
removes the minerals that 
couse "hard water rash!' 
Soft water cuts the work ir 
laundering and dishwoshin 


HKOSH FILTER &. SOFTENER 

CO. (CANADA) LTD. 
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Tales Told by Totem Poles 

The vanishing art of a vanishing race 
tells the history of long-gone days 

by NAN SHIPLEY 


W ITH only the crudest stone and 
bone tools, the early Indians of 
the Pacific northwest coast 
left a historical record of their daily 
life. It took the form of a native art 
not found anywhere else in the world, 
the totem pole. 

In the Indian language the word 
totem is synonymous with the English 
noun emblem and signifies a family 
coat-of-arms, a crest or flag. Because 
many of these poles were topped with 
a certain tribe’s totem, such as the 
bear, whale, beaver or raven, all are 
referred to generally as totem poles. 

Actually there are many types of 
poles. One is the mortuary, topped 
with a spirit or animal-shaped box 
to contain the ashes of a cremated 
chieftain—a custom that disappeared 
with the arrival of the missionary. The 
elaborately carved shorter poles served 
as house-posts for some dignitary. The 
most common type to be found today, 
and the one that arouses the most 
speculation and admiration, is the 
true totem. These record some event 
of importance in the daily life of the 
Indians that inhabited the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, British Columbia 



Totem poles and house beams (lower 
left), at Ketchikan. 


creatures and spirits that many poles 
honor. Nevertheless, to one with a 
smattering of knowledge regarding 
the folklore of the Pacific west coast 
natives, the tales told by these poles 
appear clear and quite wonderful. 


and Alaska. 

Many totem poles have been re¬ 
moved from their original homes and 
set up at such tourist haunts as Jasper, 
and Stanley Park in Vancouver. The 
finest specimens, however, are still to 
be found in their native habitat, par- 


The Boy totem found in the weed- 
grown Indian village of Saxman, near 
Ketchikan, almost shouts the story of 
a youngster, who, while fishing, 
dropped his line and when he reached 
into the water was grasped by a giant 
clam. The boy drowned before his 



rescuer could release him, and his 
wealthy father had a tall pole carved 
to commemorate the tragic story. 

The Three Bears pole in the 
| same vicinity shows three cubs 
y descending in answer to their 
P mother’s call, a disagreeable face 
carved at the base. The eagle 
topping the pole signifies the tribe 
or family for whom the pole was 
carved. 

Another pole holds only one 
figure, a huge bear; and ascend¬ 
ing the pole are his large foot¬ 
prints. This tells the story of a 
bear that shared a mountaintop 
with a family striving to escape 
the flood, who watched the 
animal’s approach with great 
apprehension. 

One of the first things dis¬ 
covered about Indian legends 
all across America is that their 
ancient history contains a coun¬ 
terpart of the Christian biblical 
flood. A great many poles have 
been carved to honor gods and 
supernatural creatures that aided 
or rescued various tribes during 
this grave period. Chief among 
them is -the raven. It seems that 
prior to the flood this bird was 
snow white, but when he saw 
that the waters had covered all, 
even swallowing the sun, the 
raven braved that god’s fierce 
heat and saved the sun, who, of 
course, in gratitude dried up the 
earth. The raven’s plumage was 
burned black in the rescue. Even 


ticularly at Ketchikan, Wrangall, 
Prince Rupert, Sitka, Kitwanga and 
many other places. Very little 
carving is being done today; yli 

certainly not on the grand scale 
common to the last century and 
as far back as 1790, when sailors 0, 

visiting Vancouver Island made 0 

sketches of the highly decorated • 
poles of all sizes that they saw 
there. 

The British Columbia govern¬ 
ment is now making an attempt 
to safeguard the poles. Many ^ 

have been salvaged, repaired | 

and repainted, and placed in & 

public parks. To perpetuate this <2j 

art on the Queen Charlotte ^ 

Islands, the argelite or slate Jjfit 

found there, and nowhere else 
in the world, is protected by law »A 

so the Indians who still wish to W 1 

< arve, may obtain it readily. fVi 

Miniature totem poles fashioned 
of this material are in great de- 3 
maud during the tourist season. 

To truly appreciate the totem ' ,M 
poles — the three-inch argelite’ 73 
you may receive as a gift, or the yl 
60-foot column you may glimpse J|*ij 
through a train window — it is a* 
necessary to understand what fa 

they say. Many of the present 
day Indians claim that they can¬ 
not read old totem poles. Per- t'h 
haps they are only reluctant and 7 , 
embarrassed by the mythical jhjji 

Excellent totem pole at Prince ' *' 
Rupert, with human figure at top 

holding tomahawk. V l 

, - ^i£M 


today a Pacific coast Indian will not 
destroy the raven, which may account 
for the surprising fact that very few 
small songbirds are to be found in 
this area. 

U SUALLY the erection of a totem 
pole was attended with great 
ceremony and feasting; and because 
of their great cost, only the most 
prominent and powerful families could 
indulge. Hieroglyphics at the back of 
some poles show 290 blankets paid to 
the carver, at a time when blankets 
were currency with a value perhaps 
equivalent to two dollars. 

The procedure was roughly as fol¬ 
lows. A chieftain would relate his 
story, or the account of some incident 
he wished to preserve as a tangible 
document, to an expert carver, who 
would, with the aid of slaves and 
lesser craftsmen, procure a fine cedar 
tree, carve the pole and finally erect 
it. This work might take six months 
or longer. Usually the pole was kept 
covered or hidden from the villagers 
until its erection. Then the chieftain 
would issue invitations to surrounding 
tribes to be present on the gala 
occasion. . 


After the bark was removed, the 
pole was flattened on one side and 
carving started at the top. Usually a 
rough outline was first made by the 
expert, often on three sides, then the- 
detail worked in with shell knives and 
other primitive tools. Colors were 1 
obtained from materials at hand — 
white from burned shells, blues and 
greens from copper-stained clays. The 
pigments were fixed by the use of fish 
oil and salmon roe, and were used to- 
enhance the eyes and mouths of the 
carved figures. 

Today no such romance or hardship 
enters into the carving of a totem pole. 
Carvers who still work at this primi¬ 
tive art use modern paint pots and 
steel-edged tools, attempt no large 
poles, and usually contract out to 
some businessman, parks board or 
museum, as touch-up and repair men. 

But as long as the totem pole re¬ 
mains, the story and glory of a vanish¬ 
ing people will live. Visitors will 
continue to come from all corners of 
the globe for a glimpse into the past, 
carved into wood by a race who were 
so sensitive to beauty that they sur¬ 
rounded themselves with many faith¬ 
ful reproductions of nature and life 
as they found it. V 


Hobbies 
Can Be Useful 

This Saskatchewan hobbyist was able to prove that 
men lived on the prairies 10,000 to 25,000 years ago 


by JOHN J. LENTSCH 

D O you collect things—antiques, 
stamps, buttonhooks, or mugs, 
perhaps? Well, how old is your 
oldest and probably your most prized 
possession? One hundred years? Two 
hundred? What would you say to an 
antique 25,000 years old? 

When Kenneth H. Jones came from 
Mortlake, England, to Mortlach, Sas¬ 
katchewan, as a young man years ago, 
he never thought that he would have 
such treasures as these old, old arti¬ 
facts of dead and gone ages in this 
country’s past. He was trained as a 
cabinetmaker, and though he likes 
doing an expert job on a kitchen 
cabinet, his hobby is the center of 
interest. He has been collecting arti¬ 
facts for 35 years now, since his first 
find in 1918. 

Artifacts are the tools made by the 
aborigines to carry on their everyday 
needs of living. This living, in most 
cases, amounted to hunting, cooking 
and making clothes and shelters. 
Their tools were necessarily made of 
stone, or bone. It was for these that 
Ken (Casey) Jones has tramped hun¬ 
dreds of miles over an area that never 
took him. farther than seven miles 
from his home. 

How did this man, a carpenter, 
become interested in archaeology? To 
“Casey” Jones it is simply a matter 
of being alive and awake to every¬ 
thing about you. Said Mr. Jones— 

“One evening, just after supper, I 
was walking home from some carpen¬ 
ter work I was doing in the country, 
eyes to the road, when I saw an odd 
stone. It was a perfectly shaped point 
(arrowhead or spearhead); my first 
find.” He pointed up to where about 
150 points hung in a neat arrange¬ 
ment under glass in a large picture 


frame. “There it is. The corner one 
at the top, right side.” 

OOKING about the walls of his 
house you would be amazed by 
his collection. Painstakingly, he has 
arranged his finds in picture frames 
in wheel-like formations, in rows, in 
squares, in geometrical designs of 
various types. That’s the artist in him. 
(He does fine portraits of Indians in 
oils—another branch into which this 
hobby has led him.) He has show¬ 
cases, tables, cupboards, small boxes, 
big cartons — all filled with points — 
all artifacts or tools of ancient man 
on the prairies. When asked how 
many of these he had, he thought-for 
a moment then said, “About 20,000. 
Oh, easily that! Probably a lot more.” 
All these he has collected within a 
radius of seven miles from his home. 
One of the best of his points he found 
within half a block of his house in 
town. 

Points are stone arrowheads, spear¬ 
heads or missiles that ancient peoples 
used as weapons. These are commonly 
called arrowheads. A visit with Mr. 
Jones, who explains and shows his col¬ 
lection, is as educational as a univer¬ 
sity summer course. Besides points, he 
will show you a large number of other 
artifacts such as hide scrapers, chop¬ 
pers, beads, awls, knives. All these are 
of stone. 

But what about those 25,000-year- 
old finds? In 1926, near the little town 
of Folsom, New Mexico, the remains 
of an ancient bison were being exca¬ 
vated. This type of bison (Bison 
taylori) had been extinct for thou¬ 
sands of years. Excavators came upon 
a flint point in the clay surrqunding 
a rib bone of the animal. Others were 
similarly found. That meant but one 
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• "FEATHER-LIGHT” STEERING 

Recirculatory "ball type"—27:1 ratio. 
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POWERED RIGHT- PRICED RIGHT 

FORDSON MAJOR DIESEL 


One of these days you’re going to 
decide it’s costing too much to keep 
your old tractor working. When you 
do, and before you buy any tractor, 
be sure to see and compare the 
^Fordson Major Diesel. You’ll agree 
' that never before has so much value 


been offered in a farm tractor. 


LOWEST COST PER HORSEPOWER WITH FORDSON MAJOR 


Ask your Ford Tractor Dealer for 
the official drawbar and belt horse¬ 
power tests of the Fordson Major 
Diesel. Then divide each of these 
figures into the cost price of the 
Major. This will give you the cost 
per unit of drawbar horsepower or 


belt-horsepower. Now, do the same 
for any other similarly-equipped 
diesel tractor—you’ll find the 
Fordson Major costs less per horse¬ 
power than any of them. The lowest- 
cost diesel tractor power you can 
buy is Fordson Major Diesel. 


FORDSON MAJOR OFFERS MORE ADVANCED FEATURES 


• FULL 3-4 PLOW POWER • 2 NEW OVERHEAD VALVE ENGINES 

Ask your Ford Tractor Dealer to show you A full diesel with five-bearing crankshaft, 
the Nebraska test reports just completed, wet cylinder sleeves, forced-feed lubrication. 
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Lifts and lowers mounted equipment. 
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Lye Helps 
Many Ways 
In Farmhouse 


There are dozens of ways in 
which lye speeds and eases 
work for the farmer's wife. 
Four of these are outlined 
below: 

CLOGGED DRAINS - 

These are a nuisance, unsanitary, 
and if neglected will result in costly 
plumber's bills. To unblock bad 
stoppages, put 3 tablespoons of 
Gillett's Lye down drain, followed 
by a cup of hot water, allow to 
stand. Repeat if necessary. To keep 
drains free-flowing pour down two 
tablespoons of lye each week, fol¬ 
lowed by a cup of water. 

CLEANING STOVES 

Lye is the natural enemy of greasy 
dirt that can gather and cake on 
and in stoves. To speed cleaning: 
scrub with a stiff brush and a solu¬ 
tion of 2 tablespoons of lye to a 
gallon of water. 

OUTHOUSES - 

Sprinkle in half a cup of Gillett's 
Lye once a week. Helps dissolve 
contents and remove odors. Scrub 
premises with solution of 3 table¬ 
spoons per pail of water. Keeps out¬ 
houses spotless, sanitary, fly-free. 

SOAP- 

First quality soap can be made for 
about \<t a big bar with lye. For 
best directions, see the label on 
the Gillett's Lye tin. 


GLF-203 I 

•-• 



Specially formulated for babies I 
Breaks up phlegm—eases wheezing, 



SEND 
FOR THIS 


EREE! 


Make money. Know how to break and 
train horses. Write today Sot this book 
FREE, together with special offer of 
a course in Animal Breeding. If you 
are interested in Galting and Riding the saddle 
horse, check here ( ) Do it today — now. 

BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 572 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 



Get Nature's Remedy 
at your drugstore. They give 
overnight, gentle relief! All vegetable , 
NR TONIGHT-TOMORROW ALL RIGHT 


TABLETS 25l 
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Kenneth H. Jones, with part of his large collection of Indian and other relics, 


thing: these points belonged to man 
who inhabited America when these 
extinct animals existed, thousands of 
yeays ago. They set the time at be¬ 
tween 10,000 and 25,000 years. 

R. JONES is a methodical man 
and has been in the habit of 
dating his finds. About 1928, while 
reading some literature on the subject, 
he came across an account of the 
Folsom points. Believing that he might 
have a similar point, he wrote to the 
Smithsonian Institute in Washington, 
D.C., sending a rubbing of his point, 
as one might make a rubbing of a 
coin. In short order he not only had 
a reply but the reply was brought by 
Dr. Edgar B. Howard, University of 
Pennsylvania, and Dr. H. H. Roberts 
of the Smithsonian Institute. It was 
then discovered that Mr. Jones had 
found his “Folsom” point in 1924, two 
years before the find at Folsom, New 
Mexico. 

The people of Mortlach, Saskatche¬ 
wan, are living in an area loaded with 
the history of the past and “Casey” 
Jones has been instrumental in bring¬ 
ing some of it to light. Whatever has 
been the story of these early people. 


the Indians, the aborigines of the 
prairies, and those aborigines now 
known as Folsom man, who were here 
before the Indians—the history of their 
cultures is being pieced together 
slowly today, thousands of years after 
some of them have vanished from the 
earth. To men like Kenneth H. Jones, 
the fragments of their culture that 
have been left behind are providing 
a fascinating study. 

Many people on the prairies have 
stooped down to pick up one of these 
relics from the past, an antique that 
tells a story of early life on our own 
land. To those who have found their 
first artifact, a fascinating hobby has 
already touched them and their work¬ 
shop can be all the old river banks 
and beds, the old lake shores, or 
dried-up lake bottoms, which are 
potential areas of artifact wealth. So 
the next time you go out for a walk 
over the prairie, study the physical 
features of your area for probable 
Indian camp sites, or places that may 
have been good buffalo feeding 
grounds: for with one more find, the 
artifacts will get you and keep your 
eyes turned to the ground. V 



Mushrooms Are 
Big Business 

In British Columbia mushroom growing is well 
organized, profitable, and highly specialized 


by P. W. LUCE 

USHROOMS are big business in 
British Columbia. There is 
probably more of this edible 
fungus eaten in the coast cities than in 
any other place of comparable size on 
the continent. 

Scores of men and women are en¬ 
gaged in the business, but the public 
associates only one name with the 
handling of mushrooms. That is W. 
T. Money, who heads an organization 
that sprouted from his activities. No 
matter whether the product is bought 
in a little corner grocery store in a 
paper bag, or supplied to a trans¬ 
pacific airplane for consumption on a 
journey to Australia, it’s labelled 
“Money’s Mushrooms.” 

Nobody else sells mushrooms in Van¬ 
couver, Victoria, Nanaimo, New West¬ 
minster, or smaller towns on island or 
mainland. The growers turn their 
product over to Mr. Money, and they 
get their money at the end of every 
month. The handlers get a fair profit, 
and everybody seems to be satisfied. 


In 1929 “Bill” Money had 500 feet 
of mushroom beds in his basement 
and didn’t know too much about what 
he was doing. He was barely getting 
by. 

At present, Mr. Money sells more 
than half a million pounds of mush¬ 
rooms a year. Some are sold fresh and 
some are canned, but all are a picked 
lot. Seconds are thrown into the dis¬ 
card, even if there is never quite 
enough to supply the market. 

The price in Vancouver is around 
70 cents a pound. It varies somewhat 
in the other cities, and is rather higher 
in the towns, but the price is not con¬ 
sidered high for a luxury food. 

“Bill” Money started his business 
career as a bank clerk in Winnipeg, 
and tired of it in 1921. He came to 
Vancouver and invested in a bakery 
business, which he sold seven years 
later. He had become interested in 
mushrooms. 

At that time, and for many years 
before, the sale of mushroom spawn 



had been a money-maker on the 
Pacific coast. Alluring advertisements 
urged anybody with a few dollars to 
go in for mushroom growing, and an 
attractive booklet was given away with 
every pound of spawn. Nothing was 
said about the difficulties of heating, 
fertilization, soil material, or anything 
else. The customer was left to find 
these things out for himself. 

If the sale of mushroom spawn 
wasn’t a skin game, it missed it by a 
very narrow margin. Probably 99 per 
cent of those who bought gained some 
experience, but lost their money. In 
the language of the day, they were 
easy marks. 


W . T. MONEY didn’t know any 
more than the other fellow, but' 
he had the rare attribute of enthusi¬ 
asm, and he had enough money to 
carry on for a considerable while. He 
started in with the wrong kind of 
spawn and put it in unsuitable beds in 
adverse temperatures: but he did grow 
some mushrooms and, more important,' 
he found a market for them in hotels 
and railway dining cars. 

The year 1929 was a bad period in 
which to start a luxury business, and 
conditions got worse in 1930. All the 
same, many mushroom growers per¬ 
sisted in their efforts, many of them 
because they had time on their hands 
and no prospects of a worthwhile job. 
The market became glutted. Very few 
could afford mushrooms, anyway, in 
the depression years. 

Because he was aggressive and a 
good salesman, “Bill” Money was able * 
to make a small profit. He established 
a reputation as a man who could talk 
dining-room managers into putting 
mushrooms on their menus, and in 
time the other growers got into the 
practice of consulting him on their 
difficulties. Money didn’t know very 
much, but he did know more than 
most of the others, and he had sound ■ 
ideas. 

Early in 1931, Mr. Money called a 
meeting of the growers and suggested 
that all the crop be pooled and mar¬ 
keted under his own name, that he be 
appointed general manager and do all 
the buying of spawn, fertilizer, con- ' 
tainers, and so on, and that the returns 
be divided, pro rata, at the end of 1 
the month. 

The mushroom men discussed the 
proposal for several hours, and finally 
agreed. Nearly all the growers came 
into the syndicate immediately. The ■ 
remainder came in shortly after, or 
eventually got out of business. I 

James Gahm, a Pennsylvanian who 
had spent a lifetime growing mush¬ 
rooms, was imported as a technical 
expert and given a salary to provide 
individual instruction and correct * 
errors. His advice was so good that, 
five years later, a small cannery had 
to be bought to take care of the 
surplus, and a new and steady business 
was developed. 

French mushrooms were flooding 
world markets in 1939, and there was 
not enough demand for the British 
Columbia product. Sixty thousand 
pounds had to be dumped into the 
Fraser River, but enough revenue 
came in to keep the growers in busi¬ 
ness, though on a reduced scale. 


The war saved the situation. There 
were no more French mushrooms. The 
increasing demand had to be met by 
the British Columbia supply, which is 
never quite big enoug^i—a condition 
which is reasonably satisfactory to the 
growers. 
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A mushroom farm near Vancouver 
s no longer merely a few yards of 
sarth in a basement. It is a big in¬ 
vestment. It costs anywhere from 
^25,000 to $30,000 to set up in busi¬ 
ness, plus the investment in trucks, 
ractors, heating equipment, electric 
fans, tools, and so on. Special soil 
thermometers have to be used, and 
these cost a tidy sum. 

The company maintains an office 
jind a packinghouse in Vancouver, 
where a large staff sorts and packs the 
jnushrooms and sends them out to 
groceries, hotels, restaurants, summer 
resorts, steamships, railway dining 
cars, and to the airport. Most of the 
big cities from Winnipeg west get 
.their mushrooms from Vancouver, and 
the retail price is not much higher. It 
has gone down 50 per cent from what 
it was when “Bill” Money started in, 
at $1.40 a pound. 

Growing mushrooms is such a spe¬ 
cialized business that Mr. Money 
^doesn’t advise the average man to go 
in for it. Those really interested, he 
says, should work six months, or a 
year, for somebody else, before ven¬ 
turing their capital. By that time 
they’ll know whether they like it or 
not. If they don’t like it, that’s a good 
time to quit. 

“Bill” Money, himself, likes it as a 
business, and he likes it as a profit- 
maker, too. / V 





Some Plants 
Like Darkness 


Scientists now divide 
plants into short-night 
and long-night types 


P RODUCERS of sugar cane in the 
tropics have trouble preventing 
the stalks from flowering too 
soon. They want long stalks instead 
of flowers. In the fall, conditions are 
just right for flowering. Consequently, 
tropical sugar-cane producers use a 
little artificial lighting in the middle 
of the night for two or three weeks 
each fall, to prevent flowering. 

Wheat is just the opposite, or nearly 
so. Wheat flowers only when the 
period of darkness in each 24 hours 
is relatively short, and will not flower 
even under ideal temperature condi¬ 
tions where the dark period is as long 
as 15 hours. Other crops such as bar¬ 
ley, rye, beets and spinach, as well as 
certain weeds which flower in the 
summer, belong in the same class. 
They are called short-night plants. The 
opposite type, or long-night plants are 
hemp, some of our weeds that flower 
in the fall and such flowers as poin- 
settia and chrysanthemum. 

Nearly everyone has known for a 
long time that light is important in the 
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£sso 

MULTIPURPOSE 

GREASE 



NOW...one grease, specially 
made for eyery moving part 
on every piece of equipment 
on your farm 

New Esso Multipurpose is formulated to coat 
metal surfaces with a tacky layer of grease 
that stays put. It strings out to seal bearings 
from the damaging action of water and dirt 
... gives you smoother running equipment... 
adds to the life of every machine you use. 


CHECK THESE 
ADVANTAGES: 


» One grease, saves 
time, saves bother, saves 
money in the long run. 


S' Esso Multipurpose 
Grease gives better all¬ 
round lubrication than 
any one regular grease. 


£SSO MULTIPURPOSE GREASE IS 


a chassis grease 


roller bearing grease 


Protective dust col¬ 
lar keeps out dirt and 
moisture, eliminates a 
major cause of bearing 
wear. 


universal joint grease 


water pump grease ALL IN ONE ! 

Whether it’s a heavily loaded, high speed 
bearing or a spring shackle, exposed to water 
and dirt, Esso Multipurpose Grease gives 
money-saving protection. 


It’s easy to use in 
ordinary grease guns. 
Stays soft in cool weather. 


PRODUCTS 


PRODUCTS 


ALWAYS LOOK TO IMPERIAL FOR THE BEST 
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Red rose 


TEA 

is good tea 


growth of plants. We know that plants 
use light to make food, by a process 
which is called photosynthesis. Every¬ 
one has seen plants that have bent to¬ 
ward the light. This process is called 
phototropism. Until recently, however, 
we have not known too much about 
the exact effect of light in controlling 
such plant characteristics as flowering. 

More than 30 years ago two USDA 
scientists found that in Maryland, 
tobacco flowered only when the daily 
light period was kept short. They 
thought this was due to something 
which happened during the daytime, 
and named this type of occurrence 
photoperiodism. Then they called cer¬ 
tain plants short-day plants and others, 
long-day plants. 

More recently, it has been learned 
that it is more correct to call plants 
short-night or long-night plants than 
to classify them by the length of day. 
This was discovered when scientists 
found that if they broke the dark 
period with artificial lighting, even for 
a short time, they could either prevent 
the flowering of long-night plants or 
cause short-night plants to flower. The 
fact is that wheat, which is a short- 
night plant, flowers in our climate be¬ 
cause the nights are short during its 
period of growth. 

Our plant breeders require several 
years—about 12—to produce a new 


variety of wheat, if only one crop i: 
grown each year. This time can b( 
shortened by growing three crops ii 
one year, of which two are grown ii 
the greenhouse under artificial light. I 
is now known that the artificial light i 1 
required to shorten the period of dark 
ness and cause the flowers to bloon 
out of season. 

Scientists have gone further that 
this, and instead of using white light 
which is a mixture of all colors of th( 
spectrum, they have tried the separati 
colors. Red light was most effective 
By using it on long-night soybeans foi 
less than 30 seconds in the middle of 
the 14-hour dark period, they were 
able to prevent flowering. Red light 
also proved to be most effective in 
causing short night plants like wheat 
to flower, if it was applied near the 
middle of the dark period. 

Curiously enough, infra-red light 
has exactly the opposite effect of red 
light, and this has been proved true, 
not only with respect to.flowering, but 
seed germination as well. 

These discoveries about the effect 
on plant behavior of the amount of 
darkness, will no doubt prove to be 
extremely valuable in the future; and 
it is even now known that reproduction 
in goats, turkeys and some other 
species of animals -depends on night 
length. V 
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COUNTRYWOMAN HANDBOOKS 

No. 1—Countrywoman Handbook On Housekeeping_25c 

Kitchen tools and labor savers, home decorating, furniture refinishing, care and 
repair of hardwood and softwood floors, washday shortcuts, pattern reading and 
sewing hints, how to get rid of flies, bugs and beetles, housecleaning aids, etc., 
to mention only a part of th^ information contained in this splendid book. Price 
only 25c postpaid. 

No. 2—Countrywoman Handbook On Kitchen Planning 25c 

Essentials of a well-planned kitchen, proper arrangement of shelving, height of 
working surfaces, use of space, plans for a dumb waiter, shoe storage, and other 
very practical information on linen cupboards, clothes closets, etc. Price only 25c 
postpaid. 

No. 3—Countrywoman Handbook On Foods And Nutrition 25c 

What foods are necessary to secure the proper quantities of vitamins, calories, and 
minerals. Much useful information on canning and cooking. Useful menus and plans 
for meals. The above is just a part of the practical information contained in this 
book. Price only 25c postpaid. 

Order by Number—Send Your Order Direct To: 

THE COUNTRY GUIDE BOOK DEPT. 

WINNIPEG ■ ■ CANADA 



. . . even ii you don't know 
a single note of music now! 


I MAGINE! Even if you never dreamed you could play 
. . . you can soon surprise your friends with your 
musical ability. No special talent or previous training 
needed. Spend just a few minutes a day—and only a 
few cents per lesson. Teach yourself to play piano, 
guitar, accordion, whatever instrument you choose. 
Make amazingly rapid progress because you start right 
out playing real pieces by note. No boring exercises to 
do. Over 900.000 people have chosen this 
easy home study method. 

FREE BOOK and FREE LESSON- 
SAMPLE. See actual proof that YOU 
can play. Mail coupon for FREE BOOK 
and Lesson-Sample to: U.S. School of 
Music, Studio 752, Port Washington, 

N.Y. 56th successful year. 


U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Studio 752, Port Washington, N.Y, 

Please send me Free Book and free Lesson-Sample. 

I'm interested in playing (name instrument) .— 

[ ] I do [ ] I do NOT—have instrument now. 

N ame... 

(please print) 



“WESTFALIA” 


ALL ELECTRIC AND 
HAND CREAM 
SEPARATORS 



• All rust-proof 

• All nickel 
plated 

• Closest 
skimmers 

• Outstanding 
beauty and 
performance 

• Built to 
last a 
lifetime. 

Truly the 
World's Best— 
and your Best 
Buy. 

500 lbs. separa¬ 
tor complete. 

$179.50 

Same, tinned, 

$139.50 

"DOMO" and "WESTFALIA" 


hand separators $29.95 and up. 


See our dealer or write to: 

G. A. DeFEHR & SONS LTD. 


78 Princess St. 
Winnipeg 


10970—84th St. 
Edmonton 


When Writing To Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 


Addreu. 


Sketch Pac) Out-ojj-'Doo'is 

Ao. 24 in series—by CLARENCE TILLENIUS 



T HE Canada Lynx, though hun¬ 
dreds of stories have been written 
about him, is an animal which few 
people ever have the chance to see. 
His home is the deep evergreen forest 
or thickly wooded areas. He hunts by 
night and above all, avoids the neigh¬ 
borhood of men. 

Few among our wild animals have 
a face so striking and distinctive. The 
pale grey fur is set off by jet black 
ear-tufts and the striking black and 
white ruff. The eyes of the lynx are 
unforgettable. Pale yellow-green or 
amber, those eyes follow your every 
move with such uncanny, deadly in¬ 
tensity, that after you have looked at 
them for a few minutes you will, from 
sheer force of suggestion, glance over 
your shoulder to make sure that an¬ 
other lynx is not sneaking up on you 
from behind. 


Once, I was at work on a story 
illustration which showed a lynx 
crouched snarling, with narrowed, 
eyes. A friend looking over the draw¬ 
ings, a man with much experience of 
wild animals, remarked that a lynx 
when preparing to attack, instead of 
narrowing his eyes, opens them wider 
—and so he does. He will, when irri¬ 
tated, knead his forepaws up and 
down and continually shift his hind 
paws as though getting in a better 
position to spring. 

To draw, they are very much like 
other cats. The head is small in pro¬ 
portion to the body. The paws are 
enormous. The hind legs are long so 
that the hindquarters are higher than 
the shoulders. You have not really 
seen jumping until you see a lynx 
tramp once or twice and then care¬ 
lessly leap straight up to a tree branch, 
perhaps eight feet above his head. 
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# Ike Go unity 

“I promise to do my best. 

To do my duty to God 
And the Queen, 

To keep the Law of the Wolf Cub Pack, 

And to do a good turn to somebody every day." 

► rr\HIS is, in effect, the promise made by a boy or girl who wishes to 

1 become a Girl Guide, a Boy Scout, a Brownie or a Wolf Cub. What a 

* splendid solemn promise it is and how much peace and good will is made by 
the hoys and girls who live up to their promise! Guide and Scout troops are 
found throughout the world: in Australia, Belgium, Denmark, Egypt, Italy, 
France, Inffia, The Netherlands, United States and Sweden to mention just a 
few. Queen Elizabeth ivas a member of the Girl Guides in London. On Feb- 

► many 22, Guides and Scouts hold a ceremony known as Thinking Day or 
Founders Day, for it is the birthday of the founding of their organization by 
Lord and Lady Baden-Powell. On this day they think about Guides and Scouts 
in other countries. They study carefidly at least one country in order to under¬ 
stand the people of that country better. 

The Boy Scout and Girl Guide movement was first started by Lord Baden- 
Powell of London, England, in 1907. As a boy he loved camping, hiking and 

* boating. When he grew up he became a soldier and during the Boer War he 
and a small band of soldiers were surrounded in a village by a large enemy 
force. He was able to hold out until relief came by carefully organizing all 
those who could help. Baden-Powell used the boys of the village as first-aid 
attendants, messengers and to handle other jobs. From this experience he got 
some of his first ideas for scouting. 

The program of scouting and guiding helps make boys and girls more 
dependable and self-reliant. Besides a fine 
indoor program in winter they have good, times 
hiking, camping and swimming during the 
summer months. 




Splinters 

by Mary Grannan 

HERE,” said Judy’s father, as he 
put down the hammer, “my work 
bench is finished. How do you like it, 
Judy?” 

The little girl, who had watched 
her father make the bench in the 
cellar, walked around it approvingly. 
“It’s very good,” she said. “I like it. 
Daddy, you’ve got some pieces of 
board left. May I have them?” 

“Yes, you may have them,” laughed 
her father, “and what, may I ask, are 
you going td build?” 

“I’m going to build a doll’s hottse 
in the orchard. I can make a nice 
house for Josephine with those pieces. 
Josephine has always wished that she 
could have a summer cottage in the 
orchard.” 

“We mustn’t disappoint Josephine,” 
said Mr. Milton. “By all means, build 
her a house.” * 

Judy began her carpentry early the 
next day. Because the grass was still 
covered with dew, she slipped out of 
her red shoes, and set them on a low 
branch of the apple tree. . “I don’t 
want to get them wet, Josephine,” she 
explained to the doll, who sat against 
the tree trunk, staring happily into 
space. During the house building 
process, Judy stepped back to view 
her work, and in so doing, brushed 
her bare foot on one of the boards. 
“Ow,” she said, “splinters!” 

She sat down, turned her foot over, 
rubbed' the sole of it, and went on 
with her work. At noon, however, 
when she answered her mother’s call 
to lunch, she found herself limping a 
little. 

“What’s the matter, Judy?” asked 
her mother. “Did you cut your foot?” 

“No, Mum,” said Judy. “But I did 
step on some splinters, but I didn’t 
think any of them got into my foot.” 


“Let’s have a look,” said Mrs. Mil- 
ton. 

Judy’s mother pressed Judy’s right 
foot with her hands, and Judy 
squealed in pain. “There’s a splinter 
in there all right,” said Mrs. Milton. 
“It’s too bad that you hadn’t come 
right in when you felt it. But we’ll 
find it, and pull it out.” 

After the splinter was removed, the 
wound was painted with antiseptic, 
and Judy was almost as good as new. 
That night, after admiring Josephine’s 
doll house under the apple tree, Mr. 
Milton said, “Come on into the house, 
Judy, I’ve got a surprise for you.” 

Judy, half hopping, followed her 
father into the house. He handed an 
envelope to her mother. “Look, Judy,” 
laughed Mrs. Milton, “tickets for the 
circus! Isn’t that nice?” 

“Oh, Daddy,” cried the little girl, 
kissing her father, “thank you so much. 
I wanted to go to the circus. I saw a 
picture of the big elephant on the 
billboard. She’s a dancing elephant, 
named Arabella. I love dancing ele¬ 
phants. Thank you so much, Daddy.” 

The day of the circus finally arrived, 
and Judy, dressed in her very best, 
waited on the porch steps for her 
father to drive the car around to the 
front of the house. All the way to 
the circus grounds, she talked about 
Arabella. 

“But aren’t you interested in the 
clowns, the acrobats, the lions, the 
tigers and the ponies?” asked her 
mother. 

“Oh, yes, but most of all I like 
dancing elephants,” said Judy. 

The music of the circus band was 
blaring when they took their seats, 
and the peanut venders were calling 
out, “Get your peanuts here! Five 
cents a bag! Peanuts, peanuts!” Judy 
was too excited to eat, and she shook 
her head when her father asked her 
if she wanted peanuts or popcorn. 

The band began to play. The 
parade around the tent was about to 


begin. The clowns tumbled into view, 
followed by the ponies, led by their 
red-coated trainers. Lovely ladies in 
sparkling costumes appeared next, 
riding the white horses. Two camels 
came next, their noses held proudly 
in the air. Men in Arab costumes 
were astride the beasts of the desert. 
Then came Arabella, and she was 
limping. 

Judy cried out in dismay, “Look at 
Arabella, Daddy, she’s lame.” 

“She does have a slight limp,” said 
Mr. Milton. “I wonder what has hap¬ 
pened to her. Perhaps the ringmaster 
will tell us.” 

The ringmaster did. When he took 
his place in the center ring, he called 
out, “Ladies and gentlemen, I regret 
to announce that Arabella the Ele¬ 
phant will be unable to dance today. 
Arabella has developed a limp. The 
circus doctor has not been able to 
find out what has happened to her. 
We showed her in the parade, be¬ 
cause we didn’t want to deny the 
children the pleasure of seeing Ara¬ 
bella. We are sorry to disappoint them. 
We hope that they’ll enjoy the rest 
of the show. Now, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, we bring you Captain Leo 
Laraney and his performing lions.” 

A few minutes later, Mr. and Mrs. 
Milton noticed that Judy was not 
watching the lions. She seemed to be 
thinking, and then she whispered to 
her father, “Dad, I know what’s the 
matter with Arabella.” 

“Oh come now, Judy,” smiled her 
father. “If the circus doctor has not 
discovered what’s wrong with her, 
how could a little girl like you know?” 

“Daddy, I’m sure I know. She has a 
splinter in her foot. She’s walking 
exactly the way I walked the day I 
got the splinter in my foot. Mama 
didn’t see it at first.” 

“No, dear, I didn’t,” said Mrs. Mil- 
ton. “I had to probe around a bit 
before I found it.” 

“Do you hear that, Daddy? Please 
may I go over to Arabella’s tent and 
tell the doctor what’s wrong with 
her?” coaxed Judy. 

“All right. Judy,” laughed her father. 
“If you feel like playing doctor to an 
elephant, go along.” 

Judy climbed down from her seat 
on Jhe bleachers and made her way 
to the barn. Several men were in con¬ 
sultation near Arabella’s stall. “But I 
tell you, Con,” the circus doctor said 
to the man standing nearest to him, 
“I’ve tried everything I know, and I 
don’t know what’s happened to Ara¬ 
bella’s foot.” 

“I think I know. Doctor,” said Judy, 
worming her way in between the men. 

Everyone laughed as they looked 
down on the little girl, and the doctor 
said kindly, “All right. Miss, suppose 
you tell us.” 

“Well,” said Judy, “the other day 
when I was building my doll house 
for Josephine, I was in my bare feet. 
I stepped on a splintery board, and I 
got a sliver in my foot. I was limping, 
just like Arabella. I couldn’t see the 
splinter, but it was there. Arabella is 
walking just like I did, the day I got 
the splinter. I think she has a splinter 
in her foot.” 


The men looked at each other. The 
doctor raised his eyebrows. “She might 
be right,” he said, “we’ll take another 
look.” 

He lifted Arabella’s right forefoot, 
and ran his fingers over it. Arabella 
trumpeted in pain. 

“She is right,” said the doctor. 
“Arabella has a splinter.” 

Judy went back to her seat in the 
bleachers. Just before the grand finale 
of the show, the ringmaster came to 
the center ring again, and called out, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, we are happy 
to announce that Arabella is now able 
to dance. Her trouble, which was a 
splinter in her foot, was discovered 
by Doctor Judy Milton.” 

Judy went home very happily that 
day, because she had seen Arabella 
dance. 


Make a Woolly Ball 

ES, you can play catch in the 
house with bne of these soft 
woolly balls. The cat, too, will enjoy 
a game of pat ball, baby will love to 
feel the fluffiness of the colored sphere, 
and even grandpa will grin as he re¬ 
ceives a harmless bump on the head 
from the indoor wonder ball. 

Take two circular pieces of stout 
cardboard and cut a hole in the center 
of each. The size of the pieces depends 
on the size of the ball you want to 
make. An outside diameter of three 
inches and an inside diameter of from 
Hi to 1/2 inches is about right. 



CoTT/HC Tr£'/vG 


Now place the two cardboard pieces 
together and start winding a small ball 
of wool around the disks so that the 
wool almost covers the cardboard as 
you go around. When the first ball of 
wool is finished start with another 
smaller ball that will just fit through 
the center hole which has now become 
smaller. Continue winding until the 
hole is nearly filled. Toward the last 
it is faster to draw the wool through 
with a darning needle. 

When you can get no more wool on 
the cardboard disks, cut between the 
two disks with a sharp pair of scissors 
by clipping the wool all the way 
around. Be careful as you do so to 
hold the disks together until all the 
wool has been cut. Then tie a piece of 
strong string as tightly as possible 
round the middle of the ball between 
the cardboard disks. After that, pull 
the cardboard off and the fluffy ball 
is ready for use. 

To make a multicolored ball it is 
only necessary to change the color of 
the wool every time you start to wind 
a new piece.—Walter King. 
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The Functions of Price Supports 

I T is now accepted government policy in most 
advanced western countries that farm prices 
should be supported. Such support rarely, if ever, 
extends to all products of the farm, but most major 
products are supported at times. Urban housewives, 
who do most of the nation’s food buying and must 
make a limited budget go a long way, generally 
find it difficult to understand why agriculture must 
be provided with government price supports when 
food already costs so much. They have no way of 
knowing that the farmer receives less than half of 
the food dollar they spend. 

The fact is that if society is willing to grant a 
standard of living to the farmer and his family that 
is comparable with that of a non-farm family, price 
supports for farm products are inevitable. By a 
comparable standard of living is meant one that is 
relatively equal to that of a non-farm family living 
on the net income from a business with similar 
capital, labor and managerial requirements. As 
pointed out here last month, the reasonably efficient 
farmer cannot secure such an income from market 
prices alone. Indeed, he is not likely to do so over 
a period of years, even when market prices are 
supplemented by such price supports as a wise and 
prudent government would provide. 

If this is true, and we believe that most agri¬ 
cultural economists would agree that it is, what 
then are the functions of price supports, aside from 
serving as a mere subsidy to the farmer. To serve 
the interests of society in general and those of 
agriculture, price supports must fulfil three prin¬ 
cipal functions. Their first function is to keep the 
reasonably efficient farm operators in production; 
and it is in this sense that support prices really 
become “floor” prices. It is common to speak of 
supports of this kind as guaranteeing “stop-loss” 
prices, but this term has little real meaning, unless 
costs are both specified as to kind, and known as 
to amount. To keep individual commodities in 
sufficient production on farms it is not always 
necessary that all costs be met; and conversely, a 
mere guarantee of costs will not always keep 
farmers producing a particular commodity. 

The second function of price supports is to sup¬ 
plement market prices by such amounts as will 
encourage farmers to produce efficiently, without 
keeping prices high enough to create undesirable 
surpluses. The United States is in trouble today 
because of fixed and inflexible supports, when what 
agriculture requires is a flexible support program, 
which can be adjusted to meet a situation created 
by a threatened over- or under-supply. 

The third support -price function is to prevent 
undue price fluctuations. Reasonable movement of 
market prices is desirable, but undue price fluctua¬ 
tions are not in the best interests either of the con¬ 
sumer or the producer, and operate chiefly to the 
advantage of the speculator. The farmer operates 
in a part of the national economy where natural 
hazards are numerous and impossible to forecast. 
He can adjust his production only between crop, 
or breeding seasons. The adaptability of soil, equip¬ 
ment, and of the farmer himself, to shifts in crops 
or livestock is usually fairly limited. For the good 
farmer, stability is often the equivalent of security. 
Hence, undue price fluctuations, added to the 
natural hazards he must combat, are likely to find 
him both vulnerable and helpless. 

Other reasons for price supports appear from 
time to time. Generally speaking, however, the aims 
enumerated above, if pursued with diligence and 
care, would achieve results beneficial to society 
and would encourage a stable, balanced farm pro¬ 
duction. V 


The Randall Report 

C ANADA, like all other countries in the western 
world, has looked forward to the Report of the 
U.S. Commission on Foreign Economic Policy, 
which was handed to President Eisenhower on 
January 23. The 17-member Commission was ap¬ 
pointed by the Congress last summer, at the request 
of the President, and consisted of seven members 
appointed by the President, five members ap¬ 
pointed by the House of Representatives, and an 
equal number by the Senate. 

It had been evident for some time that the Com¬ 
mission would recommend some liberalization of 
U.S. foreign trade policy, but it was also more or 
less certain that the report would not be unanimous. 
Most of the major recommendations of the Com¬ 
mission were adopted by a vote of 12 to 5 or better. 
One or two commission members opposed every 
recommendation. The report itself is very lengthy, 
but from such of the recommendations as have 
been published, it would appear that it contains 
very little that is surprising, and not much that 
should be very disappointing to Canadians. 

Of particular concern to Canadian farmers is the 
conclusion of the Commission that U.S. agricultural 
and foreign economic policies should be harmon¬ 
ized by introducing more flexibility into the price 
support programs. These, it is argued, now hold 
domestic prices above world prices, with the result 
that they become “price fixing programs and result 
in accumulations of surpluses that would otherwise 
have moved into consumption here or abroad.” The 
evil of inflexibility, the report suggests, is that “to 
maintain such price fixing programs it may become 
necessary for the United States to apply hade 
restrictions of various kinds, including import 
quotas, to keep down foreign importations. More¬ 
over, the Commission says, “to move high-priced 
surpluses into export markets it may seem necessary 
to use export subsidies, or dumping procedures 
that, if practiced with respect to imports into this 
country, would involve the application of our anti¬ 
dumping and countervailing duty laws. Price fixing, 
particularly with reference to commodities moving 
in international trade,, is inherently incompatible 
with the pattern of private trade, free enterprise, 
and non-discriminatory commerce among nations.” 

Such comment, of course, is exactly in the spirit 
of the President’s farm policy program recently 
presented to the Congress. There seems to be little 
hope that the farm program will be accepted in an 
election year, but if the President, as he no doubt 
hopes to do, can secure acceptance of the principle 
as it is set forth in the Randall Report, Congress 
may be persuaded to remodel the farm program 
when it meets in 1955. V 

Labor and Society 

F OR over half a century organized labor has been 
fighting a long, hard and sometimes bloody 
battle for the right to eat and live in comfort and 
well-being. Any thoughtful observer, with an in¬ 
terest in the rights of others, cannot avoid admira¬ 
tion for the persistence with which, in the main, the 
betterment of mankind has been sought and won, 
within the concept of the democratic idea. 

Nevertheless, there is a growing feeling that or¬ 
ganized labor is in danger of over-reaching itself. 
By itself seeking the god of power, so long 
worshipped by its arch enemy, capital, it may cause 
to wither on the vine the very rights which it has 
striven for so long to bring to fruition. 

Civilization' develops spirally in any society. It 
proceeds irregularly, by spurts, rather than along a 
broad front. Consequently, in the long run, the 
rights of man tend to develop only at the pace 
of the most backward group; and if capital, and 
then labor, threaten the rights of others, the conse¬ 
quence will be curbs on both. The United States 
is now wrestling with this human problem in its 
protracted discussions on the Taft-Hartley Act, and 
all that it stands for. 

If the right of labor to collective bargaining is 
ever restricted under democratic government, it will 
be because labor, in forwarding its own rights, has 


disregarded the rights of others too often. Society 
has curbed and caused the disintegration of trusts, 
combines and cartels; and it can, and will, curb 
organized labor, if the interests of society, includ¬ 
ing union members, are sacrificed to the ambitions^ 
of professional organizers and negotiators. 

What is involved is the vital problem of human 
relationships, to which society has not yet found an 
adequate answer. There are able and sincere indi¬ 
viduals as leaders of both labor and industry. There 
is a growing conviction, however, that strikes are 
sometimes resorted to unnecessarily, and before the. 
possibilities of negotiation and conciliation have 
been exhausted. If this feeling continues to grow,< 
it cannot be otherwise than restrictive, eventually, 
to labor itself. V 


Self-Government 


N OT long ago someone in Ottawa decided that 
ten thousand Canadians should be sent to 
Europe, to replace other Canadians already there; 
and remain there until ordered to return. No one 
so far seems to have questioned this arbitrary trans¬ 
planting of thousands of citizens to another con- 4 
tinent. Equally strange is the probability that by 
no means all of us who remain at home, have any 
clear idea about who authorized this substantial 
uprooting of human beings from their native soil, or 
of why it was done. Odder still, is the fact that it 
was all done in the name of self-determination, or 
self-government. 


The incident illustrates something of the extent 
to which the search for freedom and self-govern¬ 
ment has grown complicated with the passage of 
time. The United States, the land of the free and 
the home of the brave, has troops in twenty-seven 
different countries or territories throughout the ( 
world, in pursuit of this objective. No one can 
argue with any sincerity, that either the United 
States or Canada seeks territorial gain at the ex¬ 
pense of any other country or people. Security for 
Canadians is no longer a matter of defending our 
own borders. Our security and our freedom are 
inextricably bound together with the security and 
freedom of all other free peoples. 


It was much simpler seven centuries ago, when 
the feudal barons of King John could corner him on 
a meadow beside the Thames, and wring from him 
the Magna Charta, with its promise of democracy 
and a square deal for themselves. Three hundred 
years later it had become a little more complicated. 
When Luther nailed his ninety-five theses to the 
door of the clrurch in Wittenberg, Germany, and 
thus proclaimed justification by faith as the basic 
doctrine of Protestantism, he set off a series of wars 
and antagonisms that spread to other countries and 
lasted for generations. 


* 




Once tasted, freedom works with compelling 
force. Events moved swiftly and more swiftly. ^ 
From Elizabeth I to Elizabeth II, and from the 
Spanish Armada to World War II, the promise of i 
freedom has been as a shining light on the pathway 
to man’s destiny. Despite the arrogance of the later 
Stuarts, the stupidities of George III, the strutting 
of Napoleon, the ghastly antics of Hitler and Mus¬ 
solini, and the inhumanity of the Marxian doctrine 4 
when perverted by Soviet Communism, the free 
world presses on. 


But it is all becoming even more complicated. A 
rapidly increasing world population and a rising 
standard of living are complicating factors. The 
fruits of industry and of science, the experience of 
global wars, the annihilation of time and space, and 
above all a growing realization that we are our 
brother’s keeper, each can provide a disturbing 
complication. Fortunately, it is in keeping with the 
spirit of freedom that the doctrine of Luther in 
matters of religion, has become the doctrine of 
democracy in matters temporal. It is justification by 
faith, faith in an elected government, in the worth 
of British common law, and in the future of man¬ 
kind, that permits us calmly to read that ten 
thousand Canadians have been ordered to another 
continent. We know, or feel, that they are there to 
defend our freedoms, and our right to self-govern¬ 
ment. V 


